6 ) a I. Santa Claus really a magic mushroom in 

\ disguise? Was Alice in Wonderland a thinly veiled 

? psychedelic mushroom odyssey? Did mushroom tea 
kick-start ancient Greek philosophy? 


j Much stranger than the fictions it has inspired, the 
y world of the magic mushroom is a place where 
shamans and hippies rub shoulders with psychiatrists, 
poets and international bankers. 


The ‘magic mushroom’ was only rediscovered fifty 
years ago, but has accumulated all sorts of folk 
tales and urban legends along the way. In this timely and 
definitive study, Andy Letcher strips away the myths to get 
at the true story of how hallucinogenic mushrooms, once 
shunned in the West as the most pernicious of poisons, 
came to be the illicit drug of choice. 


Chronicling the history of the magic mushroom from its use by the 
Aztecs of Central America and the tribes of Siberia through to the 
present day, Letcher takes a critical and humorous look at the drug’s 
more recent manifestations. Since the 1970s we have identified 
hundreds of hallucinogenic species, isolated their active ingredients, 
learnt how to cultivate them on an industrial scale, and spread them 
around the world. More than any civilisation that has come before 
us, we can claim to be magic mushroom enthusiasts. 


Informative, lively, and impeccably researched, 
Shroom presents a unique and engaging study 
of this most extraordinary of 
psychedelic drugs. 
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For Matilda 


Toadstool soup! 
Toadstool soup! 
Drink it singly or in a group. 


Boris and his Bolshy Balalaika, “Toadstool Soup’ 
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Prologue 


One evening in the late summer of 1916, an upright American surgeon 
from New England began to feel unwell.' Dr Beaman Douglass and his 
wife were on their way to play bridge with their neighbours when they 
were both overcome with preternatural waves of giddiness. Earlier 
they had eaten a meal of what they thought were innocuous wild 
mushrooms, fried in butter and served on toast, which were, by all 
accounts, delicious: “We smack our lips even now over the savoury 
dish,’ wrote Douglass a year after the event. But what neither he, nor 
his wife, nor the unfortunate maid who shared their meal knew was 
that they had in fact eaten several cupfuls of hallucinogenic fungi. 
They were, in other words, tripping. 

By his own confession Douglass was ‘not a botanist’, but he was a 
careful amateur mycologist, competent at mushroom identification and 
possessed of a passion for edible wild fungi. ‘For me,’ he declared, 
‘hunting mushrooms is a pastime, eating them an adventure.’ So it was 
with some considerable delight that he recognised a mass of mush- 
rooms sprouting in a neighbour’s cucumber bed as Panaeolus retirugis.* 
The definitive guidebook, Charles Mcllvaine’s One Thousand American 
Fungi, assured him that these were both edible and good, and Douglass 
had not the slightest reason to suspect otherwise. 

Having cooked up the mushrooms, Douglass and his wife ‘ate 
about one half cupful of the caps and two pieces of toast saturated 
with the liquor’, But a little over an hour later, when the couple had 
just joined their neighbours, the first peculiar symptoms came on. 
Mrs Douglass was the most strongly affected. Her vision was distort- 
ed, she was unable to concentrate (Douglass noted, somewhat pee- 
vishly, that she played cards badly that night), and she became 
increasingly dizzy. ‘There was some cerebral stimulation too — a ten- 
dency to be jolly, hilarious — she laughed and talked inordinately and 
foolishly.’ Later, however, she became depressed, could not see prop- 
erly, and found it hard to breathe. Her pupils, Douglass noted, were 
unnaturally dilated. 
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‘As a medical man, Douglass was obviously concerned for his wife’s 
safety, but he knew enough about mycology to be reassured that their 
lives were not in any immediate danger for they had not eaten any of 
the deadly species. Nevertheless, as he too started to be taken by the 
effects of the mushrooms, he began to doubt his judgement. ‘I. . - 
thought it was time to do something for her before things might 
become so bad that I could not help her . . . I literally staggered back 
to my cottage, two hundred yards away, secured my tablets and 
syringe and struggled back over the road to my wife.” Eventually, with 
the help of his friends - who read the medicine labels, prepared the 
syringe, and steadied his hand as he gave the injection — Douglass was 
able to administer atropine, morphine and an arsenal of emetics to his 
now ailing wife. 

All the time he fought off his own equally lurid symptoms, for he 
was dizzy and light-headed and his thoughts reeled around with a voli- 
tion quite of their own. “The mind was stimulated truly, but the grade 
and result were below normal. Thoughts flew through my brain, but 
they were of secondary quality. The attention was easily distracted and 
disturbed . .. Objects near seemed far away, sounds were diminished, 
muscular weakness supervened and an uncomfortable feeling of anxi- 
ety appeared.’ Then he had the strongest and most improper desire ‘to 
be noisy, to laugh and joke’, and worse, his own ‘trivial and foolish 
remarks met with warm personal appreciation’. It was a most unbe- 
coming, embarrassing and disquieting experience. 

In the clear light of day, when the mushrooms’ effects had merciful- 
ly receded, a relieved Douglass concluded that the adventure had pos- 
sessed absolutely no merits, was intellectually worthless, and was not 
in any sense worth repeating. He wrote it up and published it in the 
journal of the mycological society to which he belonged: a cautionary 
tale, designed to ‘restrain the hazardous’ and prevent others from 
making similar foolish mistakes. Never once did it occur to him that 
anyone might actually want to seek out the mushrooms deliberately. 
But just forty years later that is exactly what they started to do, and 
the consequences were nothing if not extraordinary. Dr Douglass 
would have been astonished. 


PART ONE: AGARICUS 


Know your mushrooms, 
Else they'll rush you, 
Stomach pump, in hospital! 


Boris and his Bolshy Balalaika, ‘Toadstool Soup’ 


The Mushroom People 


We shall by morning 
Inherit the earth. 
Our foot’s in the door. 


Sylvia Plath, ‘Mushrooms’ 


Magic mushrooms are becoming hard to avoid. Once they were the 
preserve of the psychedelic underground — of hippies, freaks and trav- 
ellers — the dedicated few who may still be seen in Britain and America 
every autumn searching diligently for the little goblin-capped mush- 
room, the Liberty Cap, Psilocybe semilanceata. Now, however, an 
underground army of net-head hobbyists grows more exotic species 
and strains away from the public eye, in jars and terrariums secreted 
in basement cupboards. Young Western travellers to Indonesia, 
Thailand and Bali, lured by the pull of the paradisiacal full-moon 
beach party, buy mushroom omelettes or cola-mushroom shakes from 
the surreptitious locals, illicit fuel for their all-night dancing. In 
Holland, where liberal attitudes to such matters prevail, magic mush- 
rooms have become big business. ‘Paddos’, as they are called, can be 
sold quite openly from market stalls, in ‘head shops’ and in specialist 
‘smart shops’, and inundations of tourists flock to Amsterdam to sam- 
ple these unusual wares. 

For a few short years, until the legal loophole was forcibly slammed 
shut in July 2005, mushrooms could be bought in Britain too, provid- 
ed they were fresh and unprepared. Almost overnight, it seems, they 
erupted onto the marketplace to become the fashionable illicit drug of 
choice for young and old alike. For example, at 2004’s Stonehenge 
summer solstice gathering — that great barometer of alternative tastes, 
lifestyles and ideas ~ the principal psychoactive being peddled was not 
cannabis, LSD or Ecstasy, as recent trends might lead us to expect, but 
cultivated Mexican mushrooms. That year’s Glastonbury festival — 
now an established mainstream cultural event, in spite of the counter- 
cultural hype — saw one wholesaler alone shifting an excessive 70 kg 
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of fresh mushrooms, a turnover that factors out at somewhere in the 
region of 3,500 individual trips. You could buy DIY kits with which 
to grow your own or, if that was too demanding, you could find flyers 
advertising websites from which to order mushrooms direct, delivered 
to your doorstep by return of post. 

The surge in mushroom consumption has not been restricted to 
festival-goers, hippies, clubbers, artists, musicians and the other usual 
bohemian suspects. I have heard of businessmen, academics, geneticists, 
photographers, architects, doctors, farmers, council workers and jour- 
nalists who all make regular mushroom excursions. To reflect this trend, 
the Oxford English Dictionary, that great bastion of language and mean- 
ing, has been forced to add ‘shroomer’ to its ever-expanding lexicon.’ 
From Scandinavia to Spain, from the Americas to Australia, from Ireland 
to Indonesia, shrooms are gathered and eaten with apparent relish, and 
with a total disregard for their prohibited status. Mushrooming is, well, 
mushrooming — and, it seems, pretty much everywhere. 

From a historical point of view, interesting questions remain over 
how this curious state of affairs came to be, questions that this book 
attempts to answer: have people always consumed mushrooms, but 
secretly and away from the public gaze, or is this a modern phe- 
nomenon, and if so, why? Ask these questions of mushroom enthusi- 
asts and many —at least those who are aware that mushrooms have a 
history at all — will tell you that psychoactive fungi have been used 
since ancient times.’ With great certainty they will detail how mush- 
rooms were used in prehistoric religious ceremonies, inspiring the 
building of the stone circles of Avebury and Stonehenge and the Aztec 
pyramids at Teotihuacan. They will tell you how Plato, amongst oth- 
ers, drank mushroom tea at the ancient Greek rites of Eleusis; how 
mushrooms were eaten by the shadowy Celts and their Druidic priests, 
by the Vikings to access their jingoistic rages, and then later by the 
medieval witches in their secretive moonlit sabbats. They will happily 


explain that folk memories of Siberian mushroom-shamanism gave us _ 


the figure of Father Christmas, who is, in fact, a magic mushroom in 
disguise. They will blame a blinkered, patriarchal and nature-hating 
Christianity, or perhaps the scientific machinations of the industrial 
revolution, for the severance of this unbroken tradition and the wilful 
oppression of this throwback to the stoned age. And they will claim 
that by reviving mushroom use they are reinstating an ancient 
shamanic heritage, a heritage that is their natural birthright. 


THE MUSHROOM PEOPLE 


This book differs from all others that have come before by breaking 
with this received orthodoxy, for the real and as yet untold history of 
the magic mushroom is at once less fanciful and far more interesting. 
The history of the magic mushroom is much more than a good old 
tripper’s tale. It is intertwined with and inseparable from the social, 
cultural, scientific and technological changes that have occurred since 
the industrial revolution, the forces that have wrought the modern 
Western world. Because of this entanglement, the story of the magic 
mushroom says something rather revealing about ourselves, about the 
ideas, hopes, fears, aspirations and desires that shape our time: not 
least about our yearning for enchantment in a barren scientific world 
stripped of magic and meaning. That we in the West have found value 
in those remarkable mushroom experiences, where almost all others 
before us have regarded them as worthless, means that in a very real 
sense we could claim to be living in the Mushroom Age. We are the 
Mushroom People. The story of the magic mushroom therefore pro- 
vides us with a window, albeit from a quite unexpected viewpoint, 
upon the modern condition itself. 


Mushrooms may not yet have inherited the earth, as Sylvia Plath omi- 
nously predicted, but what little fossil evidence there is suggests that 
fungi per se have inhabited it for at least 400 million years, since the 
Devonian period.’ It has been estimated that there may be as many as 
1.5 million species of fungi currently in the world, of which only about 
100,000 have been identified and formally described, with most of the 
new species being discovered in the tropics.‘ Though people often 
label them as plants (from a writer’s point of view, it remains occa- 
sionally convenient to do so), the fungi actually constitute a distinct 
biological kingdom, for they contain no chlorophyll and do not repro- 
duce with flowers. But of the four major fungal phyla, in which may 
be found the rusts, smuts, yeasts, moulds and mildews, only the so- 
called Basidiomycetes produce what we commonly think of as mush- 
rooms and toadstools. There may be as many as 140,000 of these 
mushroom-producing species in the world, of which we may know 
only as few as ro per cent. 

Contrary to popular belief, mushrooms — or carpophores, to give 
them their scientific name — do not only grow at night: we just tend to 
Notice the ones that appeared while we were sleeping. Nor is there any 
scientific division between mushrooms and toadstools, though follow- 
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hink of the former as being the edible 


ing the Greeks we commonly tl 
species, the latter the poisonous. Nor, indeed, is the mushroom the 


entirety of the organism, for it is merely the reproductive structure, or 
fruiting body, concerned with the Darwinian task of propagating 
The main body actually consists of a 
or hyphae, which grow and branch 
through the species’ preferred substrate, forming what is called a 
mycelium. Mycelia can grow to a vast size. One of the largest has been 
found in America, a single root fungus, Armillaria bulbosa. This spec- 
imen occupies an area of about fifteen hectares, weighs in the region of ~ 
10,000 kg, and is probably about fifteen hundred years old.’ 
Mushrooms and toadstools exist solely to produce spores, which 
they do by the million. Released and sometimes fired forcibly into the 
air, these microscopic ‘seeds’ are blown away by the slightest breeze 
until, if lucky, they land on a suitable substrate where, when conditions 
are right, they will germinate. A single hyphal thread hatches out of the 
spore and expands outwards, rather like the long modelling balloons 
used by stage conjurors, but inflated by water pressure, not air. The 
hypha grows, splits and branches this way and that, sensing its way to 
where pockets of nutriment can be found and absorbed through its 
semipermeable wall. At this stage the fungus is monokaryotic, that is, 
it contains only one nucleus and one complete set of chromosomes, 
and though viable for a short time, will die if it does not ‘mate’. Unlike 
the dioecious higher organisms, fungi have many hundreds of different 
mating types — sexes if you will, though the analogy is not precise — to 
choose from. When two compatible types meet, they fuse together in 
such a way that each hyphal cell then contains two distinct nuclei, 
complete sets of chromosomes, which coexist together harmoniously 
until environmental cues trigger true sexual reproduction. 

In the temperate zones fungal reproduction is usually spurred by 
onset of winter — frost being the greatest enemy of an organism con 
sisting mostly of water — but elsewhere shortage of nutrients may 
the trigger. When environmental cues indicate a period of stress, 
ever-expanding hyphae suddenly grow together into tight balls, call 
pinheads. Then, from these, and occasionally rising with such fo: 
that they can dislodge stones and paving slabs, mushrooms grow | 
and out, an architectural triumph to rival the finest humans can o! 
Indeed, the structure of the mushroom works on exactly the 

s as the fan-vaulting of our Gothic cathedrals, though wu 


genes into the next generation. 
network of microscopic threads, 


principle: 
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the fungi we lack this remarkable ability to expand our bodies to an 
equivalently majestic size. 

It is only here, within the cells of the mushroom itself, that true sex- 
ual reproduction occurs. The two nuclei fuse, meiosis takes place, and 
spores are formed, which then drop away from the miusheoc gills 
or pores rather like confetti from a Manhattan skyscraper, caught b 
the breeze and blown far and wide. There the analogy ends, for se 
fetti quickly rots (decomposed by fungi, of course), but rich their 
tough coats spores can lie dormant for years, weathering the harshest 
of conditions. For such a fragile organism, spores are an eminent 
sensible way of ensuring that those selfish fungal genes are passed sae 

The majority of fungi, whether mushroom-producing or not, ae 
saprophytic, that is they are nature’s recyclers, feeding off dead lant 
and animal cells. However, some are symbiotic, bonding with algae to 
form lichens, or together with plant roots to form complex under- 
ground networks called mycorrhizae, a ‘wood-wide web” without 
which both plant and fungus would struggle to survive. Others are 
parasitic (think of ringworm and athlete’s foot) or pathogenic, while 
some are even carnivorous: remarkably, certain species Periat their 
hyphae into spring-loaded snares, which snap shut when an unfortu- 
nate, and equally microscopic, nematode worm wriggles through. 
Like something out of a horror movie, the unfortunate eapapped 
creature is then slowly digested as the hyphae penetrate and suck out 
the contents of its nutrient-rich body. 


Until very recently, with the advent of micr i 
bloodshed was concealed from the human a ae eH 
superficial, macroscopic mushrooms caught our attention; 
indeed, they are hard to miss for they come in all sizes, all 
shapes, all colours, all tastes and all smells. Some inde in 
the dark, while others are cast up in beguiling and 
enchanted-looking fairy rings. Some stain purple or yellow 
or blue when cut or bruised; others drip with a milky lac- 
aie or dissolve away rapidly into a black slime that can 
5 le as ink. Some contain chemicals that can be used to 
lye cloth a vivid purple or red, while others emit hydrogen 
otis gas in quantities sufficient to be smelled.’ One, the 
eourately named stinkhorn or Phallus impudicus, is 
Preternaturally priapic. It springs up from the earth with 
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its bell-end covered in a green, fetid, spore-ridden slime that reeks of 
rotting meat, and is carried hungrily away by flies. (It is said that 
Charles Darwin’s prudish granddaughter would collect and secretly 
burn these rude protuberances lest they corrupt passing children.*) 

Unsurprisingly, then, mushrooms of all kinds have proved an 
enduring source of inspiration for writers, poets, artists and musi- 
cians alike throughout Western history. Whether it is their sudden 
appearance, their ephemerality, their association with rot and decay, 
gastronomic pleasure and indigestive pain, their grotesque shapes, or 
just their sheer otherness, mushrooms and toadstools have always 
stirred and troubled our imaginations. Strange and uncertain, dark 
and disquieting, ruled by apparently supernatural forces, mushrooms 
seem to us living repositories of all that is weird, enchanted, other- 
worldly and uncanny. They have produced in us desire and loathing 
in equal measure. 

For Shelley, in The Sensitive Plant (1820), the mushroom’s stalk 


was like 


a murderer’s stake 
Where rags of loose flesh yet tremble on high, 
Infecting the winds that wander by. 


Both Charles Dickens in Dombey and Son (1847-8) and Edgar Allan 


Poe in The Fall of the House of Usher (1840) employed mushrooms ~ 


figuratively as the obvious outward symbols of human decline and 
decay. It is common to find wild mushroom patches brutally trampled 
and kicked, as if their offensive presence will somehow drag us into 
ruin. Their cold, bloated fleshiness is, if not a genuine danger, then still 
an unwelcome reminder of mortality and death. Plath’s ‘foot in the 
door’ is troubling indeed. 

Different artists and writers have responded more to the mush- 
room’s otherworldly qualities. In music, the contemporary Czech 
composer Vaclav Halek quite literally takes his inspiration from mush- 
rooms, for he apparently hears eldritch orchestral music playing 
whenever he gazes upon one.’ Every species produces its own unique 
melody, which he dutifully transcribes and incorporates into his own 
compositions. Though this is almost certainly caused by a bizarre 


medical condition called synaesthesia (more commonly a symptom of | 


eating magic mushrooms), in which colours are sensed as sounds, 
numbers as shapes, sounds as smells and so on, mushrooms seem sO 
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strange to us that it is easy to believe Halek’s claim that they really do 
sing out in otherworldly tones. 

The Belgian sculptor Carsten Hiller specialises in making accurate 
models of mushrooms. In one installation (Upside Down Mushroom 
Room, 2000) giant, human-sized fly-agarics appear to be growing 
downwards from the ceiling: a dizzying inversion guaranteed to make 
the hardest of heads spin. The British artist Alison Gill placed human- 
sized papier-maché Liberty Caps into London’s Jerwood Gallery 
(Amplifier, 1997), an installation that afforded the mushrooms a 
ghost-like presence. Her series of magic mushroom photos, Fungal 
Kingdom Emanations (1997) — created using a special technique 
known as Kirlian photography — seem to capture the very nature of 
these peculiar mushrooms, for they appear surrounded by a coruscat- 
ing, electric-blue aura. 


Fungi Kingdom Emanations 
by Alison Gill (1997) 


Amplifier, Alison Gill’s 
installation of human-sized 
Papier-macé Liberty Caps. 
The Jerwood Gallery, 
London, r999. 

(Photo by Stephen White) 
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Both Jules Verne and H. G. Wells imagined forests of giant mus 
rooms growing at the centre of the earth and on the moon respectiv 
ly, as if no other plant could capture the strangeness of these imagined 
places. Kipling’s Puck of Pook’s Hill (906) was accidentally sum 
moned in a fairy ring. Shakespeare took a similarly enchanted view of 
mushroom-kind, placing ‘demy-puppets . . . whose pastime is to make 
midnight mushrumps’ into the magical universe of The Tempest. 
fact, as he did so often, he was breaking with tradition here, for it w: 
more usual in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to hurl the word 
‘mushroom’ as an insult.” The actual mushroom’s impudent a 
unexpected arrival, its equally rapid decay, its lack of a substantial 
root and its inherent love of ordure made it the perfect derogato 
metaphor for lambasting the emerging mercantile middle clas 
Thus, John Taylor (r580-1653) wrote the following in his Mo 
Horrible Satyre of 1639: 


Consider this thou new made Mushroom man, 
Thy Life’s a Blast, a Bubble, and a Span; 

And thou with all thy Gorgeous trappings gay, 
Art but a Mouldring lumpe of guilded Clay. 

More recently, with all things scatological forming the cornerston 
of British humour, the children’s author Raymond Briggs saw fit t 
name his perennially favourite flatulent bogeyman Fungus. Rather like 
his namesakes, this Fungus lives in a shadowy, dank underworld, 
thriving on the things that fill us with disgust - mould, slugs, slime a 
pus — and only appearing in our world, somewhat grudgingly, to give 
substance to our nightmares. But for Briggs’s comical antihero, bei 
a bogeyman is a profession, his job to tap on windows, wake bab 
with a prod and leap out from behind gravestones to terrorise human 
passers-by. Quite why this is his lot remains for him a source of exi 
tential angst. That he turns out to be a surprisingly sensitive creat 
is just one of the many clever inversions that have ensured his contin- 
ued popularity amongst children and adults alike."* 

Mushrooms, then, seem to us imbued either with an intrinsic earth 
grotesque and gnomic humour, or with all the beauty, glamour, dan; 
and charm of a faerie enchantment. How apposite it is, therefore, t 
find that certain species are hallucinogenic, and that when eaten the} 
produce in us both hilarity and the most profound and otherworld 
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glterations of consciousness. The fact of the magic mushroom simply 
accords with all our expectations. 


2 


Science and Magic 


Every drug has its own character, its unique claims to fame. 


Sadie Plant’ 


There are, according to current estimates, 209 species of hallucinogeni¢ 
mushroom, of which most fall into two broad groups.’ The first con 
tains the fly-agaric, Amanita muscaria, and its close relative the panther 
cap, Amanita pantherina. The former is the red-and-white-spotted. 
mushroom so familiar to us from childhood, where it appears ubiqui- 
tously in storybook illustrations as the preferred seating of gnomes; 
the latter is its less well-known bro 
and-white-spotted cousin. Both g 
are closely related to the deadliest of 
species, the Destroying Angel, Amanita 
virosa, and the Death Cap, Amanita 
phalloides (which, as their names sug 
gest, are responsible for the majority 0 
fatalities worldwide). 
The fly-agaric is not deadly, hov 
ever, but contains a fuzzy cocktail © 
different chemical alkaloids, includin 
ibotenic acid (a-amino-3-hydroxy- 
isoxazoleacetic acid) and muscimol (5- 

(aminomethyl)-3-hydroxyisoxazole), 
which produce an unsteady set of 
symptoms: nausea, dizziness, a flushed 
countenance, twitchiness, increased 
The fly-agaric, Amanita mus- stamina, euphoria, deep coma-like 
caria, from James Sowerby’s sleep, hallucinatory dreams and, o 
Coloured Plates of English sionally, nothing but a headache the 
Fungi (1797-1815). Courtesy next day. 
R. Gordon Wasson Archive, re % pa e 
Not surprisingly given this litany, 


Harvard University, Cambridge, iz 
Rassactteetts. " sa both species have been largely shunned 
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apart from, that is, in two areas of Siberia where there is a long tradi- 
tion of using fly-agaric as an intoxicant. Nevertheless, this mushroom 
has generated a spectacular array of myths and legends about its sup- 

sed role in the origins of shamanism and religion — so many myths, 
in fact, that three chapters in the middle section of this book are devot- 
ed to exploring and unpicking them. Curiously, the fly-agaric seems to 
be the one mushroom that most people assiduously avoid, and yet it is 
the one concerning which people will happily countenance all manner 
of moonshine. Something about its colourful and memorable form 
makes the mere thought of it a potent catalyst for the human imagi- 
nation, but just like its genuine, capricious, psychoactive effects, these 
tall tales need to be approached with a good deal of caution. 

The second group comprises those fungi, most commonly within 
the genus Psilocybe, that contain the active alkaloid ingredients psilo- 
cybin (4-phosphoryloxy-N, N-dimethyltryptamine) and psilocin (4- 
hydroxy-N, N-dimethyltryptamine): these are the ones that we 
typically mean by the term ‘magic mushrooms’ and that constitute the 
main subject of this book.’ There are currently 186 known psilocybin 
species — the figure is rising all the time - of which 76 occur in Mexico 
alone.’ To pick a mushroom at random in Mexico is to stand a very 
good chance of picking a hallucinogenic one, which is probably why it 
is the one part of the world where there is a genuinely old tradition of 
psilocybin mushroom usage. There are far too many psilocybin mush- 
rooms to describe them all here, but of the plethora growing world- 
wide two deserve special mention. 

The first is the Liberty Cap, or Psilocybe semilanceata (naked head, 
half-lance shaped). In Britain this delicate little mushroom appears in 
the autumn months, growing in great abundance in ‘troops’. It is 
found in pastures across the British Isles, but especially in acid upland 
pastures, the wet, chilly sheep fields of Wales, the Pennines, Devon and 
Cornwall, and Scotland. Somewhat parochially, we think of it as ‘our’ 
magic mushroom, but in fact it grows in many temperate regions 
across the world. It is found across western Europe, from Scandinavia 
in the north to the Spanish Picos mountains in the south; from Ireland 
in the west to the Czech Republic and Russia in the east. Moreover, it 
8rows across great swathes of the American Pacific Northwest, and 
also in New Zealand and Tasmania. Contrary to popular wisdom, it is 
not coprophilic, that is it is not a dung-lover, but actually grows sapro- 
phytically upon the dead root cells of certain grasses.’ Despite its small 
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SS i 
The Liberty Cap (Psilocybe 


semilanceata). 
size — the cap is only about a centimetre across — it is home not! 
gnomes but to species of mycophagous sciarid flies, the grubs of w 
are familiar to anyone who has ever picked and dried the mushroom 

Though originally lumped together with other small, nond 
fungi as Agaricus glutinosus (in the eighteenth century Agaricus 
catch-all generic name for mushrooms), the species was finally id 
fied, and acquired its Latin epithet, when it was described by th 
pioneer of fungal taxonomy, the Swedish mycologist Elias 
Fries (1794-1878). Since then it has acquired many common n 
especially since it revealed itself to be a hallucinogenic species di 
the 1970s: mushrooms, shrooms, mushies, psillys, pixie caps, W J 
friends, Welsh tea. It is most commonly known as the Liberty 
because of the distinctive shape of its cap, which resembles 
Phrygian bonnets worn by the French revolutionaries when # 
stormed the Bastille. It seems to have acquired this name in i 
during the late eighteenth or early nineteenth century, perhap 
response to palpable anxieties surrounding the very real possibilit 
a Napoleonic invasion: the sudden overnight appearance of troop 
Liberty Caps might very well have been taken as an unwelcome p 
tent of a similar incursion by the French. These days, and somey rh 
tellingly, it is the mushroom’s resemblance to the archetypal gobli 
cap that particularly arrests attention. This iconic shape made 
potent countercultural badge during the 1980s and 1990s, whe 
appeared on T-shirts, postcards and album covers. 
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‘As luck would have it, this one species that grows so abundantly in 
the world happens also to contain a high and predictable concentra- 
tion of psilocybin: about 1 per cent. It contains trivial amounts of 

jlocin, but significant amounts (0.36 per cent) of another psychoac- 
tive alkaloid, baeocystin (4-phosphoryloxy-N-methyltryptamine).* 
Were these concentrations not so stable, dosage would be impossible 
to gauge (as is the case with certain other psychoactive species) and the 
mushroom would probably not have been adopted as a psychoactive 
drug. As it is, any twenty mushrooms picked in different parts of the 
world will have, on average, the same concentration of active ingredi- 
ents, and therefore the same pharmacological effect. 


™ The second notable psilocybin 


mushroom is Psilocybe cubensis. 
It was first collected by the 
American mycologist Franklin 
Sumner Earle (1856-1929) in 
1904 in Cuba, hence its species 
epithet (although he originally 
placed it in the genus Stropharia). 
It is much larger than its diminu- 
tive cousin, its distinctive golden- 
brown flying-saucer-shaped cap 
reaching sizes of up to eight cen- 
timetres across. It most definitely 
is coprophilic, and sprouts from 
the dung of bovines, or from 
well-manured ground, through- 
out the semi-tropical regions of 
the world. It is found in the 
ae United States especially Florida, Louisiana and Mississippi; 
ee eos Cuba and the northernmost countries of South America; in 
eecin’ eae Queensland; and in India and South East Asia, 
fect * ietnam and Thailand. The introduction of cattle-farming 
tne =o pone Western imperialist expansion) has undoubtedly 
ibe ee ria the frequency of occurrence of cubensis around 
ieee cae ’ ether cattle-farming actually spread the mushroom to 
P hy aig or simply provided the already occurring species with 
fakes Age ecological habitat to colonise, is unknown. But what 

this species so important is that it has proved the easiest to 


Cultivated specimens of Psilocybe 
cubensis. © Cordelia Molloy/SPL 
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cultivate: most of the magic mushrooms bought and sold, or grow: 
home terrariums, are cubensis. 

Though different strains of cubensis exist, and cultivated mu 
rooms are marketed as such — for example ‘Thai’, ‘Colombia 
‘Ecuadorian’ and so on — the commercial varieties are more often 
not identical. Every mycelium produces several ‘flushes’ of mu 
rooms, which can be made to look different by varying the wat 
regime, or the time when they are harvested: selling these as d 
strains is simply a marketing trick to meet consumer expectat 
shaped by the cannabis trade — of variety and choice. 

Psilocybe cubensis is known by a variety of names. In 
where it is sometimes viewed suspiciously because of its copro 
habit, it is known as San Isidro Labrador after the patron 
ploughing. In Mazatec it is ‘di-xi-tjo-le-rra-ja’, the ‘divine mu: 
of manure’. In Thailand it is imaginatively titled ‘hed keequai’, 
mushroom that appears after the water buffalo defecates’. In Holl: 
it is the gigglehead; in America and Australia it is the Golden Top 
Golden Cap, or simply cubensis.” 

On a per weight basis, cubensis is less potent than the Liberty G: 
with an average psilocybin content of around 0.63 per cent, psilo 
0.6 per cent and baeocystin 0.025 per cent.’ These percentages © 
vary quite substantially, however, and in cultivated specimens psilo 
bin content has been found to be highest in mushrooms picked duri 
the fourth flush.’ A street dose of cubensis is typically in the region 
fifteen to thirty grams of fresh mushrooms, though experienced 
may double this. With Liberty Caps, psychoactive effects begin to 
felt with ten to fifteen mushrooms, but an average dose is in the reg 
of twenty to forty mushrooms. One hears stories of much higher, 
sibly heroic, doses being taken — in the hundreds — but this happ 
more rarely. Mushrooms of all kinds may be eaten fresh, cooked i 
omelettes, made into a tea (along with warming spices such as gin 
to offset the typical stomach aches and gripes that accompany Cot 
sumption), or dried or preserved in honey for later use. Fresh cubens 
mushrooms have a pleasant peppery taste, whereas Liberty Caps h 
a greasy, rancid aftertaste (and, if dried, the texture of boot leather! 
which makes stomaching them a difficult task indeed. 

Though the exact biosynthetic pathways have been identified, no 0 
knows exactly why these species produce the psychoactive alkalo 
psilocybin, psilocin and baeocystin. Some of the more lurid theot i 
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é that the mushrooms altruistically synthesise them for human 
it, to kick-start a human-mushroom symbiosis, or perhaps to 
open our eyes to the planet’s ecological needs;'° others, that they are a 
sft from God. More prosaically, they may simply be by-products from 
some other essential metabolic process, or have some yet-to-be-deter- 
mined ecological function, perhaps in deterring mycophagous flies. 

Psilocybin, its chemical relatives and the mushrooms within which 
they are found are formally classed as psychoactives (‘activating the 

he’), psychedelics (literally ‘mind-manifesting’) or hallucinogens 
(‘producing hallucinations’). The psychophysical effects of these 
mushrooms come on anywhere from fifteen minutes to an hour after 
consumption, depending on how empty the stomach is, and last 
between four and five hours; unlike, say, LSD which lasts in the region 
of ten to twelve hours. Psilocybin is about a hundred times less potent 
than LSD, but about ten times more so than mescaline, the active 
ingredient of the peyote cactus. 

This much we know. When mushrooms are eaten most of the psilo- 
cybin is chemically converted (dephosphorylated) into the more 
potent psilocin by the action of stomach enzymes (though the fate of 
baeocystin is less well understood).'* From there, both enter the blood, 
are distributed very rapidly through the body and are able to cross the 
blood-brain barrier, the obstacle that ordinarily prevents toxic sub- 
stances from entering and damaging the precarious biochemistry of 
the brain. Psilocybin and psilocin belong to a class of chemicals called 
indole alkaloids, or tryptamines, which are structurally similar to the 
endogenous neurotransmitter serotonin. Alterations in the normal 
supply and uptake of serotonin are implicated in a range of physio- 
logical and psychological disorders, such as depression and migraine, 
and in the action of a variety of psychoactive drugs. For example, 
Ecstasy, or MDMA, works by flooding the brain with serotonin, pro- 
ducing intense feelings of pleasure, whereas the anti-depressant Prozac 
causes an even production of serotonin and a more controlled eleva- 
tion of mood. The close similarity of psilocybin and psilocin to sero- 
tonin means that they latch onto the brain’s so-called 5-HT2a 
serotonin receptor sites (but, unlike LSD, psilocybin does not directly 
affect dopamine, the neurotransmitter implicated in schizophrenia). It is 
rather as if a new, alien but curiously compatible piece of software is 
thrown into the brain’s computer, disrupting its normal operations in 
novel and unexpected ways. 
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One measurable symptom of all this chemical jiggery-pokery is tha 
alpha-wave activity in the neocortex is completely replaced by bet 
wave activity, but quite why this should produce such profound alte 
ations of consciousness, science has yet to explain: the best it ¢z 
offer is that various feedback loops between different parts of ¢ 
brain, perhaps the cortex and the thalamus, are disrupted by 
replacement of serotonin with psilocybin, causing an opening of th 
‘thalamic sensory filter’.'* Even so, it seems quite possible that 
perturbations caused by psilocybin will turn out to be extremely u 
ful in revealing what is ordinarily going on in the complex bioche 
istry of the brain: they are the neurophysiological equivalent 
turning over stones. 

As for the subjective effects of eating magic mushrooms, 
depend on a number of variables: upon the species consumed; wl 
the mushrooms are eaten fresh or dried, or with food; the p 
body weight, psychological make-up and expectations; and the eny 
ronment in which the mushrooms are taken. In addition to desi 
transformations of mood and perception, mushrooms can cause omi 
nous disturbances to the digestive system — stomach aches and nau 
— and make physical movement difficult: walking can take the mo 
intense act of will. (One British mushroom seller cautioned users n 
to operate any equipment more technically demanding than a ' 
The old 1960s adage of correct set (mental preparation) and setti 
safe and supportive environment) still holds true. 

At low to moderate doses, the most immediate effect is that colout 
seem brighter, more saturated and better defined. By contrast, at 
high doses all sense of reality and one’s connection to it may be s 
ered, as the universe and one’s identity dissolve into a maelstrom 0} 
colour and form. Needless to say, this can be a terrifying experience 
the effects of the moderate doses that people typically take, howeve 
are usually more pleasant. Normal vision is disrupted by judderin 
fractal textures and patterns that emerge out of, and are superimpose 
upon, the apparent world. Everything is suddenly tattooed with 
while unbidden faces may peer out from the woodwork. The bemus 
roomed are famously prone to hysterical fits of the giggles, for ordi 
nary and mundane aspects of life are seen in a new, childlike and ver 
often comic light. One habitué told me how she was once overcon 
with gales of laughter when the moles and freckles on her arm got up 
and danced away. 
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The epithet ‘magic’ appears apposite and well earned, for mush- 
rooms create an overall ambience of earthy, Tolkienesque enchant- 
ment. The world, and especially the natural world, appears in a new 
light, as if some ordinarily obscured and secret aspect of it has been 
suddenly revealed. The smallest details — leaves, bark, cobwebs, grains 
of sand — appear exquisitely beautiful and heavy with meaning. 
Consciousness appears less bounded than it is ordinarily, for trees, 
plants and even rocks seem to be, in some peculiar sense, aware. 
However strange and unsettling this transformation, the bemush- 
roomed may report a feeling of familiarity, of déja vu, of having 
always known about this particular nook in the architecture of expe- 
rience. Some say it is as if they have stepped into an archetypal space 
where they are actors in some ancient drama played out by fools, 
lovers, kings and queens. This is more than an enchanted escapade: 
enthusiasts report that great noetic insights and philosophical connec- 
tions flash unexpectedly into the mind, so that the experience is intel- 
lectually and ontologically rewarding. 

It is with eyes closed, however, that the most dramatic alterations of 
consciousness become apparent. Here the phantasmagoria of psychedel- 
ic patterns and visuals are most powerfully encountered, arching unbid- 
den across the inner screen of the mind’s eye; the phantasmagoria that, 
whether triggered by opium, LSD, hashish or mescaline, writers and 
poets have struggled to describe from the time of the Romantics 
onwards. 

Aficionados say it is as if one is gazing upon the surface of an ever- 
changing sea, brightly coloured and turbulent, that throws up ever 
more dazzling combinations of pattern and colour, texture and form, 
with its constant boiling and seething; or perhaps upon an infinitely 
elastic rubber sheet, that stretches and oozes like some play-putty 
rolled between the fingers, luminously and languidly bulging and rip- 
pling in three dimensions, folding itself into endlessly delightful new 
arrangements. Here, a tessellating pattern of mushrooms glides across 
the inner screen like a fan of cards. There, ladders of colour and light, 
encrusted with millions of bejewelled eyes, spring up and away. Some 
users report hearing a soundtrack to complete the inner son et lumiére, 
a mysterious timbre of undulating squelches and whoops like those 
created by the Radiophonic Workshop, or the early Acid House pio- 
feers, on their creaking analogue synthesisers. While the action of the 
aE lasts there is no end to it, and users are adamant that the 
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lightshow feels as if it is originating from somewhere else, as if som 
how this is the mushroom revealing itself. 

Nevertheless, serious mushroom users — ‘myconauts’, if you wi 
travellers in the realm of the mushroom — distinguish between th 
sorts of ‘visuals’, which they regard as pretty but trivial, and a se 
ondary class of ‘visions’ obtained at much higher doses. With th 
heroic quantities, the tempest of inner visuals condenses into cohere 
scenarios: visions of ancient civilisations or future space colonies; 
elves or angels, spirits or demons. One gets the sense of being pul 
deeper into trance by the mushrooms (though with great effort 
can open one’s eyes and momentarily escape), to a place where thi 
of great importance will be revealed. These are the shamanic realm 
myconauts claim, where autonomous, discarnate beings, the spiri 
shamanism, impart information and reveal gnostic truths. 
report hearing the ‘mushroom’ talking to them, as clear as di 
Clearly, from a scientific point of view there is much more to be di 
covered than is currently understood about the action of mushroo 
and about how they induce such peculiar sensations: reducing all th 
to an increase in beta-wave activity or to a broken cortical feedbag 
loop does not quite cut the ontological mustard. 

Interestingly, users report that different psilocybin species prod 
quite distinctive subjective effects. For example, some say that 
Liberty Caps visuals are more organic and earthy, whereas wit 
cubensis they are more alien and architectural. The parsimoni¢ 
explanation is that every hallucinogenic species contains its 
unique composition of alkaloids which, though they may be 
weakly active, synergise with the heavyweight ingredients, psilocyb 
and psilocin, and influence the way in which they work. Monocul 
science, having settled upon these two as the responsible agents, 
yet to set about investigating the unique pharmacological dynamics ¢ 
each and every species. 4 


From a physiological point of view, the health risks from magic mus 
rooms are minimal (though no drug can be said to be entirely ris 
free). In mice the LDso, that is the dose at which 50 per cent of th 
experimental subjects die, is 280 mg/kg of body weight," but a hi 
dose in humans is only 0.5 mg/kg.'* With such a low toxicity it he 
been estimated that you would have to eat your own body weigh 
mushrooms to take a lethal dose,"* and indeed there are no report 
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cases of fatalities from psilocybin mushrooms, though children may be 
more at risk of physical harm.’’ One foolhardy individual made him- 
self dangerously ill by taking his mushrooms intravenously."* 

From clinical trials we know that taking psilocybin is a literally hair- 
raising experience (it causes piloerection), which leaves subjects wide- 

(it famously triggers mydriasis, a marked dilation of the pupils). 
Psilocybin’s tendency to increase heart rate and lower blood pressure 
at high doses suggests that people with heart or blood pressure prob- 
Jems might be at risk."* Mushrooms are not addictive in any way, and 
indeed a tolerance to the active ingredients quickly builds up so that 
they have diminishing effects the more often they are taken, As a sign 
of its low toxicity, psilocybin is very quickly excreted from the body, 
with two-thirds of any dose removed after three hours.” 

It is in the psychological domain that magic mushrooms become 
more problematic. Even experienced users know that mushroom trips 
can turn nasty: the visions can become hellish, the gnostic insights can 
be too much to take in, the fear of dying or going mad or of perma- 
nently losing one’s identity can become overbearing. Quiet reassur- 
ance is usually enough to turn the trip around, for its peak is over 
relatively quickly, but in extreme cases sedation may be necessary. It 
has fortunately been appreciated by the medical community that the 
old-fashioned rush for the stomach pump (gastric lavage) merely 
makes a bad situation worse. 

In only a small minority of cases do any of these symptoms persist 
beyond the immediate course of the trip, and there may be other 
aggravating circumstances: in one published British example, the 
man in question had taken mushrooms every day for a week while 
fasting and avoiding sleep, so had clearly been overdoing things.” 
There is no evidence that mushrooms can make a healthy subject psy- 
chotic,* but any latent psychosis could be triggered, for even alcohol 
can bring latent mental illness to the fore. PET scans of the brain have 
shown that most psilocin activity occurs in the areas of the brain 
known as the prefrontal cortex, the anterior cingulate and the tem- 
Poromedial cortex.” Interestingly, these same areas are implicated in 
certain types of schizophrenia, especially the type of psychosis known 
as hallucinatory ego disintegration, though an exact equivalence 
between tripping on mushrooms and schizophrenia is far from 
Proven. Nevertheless, it stands to reason that anyone with a personal 
or family history of mental illness, or who is depressed or feeling psy- 
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chologically unstable in any way, should assiduously avoid mus 
rooms, or any other psychoactive drugs for that matter. 

Although there has been an absolute moratorium on research int 

psychedelics since the moral panic about LSD in the 1960s, a 
softening of attitudes has opened the door to clinical trials with 
cybin. The days are long gone, however, when white-coated scientist 
would, say, spike individual monkeys with psilocybin to see how th 
other, straight members of the experimental colony would react t& 
having a tripper in their midst (the answer was, usually, badly).* Th 
political and social overtones of such experiments should be obvio 
scientists wanted to ‘prove’ that psychoactive drugs derailed society b 
turning good middle-class kids into zombie-like dropouts. The fi 
that ‘dropping out’, as certain alternative lifestyle choices w 
labelled in the 1960s, might have been determined by cultural or se 
ological factors and not by deterministic psychological ones s 
have passed these scientists by. 

These days most research is psychological, in the broadest 
being to do with the mind. For example, one study showed how si 
jects under the influence of psilocybin were more likely to make in 
rect semantic associations; that is in tests they were more likely t 
make ‘poetic’ or ‘creative’ connections between unrelated word 
Anecdotal reports suggest that psilocybin may be effective in treatit 
cluster headaches,"* while a preliminary study has found hints th 
when taken in conjunction with a course of therapy, it might be 
cessful in curing certain obsessive-compulsive disorders.” If 
mushrooms do indeed make you temporarily mad, then it may be th 
a bit of madness is good for you.** 4 

Perhaps the biggest danger surrounding magic mushrooms is t 
danger of picking the wrong sort. A death in Australia from renal fa 
ure was almost certainly caused by the poor unfortunate picking 
wrong mushroom.” This danger is most acute with that other cl. 
psychoactive fungi, the amanitas, which are closely related to the 
aforementioned deadly species, Amanita virosa and Amanita ph 
loides. In Britain, once one is familiar with the Liberty Cap, it is dt 
cult to confuse it with anything else (though inexperienced piel 
may do so). In America, however, one psychoactive species, Psil 
stuntzii, is easily confused with the deadly poisonous Galerina 
nalis, with which it can happily grow side by side. Wherever th 
picked, accuracy of identification is essential and the slightest 
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should lead any would-be experimenter to err on the side of caution. 
If harm reduction is the principal concern, then there is surely a per- 
suasive argument for the legal sale of cultivated mushrooms to prevent 
people from making potentially lethal mistakes. 

In the general scheme of things, then, the greatest risk to health, lib- 
erty and well-being comes from magic mushrooms’ proscribed status 
and the fact that using them carries the stiffest legal penalties: in law, 
psilocybin is typically listed alongside heroin as the most dangerous of 
illicit drugs. In 1971, the United Nations, under considerable American 
pressure, introduced its Convention on Psychotropic Substances as an 
adjunct to its earlier Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs (1961). 
Though at the time illicit use of magic mushrooms in Europe and 
America was minimal, had not gone overground and was probably lit- 
tle known to the policy makers, psilocybin and psilocin were included 
in the Convention because of their structural similarity to the great 
drugs menace of the time, LSD. Signatories agreed to prohibit these 
synthetics but, following appeals by the Mexican government, not the 
plants that contained them: the Mexicans were understandably wor- 
ried by the prospect of having to prevent indigenous mushroom use. 
As we shall see, it was this distinction that opened the legal loophole 
that exists in Holland, and that existed in Britain until 2005, allowin, 
the sale of fresh mushrooms. q 

This legal situation is the predominant cultural force about which 
contemporary mushroom enthusiasts must orientate themselves 
rather like iron filings in a magnetic field. One of the reasons that 
invented histories, supposed lineages of mushroom use stretching back 
to the dawn of time, are so readily believed and so trenchantly defend- 
- oY aiinosion is that they serve to legitimate this illicit hobby. For 
— — religions and philosophies were founded on bemush- 
cia ey ange then contemporary use is very far from the self- 
ria i : ree infantile or escapist act that mainstream society still 
slay cian we that taking mushrooms remains a 
ldeiiee Geeks ural act ve: ich, for many, forms the kernel of an 
cattle fo a sense of ava or opposition to the main- 
me its ly the — ol this book that Western mushroom 

ae ly to the 1950s will meet with considerable resistance 

‘ome quarters. 
Cpensas g claim that magic mushrooms are not just another drug 
‘re psycho-spiritual tools that bring a greater understanding of 
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the self, of our place in the world and of some essential ‘ 
Mainstream society, they maintain, is blinkered by the ‘war on dru 
and is unfairly prejudiced against this most benign and illuminating 
naturally occurring hallucinogens. In my scrutiny and revision of 
story of the magic mushroom, it is fair to say that I have a certai 
amount of sympathy with these claims. Nevertheless, I would su; 
that enthusiasts’ time would be better spent arguing the case for mus 
rooms in terms of the culturally sanctioned criteria of our time, thati 
on health and medical grounds, than on the grounds of some fantasti 
cal history, dreamed up on a basis of wishful thinking and overworke 
evidence. In other words, enthusiasts must convincingly persuade tl 
law makers that any risks to mental and physical health are ones th 
society can reasonably tolerate (as has indeed happened in Holla 

If mushrooms really are safe, if they really do deliver mea: 
insights, then the fact that the practice is a modern one is neither he 
nor there. Indeed, I would argue that placing the history of the mus 3 
room on a sound footing, and excising the more excessive claims m 
on its behalf, can only strengthen the enthusiasts’ case, for it ¥ 
afford them a little more credibility. As it is, the recent popularity 
the magic mushroom rather suggests that popular culture has al 
tuled in its favour, a situation that official policy now lags breat 
lessly behind. 

I shall return to the thorny issue of prohibition in Chapter Fo! 
but for now, our introductions over, it is time to begin telling the sto 
of the magic mushroom and how it came to have its foot wedged firn 
ly in the door of Western culture. We need to go back to the beginning 
to look at the archaeological remains from the earliest of human cu 
tures, to see whether civilisation really began, as so many say, intl 
psychedelic swirl of a bemushroomed age. 
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3 
The Archaeology of Ecstasy 


And did those feet in ancient times 
Dance upon England’s mountains green? 
And were the holy Spores of God 
On England’s pleasant pastures seen? 


Stephen Hancock, ‘Jerusalem (Glade remix)” 


Imagine the scene. A Palaeolithic hunter-gatherer bends down and 
picks a variety of mushroom she has never encountered before. She is 
struck at once by its delicate pointy cap, its distinctive and memorable 
shape; and yet, there is something else about it that draws her attention, 
for it seems almost as if the mushroom is calling to her. Nevertheless, 
mindful of the risks, she nibbles it gingerly; but then, finding its taste 
not altogether unpleasant, she swallows it and eats more. Thirty min- 
utes later, when the colours begin and the world starts to ripple around 
her, she finds herself propelled into the numinous world of the ances- 
tors and spirits who tumble towards her out of the sky and whisper 
songs of love and longing in her ear. ‘We have been waiting for you, 
they sing. Overwhelmed, she falls to the ground in ecstasy. Hours later, 
when it is all over, the colours and spirits long gone, she returns to her 
camp with a glint in her eye, and a bundle of the sacred mushrooms 
cupped in her hand. ‘Look what I’ve found, she says... 


Speak to any serious-minded mushroom aficionado, and this is the 
kind of picture of the distant past that he or she will conjure up, telling 
you that it would have been ‘natural’ or ‘obvious’ for prehistoric 
cultures to have used magic mushrooms. Our ancestors, living in 
much closer contact with the natural world, would have had their 
es more keenly honed to the powers of plants than we do. 

hamanistically inclined, they would have unquestionably welcomed 
and celebrated the discovery of this key to the door of the otherworld. 
This belief resurfaces time and again in different guises, and we will 
Meet it many times. 
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Of course, this kind of argument should immediately alert the criti 
cal enquirer, for whenever anything is deemed ‘natural’ and ‘obviou 
it almost always turns out, on closer inspection, to be culturally s 
cific, localised and historically contingent — in other words, not at 
natural or obvious. The belief actually rests upon an implicit ph 
sophical assumption: that there is some universal or essen 
psychedelic experience that transcends history and culture, so tha 
anyone eating a magic mushroom will have a similar, usual spiritua 
inflected, experience irrespective of who, when and where they are. | 
will be ecstatic, boundless, oceanic, noetic, cosmic, ‘far out’, or any 0 
the other superlatives that are usually applied in such circumstances. 
will be wholly benign, pleasurable and desirable. Thus, goes the arg 
ment, any culture that stumbles upon a new hallucinogenic plant wil 
embrace it with open arms. 

Historians and archaeologists are now all too aware of how @ 
views of the past are tempered by the attitudes and dispositions of 
present, and how these views may say more about us than ever th 
can about the people who came before us. The belief in the ancientn 
of psychedelia is no exception for it turns out, somewhat parado: 
ly, to have rather recent origins: to be a product of the utopian s 
ments that accompanied the psychedelic revolution of the 1950s al 
1960s. In the early days of the cultural movement that would ever 
ally bequeath us the magic mushroom, academics and intellectus 
happily and legitimately took drugs such as LSD and mescaline, at 
then marvelled that they had discovered an ancient and secret path 
the kingdom of heaven. 

One of the first to do so was Aldous Huxley, who famously to 
mescaline in the spring of 1953, and wrote up his experiences in Ti 
Doors of Perception. There, alongside poetic descriptions of hi 
spiritual ecstasies, he suggested that all ‘the vegetable sedatives ar 
narcotics, all the euphorics that grow on trees, the hallucinogens tha 
ripen in berries or can be squeezed from roots — all, without excep 
have been known and systematically used by human beings since 

immemorial’. The reason, he said, was simple: the longing to tr 
scend the drudgeries and privations of life ‘is and always has been 
of the principal appetites of the soul’.* Other intellectuals and ac 
demics, caught up in the excitement of those early days, concurred 
placed that ancient appetite not in the soul but in some essentiali 
‘human nature’, or in the genes, and argued that it is a drive that, 
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its better known sexual counterpart, we repress at our peril.’ 

When psychedelia went mainstream during the mid 1960s, and the 
drugs were hurriedly made illegal, these arguments were eagerly reit- 
erated by hippies determined to make the case against prohibition. 
Eyen today the popular writer Paul Devereux argues that human his- 
tory is one ‘long trip’ from which modern Western culture with its 
‘war on drugs’ represents an anomalous aberration.’ In the case of 
magic mushrooms, therefore, enthusiasts imagine an unbroken tradi- 
tion of use stretching back to the Palaeolithic, which includes the 
hunter-gatherer shamans, the Neolithic builders of Stonehenge and 
Avebury, the ancient Greeks at Eleusis, the Iron Age Druids and 
medieval witches, and which was only severed by Christianity and the 
machinations of the industrial revolution.‘ 

While it is true that archaeologists are coming to terms with the fact 
that psychoactive drugs have played a part in human culture perhaps 
for millennia, one of the major themes running through this book is 
that this essentialist view of the psychedelic experience is problematic. 
Iargue instead that drug experiences, whatever essential elements hey 
may or may not contain, are always culturally bound, culturally medi- 
ated.’ Different people, let alone different cultures, have quite clearly 
approached the same drug differently, and the common thread linking 
disparate cultures in their relationship with drugs is more correctly an 
attitude of ambivalence. A rigorous history of the magic mushroom 
must therefore be built upon the evidence, and not upon a philosoph- 
ical assumption, however ardently we may wish it to be true. In later 
chapters I shall look at the evidence for mushrooming traditions in 
Mexico and Siberia, but for now let us start by sifting through the 
material remains left by earlier, prehistoric European cultures to see 


whether i i 
— any of them really had acquired the taste for magic mush- 


i any Particular culture to have centralised the use of a psychoactive 
Feed three conditions must obtain: the plant must be available in suf- 
aor quantities to meet demand, either growing in a plentiful enough 
nae or obtainable by trade; the culture must know that the plant in 
siees foie — ingested, is responsible for causing the subsequent 
nies ns of consciousness; and finally, most importantly of all, there 
i Ree a cultural context in which those alterations can be mean- 

stully apprehended, and psychologically and socially integrated. 
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The experience, in other words, has to be one worth repeating, it 
desirable effects outweighing any negative consequences. Not one of 
these prerequisites is ever guaranteed. 

To illustrate the first point, let us consider the ecology of the Liberty 
Cap, Psilocybe semilanceata. You will recall that this mushr 
favours acid upland pastures and grows in the kinds of conditior 
where the only viable form of agriculture is sheep- or cattle-farmin 
However, for much of its prehistory Britain was covered not in pas 
but in dense primary forest,’ so the mushroom here would have 
uncommon or rare. It could only have been with the introduction o 
agriculture and the gradual clearance of the forests from the Neolithi 
onwards, from around 5000 BCE, that pastures of sufficient size we 
have been established to make psilocybin mushroom use in Bi 
plausible. It would be quite wrong of us to assume that just beca' 
magic mushroom is abundant now it has been so throughout all 
human history and prehistory. 

The second point, that cultures must spot the causal connectiol 
between eating a plant and the unusual effects this produces, seems 
obvious as hardly to need stating. In our scientific age it is easy to fo 
get that pre-modern cultures have attributed all manner of phenome 
na to various agencies, not all of which proved to have substan 
Take the example of ergot poisoning. At various points during d 
Middle Ages, and even as late as 1953 in France and Belgiun 
European society was periodically afflicted by a terrible plague th 
struck down whole regions at a time. The affected would be beset » 
trembling of the limbs, formication — the feeling that they were co 
ered in crawling ants — sweats and fevers, together with terri 
visions and hallucinations. In extreme cases, victims would go pern 
nently insane, or would develop a fatal gangrene in their extremitie 
This scourge was seen as a God-given punishment and named 
Anthony’s fire, after the saint who was said to be able to appease th 
Almighty and cure this terrible affliction.’ 

We now know that it was caused, if not directly by the hand of Goe 
then by the ergot fungus, Claviceps purpurea, which grows parasit 
cally upon grasses, especially species of rye. This fungus forms a h 
lumpy, rind-covered structure called a sclerotium (another 
strategy for riding out adverse conditions), which sticks out from 
grass head like a blackened ear of corn. Ergot sclerotia conta 
potent array of psychoactive and toxic alkaloids, from which 
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infamous drug of the 1960s, LSD, may be derived and which, when 
accidentally milled into flour, cause gangrene and hallucinations. 
Remarkably, though ergot’s vasoconstricting effects have long been 
known and employed in folk medicine as an abortifacient or to bring 
pregnancies to term, its role in causing St Anthony’s fire went undis- 
covered until the modern period. It seems that medieval herbalists 
were quite unable to spot the causal connection. 

The opposite is in fact true, in that pre-modern cultures often 
wrongly attribute a range of virtues to plants and potions that we now 
know to be inert - most aphrodisiacs providing the obvious disap- 
pointing example. But during the 1960s it was reported that the Kuma 
people from the Wahgi Valley of the West Highland region of New 
Guinea used a hallucinogenic mushroom to go into collective states of 
trance. The news caused a substantial amount of excitation in the 
West, for it was hoped that this would prove to be the first example of 
indigenous mushroom use outside Mexico and Siberia.’ Under the 
influence of this mushroom, called nonda by the tribespeople, the men 
would dress up in ritual gear, grow tense and excitable, and run amok 
through their village. The women, meanwhile, would become relaxed 
and giggly, boast about their sexual exploits, dance provocatively and 
flirt indecorously with men. Both sexes acquired double vision, 
became shivery, and occasionally lost the power to speak. Some of the 
afflicted claimed to be able to see spirits and bush demons. 

However, in spite of several mycological expeditions to the region in 
which nonda specimens were successfully collected and identified (it 
turns out that nonda actually comprises several different species 
belonging to the genus Boletus), no trace of any hallucinogenic com- 
pound has ever been found within them.’ This curious omission 
rather explains why the mushrooms only became ‘active’ at certain 
times of the year and could otherwise be eaten with impunity, and why 
lying in running water apparently ‘cured’ the afflicted. Though it has 
been suggested that tobacco, which is hallucinogenic in strong doses, 
might have been responsible, it seems more likely that the nonda 
trance was an example of an event known in anthropology as a ‘rite of 
tebellion’."* Like the carnivalesque antics of Mardi Gras, or the 
medieval ‘feast of fools’, these effervescent social dramas — which 
ee parody and ridicule the norms and rules of the status quo — act 

safety valves and release pent-up societal tensions. None of them 
Tequire the intercession of a drug, but merely an excuse — though of 
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course intoxicants may be consumed. In this instance the symptoms 
intoxication were quite spuriously attributed to a mushroom byt 
Kuma, illustrating that knowledge of the causality between a drug 
its action can never be assumed, however obvious that connecti¢ 
may appear to us. 

Finally, and most importantly, for a psychoactive plant to beco 
legitimated or even institutionalised there must also exist a cultural 
agreed context into which the strange experiences it elicits can eas 
be slotted, and thus made meaningful and comprehended. But in m 
cultures, both current and historical, that context has been whol 
lacking, and locally occurring psychoactive drugs have been 
but shunned as either worthless or poisonous. 

For example, it is commonly recognised that indigenous culture 
the Americas, most notably Central and South America, have lo 
employed a whole range of psychoactive plants for ritual and re . 
ation. The proportion of available psychoactive plants actually 
the Old World is substantially lower." The reason for this dis 
seems not to be a paucity of botanical knowledge but a cultural 
sion towards the plants and their pharmacological effects. 

In the Amazon rainforest there is one psychoactive brew, knowl 
ayahuasca or yagé, that is used almost ubiquitously by tribes a 
the region and forms a potent cornerstone of indigenous spiritu: 
Nevertheless, and in spite of peer pressure, some tribes in ayahuat 
regions regard it as so tainted with negative associations, with sore 
warfare and strife, that they will have nothing to do with it. 

Similarly, it has been known since the 1920s that througho 
southern Pacific Ocean there are, rather bizarrely, several species 
hallucinogenic fish, two of which are the Hawaiian manini 
Acanthurus triostegus sandvicensis, and the South African 
bream, Kyphosus vaigiensis."’ The unknown active ingredients 
most concentrated in the fishes’ heads and brains. In Honolulu 
1927 about thirty Japanese workers from the mayor’s office v 
struck down with strange hallucinations and a feeling of pre: 
upon the chest after eating a meal of one such species. But we hav 
to see the emergence of a psychedelic fish craze. 

Closer to home, there are several naturally occurring plant 
choactives in Britain’s flora, such as henbane (Hyoscyamus niger) 
mugwort (Artemesia vulgaris), but they have been largely ignored 
actively shunned, by modern psychedelic enthusiasts. Admittedly, 
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threshold between an active dose and a toxic dose of henbane (which 
contains the deliriant drug scopolamine and was used by Dr Crippen 
to murder his wife) is worryingly narrow. Nor are its effects supposed 
to be altogether pleasant: I have heard it described by more than one 
brave experimenter as ‘the Hieronymus Bosch trip’. On the other 
hand, mugwort, which contains a drug called thujone, might be 
regarded as a little tame in comparison to modern synthetics, but this 
simply reinforces the point. Some drugs are seen as simply not worth 
the bother. 

With regard to magic mushrooms, the fly-agaric is found growing 
across great swathes of the temperate forest regions of the world but, 
barring the occasional outbreak, has only been consistently used as an 
intoxicant in two relatively small regions of Siberia. The fly-agaric was 
consumed in Japan, but only as a food, with an elaborate set of cook- 
ing techniques employed to rid the mushroom of its psychoactive 
ingredients." Magic, presumably psilocybin, mushrooms have been 
known about in China since at least the Chin Dynasty (265-420 CE), 
when they were written about by Chang Hua in his Po-wu chih, or 
Record of the Investigation of Things.” But for Chang Hua, and the 
later compilers of herbals that came after him, the mushrooms that 
‘made you laugh unceasingly’ were poisons, to be avoided or, if acci- 
dentally eaten, to be treated with herbal remedies. 

In Europe, as we shall see, psilocybin mushrooms have been known 
about since at least as long ago as the fifteenth century, with some 
writers even likening their effects to those of opium, but no one seems 
to have eaten them intentionally until the twentieth. And, at the risk of 
getting a little ahead of ourselves, contemporary statistics from 
Holland show that although the numbers of people who have ever 
taken magic mushrooms is steadily increasing, most only take them 
Once or twice in their lifetime. If the desire to alter consciousness 
through drugs is a primal urge, as insistent as the drive to have sex, 
then we seem to have it very much under control. 


With these points in mind, we can now turn to the archaeological 
Tecord to see what evidence there is for prehistoric mushroom use. 
Immediately, we stumble upon two problems. The first is that mush- 
eae differ from almost all other naturally occurring psychoactives 
; at they do not have to be prepared in any way before they are con- 
‘umed. They do not have to be roasted, fermented, pounded, boiled or 
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infused (though they may be cooked or made into tea for palatability 
sake), They do not have to be chewed in quids for hours at a tim 
injected, smoked, snuffed, rubbed on the skin in salves, taken 
enema, or consumed by any of the other pleasant, and not so pleasay 
methods by which we have learnt to introduce drugs into the bod 
They can simply be picked and eaten, and consequently there is not 
ing in the way of paraphernalia that might have been left in tf 
archaeological record to indicate their use. 

The second is that mushrooms themselves, perhaps even mo 
than plants, do not preserve well. Archaeological ages are defins 
the basis of the skeletal remains of prehistoric cultures, upon 
hard-wearing and long-lasting artefacts of bone, ceramics, metal 
stone. We talk of the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, the Iron Age, b 
quite what wonders might have belonged to any “Wood Age’ we sh 
never know, for they will have long rotted away. Even more # 
wood — which does occasionally get preserved if dropped in acid 
— mushrooms are delicate, evanescent and highly putrescible, 
rotting away within a few hours of appearance. Nor is drying ag 
antee of protection from the ravages of their hungry, saprophytic, f 
gal brethren, It should come as no surprise, therefore, to learn 
fungi of all kinds appear extremely rarely in the archaeological re 

There are a handful of examples, however. The ‘Iceman’ 
Neolithic man whose wounded body was preserved where it fell 
thousand years ago in the snow-capped Tyrolean Alps along the p 
sent day Italian-Austrian border — was found to have been carry 
pieces of fungus strung upon a leather strap."* These were of Fon 
fomentarius, a type of bracket fungus that grows out of trees in bi 
scallop-like shelves and has been used as tinder since prehistoric ti 
(pieces of this fungus have been found by the hearths of Mesolith 
tlements at Starr Carr in Yorkshire and Maglemose in Denmath 
and Piptoporus betulinus, the Birch polypore or razor-strop fungus 
called because it is excellent for honing the edge of a razor. For W 
purpose the Iceman had them is unclear (metal razors having yet 
invented in the Stone Age): they could have been used for ti t 
medicine or magic, or have had some other symbolic signifi 
is unknown to us. 

A variety of puffball, Bovista nigrescens, has been discovered at) 
ious British sites: from an Iron Age midden at Skara Brae in Orkt 
from a Roman fortification at Stanwick in Yorkshire, and frot 
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Roman well in Scole in Norfolk. Like many puffballs, this species is 
edible when young but not by the time it has produced spores, as all 
these examples had. The presence of the fungus at these sites is there- 
fore mysterious: it may have been used for magic, for medicine or even 
for loft insulation! Further afield in North America, nineteenth-cen- 
tury grave ‘guardians’, that is carved figures of faces and animals 
placed in indigenous graves, appear to be made from the dried remains 
of the mushroom Fomitopsis officinalis, and not from wood as was 
originally thought.* 

And that, along with just one or two more examples, is pretty much 
the extent of it. Needless to say, there is not a single instance of a 
magic mushroom being preserved in the archaeological record any- 
where. Supporters of the ancient mushrooming thesis have therefore 
invoked several other related lines of evidence to support their case 
but, as we shall see, none of these inferences is unequivocal, and each 
is open to a range of alternative explanations. 

The first comes from the fact that our European prehistoric ances- 
tors were certainly knowledgeable about a range of other psychoactive 
plants. Preserved poppy heads uncovered in Britain, Switzerland, and 
Spain — some of which were sterile, domesticated varieties — suggest 
that the dreamy but addictive analgesic drug opium (Papaver som- 
niferum) was being deliberately produced and consumed from the 
oe onwards.** Cannabis (Cannabis sativa) seems also to have 
s i Pree in Britain and Eastern Europe from perhaps the late 
ee : “ more commonly in the Iron Age.” The more menacing 
oe, oe niger) may have been imported into Britain 
aes e Neolit! a ‘or seeds and pollen have been found in residues 
arn hha led Grooved Ware pottery sherds at Balfarg in 
sel e . ca a were found buried in a leather pouch, 
ie ‘Sanit wipe ody of a woman, in a Dark Age grave near Fyrkat 
err i n = a quantity of ergot sclerotia were found in the 
iniect a of the exquisitely preserved Iron Age ‘bog-bodies’, 
of saa sae the peat in another part of Denmark near the town 
marae ‘n le. pin the argument goes, psychedelic know-how was 
Rweaitc = re se if a culture employed these psychoactive plants, 

na ae ly ae known about, and used, hallucinogenic fungi. 

Bie ae ly, there are two objections to this line of reasoning. 
‘eset ae that the presence of these plants in the archaeological 

‘0 guarantee that they were used for their psychoactive prop- 
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erties. Poppy seeds are a nutritious food source, while opium is a p 
erful painkiller and an effective treatment for respiratory and diges 
complaints. Cannabis likewise has a range of medical uses, and h 
long been grown for its fibres, from which strong and durable clo} 
canvas and rope can all be made.” Henbane seeds might have b 
purely for show, a proclamation that the owner had mastery ove 
poisonous plant (shamanism, particularly in Siberia, has often b 
accompanied by conjuring tricks — plunging hands into boiling w 
swords through the body, and so on — to demonstrate superhun 
powers”). As for Grauballe Man, his last meal might have been e 
in full knowledge of ergot’s disturbingly mind-altering effects. B 
then again, this poor unfortunate seems to have been rather unpl 
antly executed (whether as a criminal or as a willing religious 
we do not know), for he had his leg broken and suffered a traum 
blow to the head, and he might have died before any effects 0 
ergot became apparent. The administering of a plant that was kno 
say, to terminate pregnancies might simply have held a terrifying §} 
bolic force for him. 

The second problem is the one of cultural specificity that I 
already outlined, Cultures that use one psychoactive plant may hay 
socially constructed aversion towards, or be wholly ignoran 
another. Thus, when the late advocate for the magic mushro 
Terence McKenna, travelled to a region of the Amazon to investig 
the use of an indigenous psychedelic plant preparation, 00-ko 
he found that the locals were quite ignorant about the magic c# 
mushrooms sprouting abundantly from their cattle di 
Psychoactive know-how is evidently not always horizontally tran 
able. Mushrooms do have a distinctive form, however, and so a8 
ond, more promising line of inference has come from studying a 
and prehistoric art for obvious images of mushrooms. 


Perhaps more than any other archaeological discipline, the s 
ancient art is as tantalising as it is rewarding. Tracing the various 
in which ancient peoples used marks and lines, pigments and pail 
often daubed straight onto smooth rock faces or cave walls = 
express themselves necessarily narrows the gap between our we 
and theirs; yet all too often the exact meaning of their artwork 
us. Commonly, archaeologists have to live with the uncerta 
entertaining a range of possible interpretations.” Of course, it ist 
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sonable to assume that if ancient cultures did centralise the use of 
magic mushrooms they would have depicted this fact in their artwork. 
The trouble is that it is not always easy to tell whether something that 
Jooks to us like a mushroom really was intended to be one, and a 
magic one at that. The context in which the art appears is often the 
only thing that can help us decide, as the following example, taken not 
from prehistory but from the Middle Ages, demonstrates. 

In Hildesheim in Germany there is a magnificent Gothic cathedral, 
which is renowned for its pair of cast bronze doors. Each contains 
eight panels depicting biblical images, but one in particular has caught 
the attention of mushroom enthusiasts, for there, on the right-hand 
door, is a panel that seems to show human figures dwarfed by what 
looks extremely like a giant Liberty Cap. Various writers have sug- 
gested that this is evidence for a medieval magic mushroom cult per- 
sisting secretly in spite of Christian oppression. Some mushroom- 
loving craftsman must have slipped the mushroom into the image as a 
hidden but demonstrative gesture of defiance for the benefit of other 
members of his secret cult.’ 


poienl bronze door panel from the cathedral at Hildesheim, Germany. Does 
is reveal the mushroom’s influence at the root of Christianity? In fact, in spite 


of its resemblance to a Liberty Cap, the plant dwarfing the human figures is a 


stylised fig-tree. Photo by Paul Stamets, reprinted with permission. 
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Sadly, careful consideration of the context in which the doors y 
made shows only a slight chance that this interpretation is t 
doors were commissioned by Bishop Bernward in tors as the fi 
ing touch to his already magnificent cathedral. The images 
extremely carefully chosen, for the eight descending panels on th 
show the fall of Man, and the eight ascending panels on the rig 
redemption through Christ. Moreover, every image on one: 
appears next to, and is paired with, its matched antithetical oppe 
on the other, Apart from being a brilliant piece of metalworki 
doors are a coherent structural masterpiece.* Given that every d 
of every image held significance, and that the message on the de 
was so carefully constructed, it seems improbable that a magic 
room could have been surreptitiously slipped in without anyone n 
ing. Nor could a secret mushroom cult have persisted and left s 
emphatic mark upon such a high-profile expression of religious 
and piety without there being some other evidence for its e: 
But of course there is none to be found anywhere, for there 
cult, The image on the door is simply a stylised representation of 
most biblical of plants, the fig-tree.”* 

Clearly it is not enough to identify an image as a representatio 
magic mushroom on the basis of homology alone. The problet 
prehistoric art is that very often we have only the image, and n 
the contextual evidence that would tip the interpretation one 
another. For example, amateur archaeologist Reid Kaplan publi 
an oft-cited paper in 1975 in which he argued that a recurring mt 
room-shaped motif found on various Scandinavian Bronze Age ri 
and petroglyphs depicts the fly-agaric, which he imagined form 
part of a solar-based religion. Others have suggested, however, 
the motif is the sail of a ship, a tree, or a hatchet. There is no 
way of telling which, if any, is the correct interpretation. 

More recently, laser scans have revealed some hitherto undis 
Bronze Age carvings on the sarsen stones of Britain’s most 
ancient monument, Stonehenge.’ Some of them look remarkal 
mushrooms in cross section, a fact that has led some archaeolo 
speculate that not only do these depict magic mushrooms, notch 
like marks on the bedpost, but that the entire monument was bul 
resemble a magical mushroom fairy ring. The more widely a 
and prosaic theory is that the carvings are of Bronze Age axes, 
their significance is unknown. Perhaps the most eye-catching 
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from the later Iron Age is the Gundestrup cauldron, a magnificent silver 

intricately decorated with pictures of animals, plants and even 

horned figure, perhaps a deity. The archaeologist Robert Wallis has 

tentatively suggested that the vegetation might be a representation of a 

oactive plant, or even, because of the pointy leaves, the Liberty 
Cap.” Then again, he accepts that it could be entirely decorative. 

But perhaps the most famous example comes from the abundance 
of rock art found upon the Tassili plateau of southern Algeria, which 
dates, incredibly, from the Neolithic to the start of the Common Era. 
Though not discovered by him, one particular Neolithic image was 
popularised by the aforementioned mushroom advocate Terence 
McKenna, who reproduced it in two of his widely read books,” 
Subsequently, it has become an icon for the psychedelic mushroom 
community, appearing on posters, T-shirts, postcards and, of course, 
liberally across the Internet. The image depicts a squat, male, human 
figure, standing braced against the earth as if shouldering a heavy 
load. He wears feathers or plumes upon his head, and a bee-shaped 
mask. His form is covered in a psychedelic pattern of lozenges and 
dots, which swirl out between his legs. But most strikingly of all, he 
appears to be clutching handfuls of mushrooms, which also sprout 
alarmingly from his legs, arms and torso. Surely here is incontrovert- 
ible evidence: a bemushroomed shaman depicted in the full force of a 
psilocybin-induced ecstasy? 

Well, possibly. The popular image that has been so widely circulat- 
ed is not a photo of the original, but a copy, a drawing made during 
the 1990s by McKenna’s then wife and mushroom enthusiast in her 
own right, Kat Harrison. Neither went to see the original rock paint- 
ing in Algeria, but derived their interpretation from photos in a book, 
The Rock Paintings of Tassili by Jean-Dominique Lajoux.” While 
Harrison strove accurately to copy the original, and to enhance only 
those aspects of it that had been damaged and obscured," her repre- 
Sentation, informed by her own mushroom experiences, subtly rein- 
forced this shamanistic interpretation. So in her drawing the 
Rrcibetances definitely look like mushrooms, whereas in the original 
a semblance is not quite so emphatic: they could be mushrooms or 
apa be, say, arrows. Similarly, in the original the plumes from 

le igure’s headdress are not distinguishable as feathers; neither are 
swirling psychedelic patterns quite so obviously swirling and 
Psychedelic. Without any shadow of a doubt, Kat Harrison’s striking 
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shaman, but whether that was the intention of the original Neolithic _ 
artist(s) remains moot. Image © Kat Harrison, reprinted with permis: 


facsimile depicts a bemushroomed shaman, and has rightly 


adopted as such, but whether that was the intention of the ori 
artist(s) is far from settled. 
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For instance, there is the contextual presence of other closely relat- 
ed pieces of art from the same region that depict the same ‘bee- 
masked’ figure but without any ‘mushrooms’. If the mushrooms were 
the most important aspect of the figure, why are they absent from 
these other pictures? Curiously, mushroom enthusiasts have little to 
say about a further image of a woman bent over with ‘mushrooms’ 
apparently sprouting from her derriére." Could it be that for these 
ancient artists mushrooms had a more scatological or sexual signifi- 
cance? Or that the mushroom’s more typical association with decay 
meant that the bee-masked ‘shaman’ was actually some apocalyptic 
figure reminding the viewer of mortality and death? Then again, if the 
mask was really meant to look like a bee, as McKenna thought, could 
it not be that those ‘mushrooms’ were actually arrows or stings, sym- 
bols of some superhuman power? Lajoux thought the ‘mushroom’ 
protuberances incomprehensible and saw the figure as an anthropo- 
morphised moufflon, or sheep. 

McKenna also drew attention to another image from Tassili, which 
seems to show some anthropomorphised flat-capped mushroom fig- 
ures, with faces, arms and legs, running while clutching ‘mushrooms’ 
in their hands. Admittedly, these figures are more convincing as mush- 
rooms, but then again one is reminded of the cloth-capped jesters that 
appear in medieval art and have nothing to do with either mushrooms 
or psychedelia.** The point remains that all the so-called incontrovert- 
ible visual evidence produced by enthusiasts to argue for prehistoric 
mushroom use turns out to be open to many and varied alternative 
interpretations. In each case, the mushroom interpretation may be 
correct, but it may equally very well not be. 


This is clearly an unsatisfactory state of affairs for both academics and 
partisan enthusiasts alike, but recently the discipline of rock-art stud- 
les was shaken up by two academics, David Lewis-Williams and 
Thomas Dowson, determined to set it on a more scientific and 
Unequivocal basis. In the process they argued that some Palaeolithic 
Tock art was an attempt to represent hallucinations obtained in 
trances and other altered states of consciousness, a move that has split 
the archaeological community ever since. Their ‘three stages of trance’ 
model is one of the most hotly contested issues in current archaeology, 
and has triggered more than one good old-fashioned academic spat 
tween the various parties.** 
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They began their study by examining data from earlier neurop 
ological investigations into the kinds of hallucination produced by 
psychoactive drug mescaline, and by certain types of migraine.*] 
these they developed their three-stage model of trance. The first s 
a light trance, is marked by the appearance of so-called phosphen 
entoptic hallucinations: that is, hallucinations that are generated } 
in the physical apparatus of the vision system (these can be 
example, when we rub our eyes a little too vigorously"). As th 
produced by the vagaries of our shared human physiology, 
uniformly experienced across cultures. But as the trance deepen 
the second level, these entoptic hallucinations become consciou 
unconsciously interpreted as more culturally specific ‘iconic’ 
Thus, a person in this second stage seeing a zigzag might 
say, a snake or a lightning strike depending on the relative 
of each of these to his or her culture, At the third and deepest 
trance, subjects are unable to make any distinction between 
and iconic forms, for they are plunged into an overwhelmingly 
experience. Thus, they might feel themselves in the presence 
deities and mythological beings specific to their world view. 

According to Lewis-Williams and Dowson, each stage of 0 
produces its own characteristic hallucinations, but from a s 
tural point of view, universally experienced entoptic hallucinatior 
easiest to recognise. Thus, they abstracted what they regarded 
six typical entoptics: grids, parallel lines, dots, zigzags, filigre 
nested curves. Their aim then was to see whether any of these *t 
signatures’ appeared in examples of rock art. 

Originally they tested their model on the petroglyphs of 
people of southern Africa, which were known to have been cr 
immediately following participation in communal trance rit 
archaeologists were excited to find both entoptic and iconic n 
that corresponded well with the shapes predicted by their th 
model. Gathering momentum, they then applied the model to p 
toric art from Europe, from the Upper Palaeolithic, and again 
they found the presence of entoptic, entoptic/iconic and iconic 
In short, it looked as if this European rock art had been produc 
people who were wholly familiar with altered states of cons 

Prior to the three stages of trance model, a few anthropol: 
wondered whether indigenous art might not have had its origi 
hallucinogenically inspired visions.“ During the 1960s, a few in 
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investigators found that under the influence of Mexican 
magic mushrooms they saw Aztec-style patterns woven throughout 
their hallucinations.” The problem was that it might have been their 
cultural expectations, rather than some essential property of the 
mushrooms, that determined the form of these mutable inner 
tapestries. Subjectivity could never be entirely ruled out. Lewis- 
Williams and Dowson’s model appeared to put the matter on a much 
more scientific, objective basis and it was eagerly followed by a range 
of academic studies purporting to have found additional evidence for 
trance experiences expressed through American and European prehis- 
toric art." Some of these studies argued that psilocybin mushrooms 
lay behind the visions. 

Eye-catching headlines in the press about ‘Stone Age Psychedelia’ 
and ‘Raves in the Caves’ did much to propel this appealing idea 
into popular consciousness, but the equally compelling counter- 
arguments, and the often impassioned and vitriolic manner in which 
the debate has been played out, are pretty much unknown beyond 
academia." It would take far too much space to summarise them all 
here but, once again, most rest on the problem of cultural specificity 
and the method’s failure to escape subjectivity. 

For example, writers and artists have struggled since the time of the 
Romantics to represent their natural or drug-induced hallucinations, 
and so the idea that anyone could reduce these to six abstracted forms 
seems arbitrary, subjective and unduly optimistic. And while altered 
states of consciousness may generate entoptic forms, not every entop- 
tic form unambiguously indicates an altered state. There are all man- 
ner of reasons why people could have been moved to leave patterns 
and marks upon rocks and stones. Inspired by nature, they might have 
wanted to draw ripples or waves. Primitive tools might have limited 
artistic expression to curves and zigzags. Like doodlers everywhere, 
Prehistoric artists might simply have found the patterns pleasing. Or 
they might have been bored. And even if our ancestors did make use 
- a aaa or other psychoactives, there is no reason why they 
i have wanted to record their entoptic hallucinations. After all, 
ae intrepid mushroom enthusiasts today regard their ‘entoptic’ 

'suals as trivial compared to the deeper ‘iconic’ visions obtained on 
ae Academic opinion is at best divided over the model, at 
against it, so once again this particular line of inference reaches 

a dead end. 
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There is one final approach that we need to discuss, for if n 
mushrooms were used in ancient times, they would have to hav 
used religiously (they are inherently spiritual, remember). It 
reason, therefore, that the place to look for traces is in the relics o 
ancient shamanic-inflected European religions. And the three 
spring most obviously to mind, to mushroom enthusiasts at leas 
Druidry, witchcraft and the ancient Greek rites of Eleusis. 


For nearly two thousand years spanning ancient Greek and Ro 
rule, mystery rites in honour of the goddesses Demeter 
Persephone were performed annually at Eleusis, near Athens, 
temple marking the place where Hades was supposed to have abe 
ed Persephone into the underworld.* The September celebri 

were open to all Greek speakers, excepting murderers, for the p 
about a month’s wages, and were attended by many thousands o 
ple, from the lowly to the great and the good, Plato, the thi 
whom Western philosophy begins (and some say ends), is thou 
have been an initiate. Celebrants walked a processional rout 
Athens, performing ritual ablutions along the way. They spent 
dancing in preparation and then they imbibed a potion froma 
cup, the kykeon, before entering the secret telesterion initiati 
where a great mystery was revealed. Contemporary wri 
about the experience in hushed tones of reverential awe but, b 
disclosure of exactly what happened inside the temple at Elet 
punishable by death, the climax of the ceremony has remained 

mysterious to this day. As classical writers seem, without excepti 
have had a profoundly moving, ecstatic or mystical exp 
Eleusis, modern enthusiasts have argued that the potion mus 
been psychoactive. And that, of course, means it could have co n 
magic mushrooms. 

The poet and author Robert Graves who, as we shall see, 7 
stranger to mushrooms himself, was the first to suggest that p 
lucinogens might have induced the reported mystical ra 
proposed, on the basis of his idiosyncratic interpretation 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter and other Greek myths, that the} 
given to all celebrants had originally contained the fly-agaric, © 
at a later stage by a more efficacious psilocybin mushri 
American friend Robert Gordon Wasson ~ who played the 
the modern discovery of the magic mushroom — favoured e1 
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likely psychoactive agent, for its psychoactive alkaloids could have 

been separated from the toxic ones by soaking the sclerotia in water.** 

Others have suggested a mixture of ergot and mushrooms, or just 
in old cubensis, as the responsible agents." 

Sadly, in the absence of any material residues or documentary evi- 
dence that would tell us exactly what was in the cup, all these theories 
must remain speculative. And while Plato could certainly have entered 
the realm of eternal forms after drinking mushroom tea from the 
kykeon, the history of religion is also replete with examples of mass 
epiphanies induced by nothing more exotic than enthusiastic fervour 
(contemporary charismatic Christianity being a case in point, vehe- 
mently opposed as it is to drugs of all kinds). The Eleusinian potion 
may have been alcoholic or, acting as placebo, may have contained 
nothing inebriating or psychoactive at all: the lengthy preparations 
and the great sense of anticipation and expectation could have been 
sufficient to have generated the feelings of religious awe that were so 
widely reported. The tendency to imagine drugs at the centre of a vari- 
ety of ancient religions says rather more about us, and our inability to 
countenance religious ecstasy without the use of psychoactives, than it 
does about the religions concerned. With so little to go on, the belief 
that mushrooms were consumed at Eleusis is highly tendentious, and 
even if it were truly the case, the Greek participants, ignorant of what 
was in the potion, would surely have had no idea that it was mush- 
rooms they were taking. 

. The same is not supposed to be true of the shadowy Druids who, it 
is widely believed, knowingly consumed mushrooms as part of their 
Pagan rites at Stonehenge. Again, it was Robert Graves who started 
the ball rolling. He argued, in one of his lengthy ruminations about the 
omega that the Druids formed part of a pan-European mush- 

ult, and that they had remained on good terms with the ancient 
eve by supplying them with bundles of fly-agarics wrapped in 
re amar for consumption at Eleusis.” Graves’s intellectual 

. Be that the idea gained a certain currency. Others followed 
ilar lise ae the Greek myths but the early Trish and Welsh ver- 
Tain), wha . re (including the Welsh Mabinogion and the Irish 

“hi A ch are replete with references to Druids and their magical 

a cademics and enthusiasts alike have wondered whether these 

Contain thinly veiled references to psychoactive potions and 
Preparati ‘ 5 2 
‘ons and their consciousness-altering effects.®* After all, isn’t it 
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natural and obvious that Celtic Europe’s very own shama 
would have supped on the local hallucinogenic fungi? 

Well, once again, alarm bells should ring, for what we ag 
know about the original Iron Age Druids could almost be writ 
the back of a postcard. They, being illiterate, left us no records 
own beliefs and practices, while the archaeological record pres 
with a tantalisingly incomplete picture of Iron Age religious lif 
can be certain that the link with Stonehenge is spurious, an a 
an conceit from the eighteenth and nineteenth cent 
Stonehenge was already two thousand years old by the time” 
Druids. That we know of the existence of Druids at all is by 
Greek and Roman classical authors chose to write about them 
is from these second-hand accounts that the stereotypical pict 
the Druids comes: the white-robed bearded philosophers, 
groves, harvesting mistletoe with golden sickles, and perforn 
animal and human sacrifices. But the extent to which the desei 
and fantastical or rhetorical elements of these accounts can be 
guished remains debatable: most of these authors had never b 
Britain or Gaul, let alone encountered a Druid.® In any ¢a 
mention the use of psychoactive mushrooms. Nor do any of the’ 
from the Celtic vernacular literature, which were written so lon, 
the formal end of paganism, and by people so far removed ff 
that they can tell us nothing meaningful about the Druids they pi 
to describe." . 

If the figure of the Druid has been made to work hard by 
commentators, then that of the witch has been doubly made t 
In particular, the episode of the medieval and early mode 
hunts has particularly exercised, if it has not been exorcised fro 
Western scholarly and popular imaginations. As the remonstrati 
surly Goth teenagers everywhere will surely attest, the witches 
not malevolent devil worshippers but pagans, herbalists, healé 
midwives who almost certainly knew about the properties of 
mushrooms that they slipped into their ‘flying ointments’. A th 
patriarchy, nine million of them, mainly women, were pers 
vindictive Christianity and burnt at the stake. 

This is the myth as it is popularly believed, but the real story, 4 
is a little more complicated. For one thing, the figure of nine 1 
deaths is vastly overstated, and was more realistically in the re 
forty thousand (though still a far from trivial number). For 
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The archetypal Druid as imagined in the eighteenth century. Title page from 
Antiquities of England and Wales, 1773-87, Volume IV, by Francis Grove. 


those accused as witches were most emphatically Christian, not pagan, 
and were, in the main, outsiders, loners and scapegoats who upset the 
communities in which they lived, or who took the blame for the petty 
hardships, travails and mishaps of ordinary life. The potent idea of 
witches as pagans seems to have been invented in the years between the 
two world wars, but was brought to widespread attention in 1921 by 
the British anthropologist Margaret Murray (862-1963) in her influ- 
ential book The Witch Cult in Western Europe. Here, and in subsequent 
volumes, she argued that the witches had not been devil-worshippers, 
as accused, but were actually members of an ancient pagan religion, 
€xisting secretly in rural backwaters since prehistory, that worshipped a 
ahorned god and practised magic. 

Although her thesis has now been demolished (the way she inter- 
Preted witch-confessions and her habit of gathering data partially and 
selectively are rightly regarded as unsound“), her ideas gripped the 
Popular imagination. In particular, she inspired a retired colonial civil 
Servant, Gerald Gardner (1884-1964), to set about ‘reviving’ (that is, 
“teating) her witchcraft religion: currently, Wicca is the largest and 
Most popular of the modern Pagan religions in Britain and America, 
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followed only by revived Druidry. Wiccans are gradually 
the scholarly revisions to their historical identity — that thei 
ally a recent, invented spirituality and none the worse for th 
one belief about early modern witchcraft remains firmly in p 
ticularly amongst psychedelic enthusiasts: that of the witches 
ointment.* 

According to contemporary accounts and recorded 
those accused of witchcraft would often admit to using di 
ments with which they would smear themselves before atten 
sabbats. These greasy pastes enabled them to fly or even to 
selves into animals. The idea that these ointments were not 
but mind-altering was mooted at the time of the trials. R 
sceptics, refusing to countenance the idea of magic and v 
advanced the hypothesis that the ointments were deliriants that 
ly induced the impression of flying, of turning into animals, ¢ 
sorting with the devil and so on. The idea made little i 
remained in circulation, so that ointments were depicted in eigh 
century engravings” and were discussed in this light by 
century anthropologists.* Margaret Murray gave the idea § 
consideration, and in an appendix to The Witch Cult her coll 
A. J. Clark concluded that some of the reported ingredients, h 
aconite and belladonna, might have induced a feeling of verti 
ing when introduced via the skin.” The idea was picked up by 
eth-century psychiatrists keen to disprove the ascendant Fre 
theory that the persecutions were triggered by mass hysteria cat 
repressed material surfacing from the collective psyche.” 

It was during the 1970s, however, that the idea received its mé 
tile reception, when it was restated by the anthropologist h 
Harner in his widely read book Hallucinogens and Shamanism: 
idea of witches as adept users of hallucinogens appealed not 
the burgeoning sixties and seventies psychedelic countercul i 
tient to find historical antecedents that would legitimate 
practices, but also to feminists looking for empowering historic 
models.” Harner’s unfounded suggestion (apparently borrowed 
the writer Michael Harrison”) that the witches had absorbed 
sonous ingredients of the ointment through the sensitive lining’ 
vagina, applied using broom-handles as dildos, allowed the wit 
be reinvented as ecstatic proto-feminist separatists, sexually 
ered yet independent of men. Later suggestions that the witch 
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Bean ergotism-induced mania” did little to dent the now popular 
tif that witches were adept users of psychoactive unguents, employ- 
Be poisonous tropane-containing plants belladonna (Atropa bel- 
), henbane (Hyoscyamus niger) and mandrake (Mandragora 
4 vm) as their three principal agents. From there, it was not so 
p to add magic mushrooms into this potent mixture of sex 


a lea 


and drugs.” 


Jemust be remembered that Michael Harner was an anthropologist, 


not a historian, but as such he argued passionately that we could only 
truly understand indigenous cultures and their world views if we actu- 
ally partook of their psychoactive plants and brews, rather than 
watching from the sidelines. He took his own advice to heart, famous- 
ly ‘going native’ while studying the Shuar Indians of Ecuador, and 
abandoning anthropology to undergo a gruelling shamanic training 
involving the repeated use of the psychoactive ayahuasca brew and of 
juice extracted from the datura plant.” Now datura belongs to the 
same family as belladonna, henbane and mandrake, the Solanaceae or 
potato family, and contains the same active ingredients as its three 
European cousins, namely the tropane alkaloids hyoscyamine, 
atropine and scopolamine. Its use in the New World is typically asso- 
ciated with witchcraft and sorcery, and it produces bizarre and often 
troubling hallucinations.” Harner, then, reached his conclusion about 
the European witches less upon the historical evidence than upon the 
basis of his own experiences with datura. He knew, first hand, that the 
tropanes were more than powerful enough to convince users that they 
had flown or, say, had intercourse with the devil, for his own experi- 
ences had been sufficiently terrifying and outlandish. 

The fact that there was no pagan witch-cult would rather seem to 
pour cold water on the whole notion of the ointments, no matter how 
powerfully psychoactive datura and its European cousins are. Even so, 
scholars have accepted that occasional and localised use of tropane- 
containing preparations amongst the accused cannot be entirely ruled 
out.” On the other hand, the fact that the ‘ointments’ conveniently 
explained how it was that tens, sometimes hundreds, of accused 
witches were able to gather for their sabbats without anyone noticing, 
makes the story just a little too convenient. It seems most likely that it 
Was a ‘plot device’ inserted to make the accusations seem more credi- 

le.” The idea of the ointments was already in circulation at the time 
Of the trials, for in Apuleius’ second-century ribald fable and proto- 
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novel The Golden Ass, the sorceress Pamphilé smears herse 
paste before turning into an owl. The hero of the story, 
attempts to copy her but finds himself turned into an ass, with 
comical results you might expect. The book was read by 
Shakespeare and Milton amongst others, and the fact that e 
Pamphilé’s transformation is often taken as a literal descrip 
hallucinogenic experience” suggests that it could easily have be 
as such by the witch-hunters. The origins of the ointmel 

almost certainly to have been literary. 4 


It seems that everywhere we look in the dim and distant past 
slippery and evanescent magic mushrooms simply evade o 
There are none to be found in the archaeological record, nor 
ences from other psychoactive plant remains easy to make. 
images of mushrooms are, in the absence of contextual i 
quite possibly something else entirely, while purported h 
cally inspired rock art may be nothing of the sort. Not one 
of evidence unequivocally points to their having been used 
herbalists, Stone Age architects or prehistoric shamans. Of ¢ 
absence of evidence cannot be taken as evidence of al e, 
does seem inconceivable, given the huge amounts of time in que 
that someone, somewhere, in European prehistory did not in 
ally reach out to pluck a psilocybin mushroom from the 
problem is that, if they did, they left not a single piece of 
having done so. The best we can do is to say that we really 
know, one way or the other, whether the ancients worshipped 
spores of God. Though anyone is free to make that a 
should remember that they are doing so on the basis of 
ing and not established fact. But the time has come to leave bel 
thorny question of archaeology and prehistoric ecstasy to 
traces of magic mushrooms there are in the historical 
answer is nothing if not surprising. 
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Mushroom is much eaten by the Gentry . . . but as it may delight one, 
so it may be Poison to another, 


The 
Randle Holme, The Academy of Armory (1688) 


Few mushrooms are good to be eaten and most of them do suffocate and 
strangle the eater. Therefore, I give my advice unto those that love such 
strange and new fangled meates to beware of licking honey amongst thorns 
est the sweetness of the one do countervaile the sharpness and pricking of 
the other. 


Gerard, The Herball (1597)' 


Iris a little-known fact that the common Mexican magic mushroom 
species have all appeared on postage stamps in the African Republic 
of Benin; also, a type of ‘felt’ pill-box hat 
} favoured in Romania is actually made from 
MOU BENIN the flesh of a bracket fungus, Ganoderma 
applanatum; and in Zambia tortoises are 
believed to have a passion for mushrooms, 
hence the expression ‘the guest of the tor- 
toise has mushrooms for supper’ (which is 
roughly equivalent to our ‘when in Rome 
...’) That we know this sort of trivia — and 
that it is available in sufficient quantities for 
compilers of modern miscellanies to earn a 
P healthy living — is due to the fact that all of 
itwas, at some point, written down. The result is that, with the move 
ato history, we have a much clearer picture of magic mushroom use 
in Europe than ever we can hope to obtain from the archaeological 
tecord. And the picture that emerges is quite surprising, for while peo- 
Ple appear to have been eating hallucinogenic mushrooms for as long 
as there have been records, until the twentieth century they always did 
$0 accidentally and unintentionally. 
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We must, of course, exercise a little caution when interpreti 
records, for writers and archivists prior to the late twentieth 
did not use unambiguous terms such as ‘psychedelic’, ‘halluci 
or ‘tripping’, but looser terms like ‘choaking’, ‘vertigo’ and ‘gid 
What appear to us to be the animated antics of the bem 
could have struck earlier writers as ‘convulsions’. Nor were tl 
to identify categorically the responsible species until the 
advances of the Victorian age had revolutionised fungal taxon 
Nevertheless, the language they used and the symptoms they 
are often more than suggestive of magic mushrooms, even if wi 
never be roo per cent certain what species they were referring to 

The earliest hint of an accidental mushroom consumy 
comes from the herbalist and botanist Albertus Magnus (1 
1280), in his thirteenth-century treatise De Vegetabilibus. Th 
cautioned against mushrooms ‘of a moist humour’ that ‘stop u 
head the mental passages of the creatures [that eat them] and 
insanity’.’ He seems not to have been referring here to the 
for he describes it later on in the treatise. Carolus Clusius ( 
Lécluse, 1526-1609), in his Rarorium Plantarum Historia 
described a fungus known in Germany as the narrenschwami 
‘foolish fungus’, which made people ‘mentally upset’ ( 
the mushroom that most accurately fits his description is 
vaginata, but it is not psychoactive).* And, more strikingly, 
Netherlands, the sixteenth-century physician known as 
(Pieter van Foreest, 1522-1597) recorded two possible cases © 
dental intoxication: in one, a countrywoman fell after eati 
rooms into a state of ‘grievous disorder’ from which 
recovered; in the other, a young woman was ‘flung into vio 
vulsions and the Risus sardonicus by eating mushrooms’.* 
donicus is a medical term that refers to the fixed 
symptomatic of tetanus, but in earlier medical parlance it de 
condition of pathological or uncontrollable laughter, which 
know, is one of the well-attested characteristics of the bemus r¢ 

Apart from that of Clusius, we have no records at all from th 
enteenth century, though the eighteenth is more forthcoming; 
record-keeping and fungal taxonomy become sufficiently 2 
for us to hazard attempts at identifying the species concerned. W 
is generally accepted that the earliest instance of someo 
Liberty Caps occurred in Britain in 1799, there are other 
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«es of evidence from earlier in the century. In 1755 the Reverend 
Pickering (c.1720-1755), amateur botanist and Fellow of the 
Society, submitted ‘A brief dissertation upon Fungi in general, 

and concerning the poisonous faculty of some species in particular...’ 

to the Gentleman’s Magazine, a journal to which Dr Johnson was a 

contributor.‘ There, apart from referencing the examples from 

Forestus, he distinguished two distinct types of mushroom poisoning: 

the one ‘bringing on violent vomitings, diarrhoeas, dysentries, &c’ but 

the other, more tellingly, affecting the nervous system with ‘a sense of 
choaking, convulsions, Risus sardonicus &c’? - 

Two years later, in 1757, the same magazine reported that a tailor, a 
Mr Kirk from Salisbury, together with his wife, daughter and journey- 
man, ‘were in great danger of losing their lives in a stupor and con- 
yulsions, with which they were seized, in consequence of their eating 
some stewed mushrooms for supper, which they gathered the same 
day on the downs near Amesbury’. Mr Kirk ‘had [the] presence of 
mind, soon after he found himself affected, to call an apothecary, or 
‘tis imagined they must all have perished by the morning, as ’twas with 
the greatest difficulty the daughter and journeyman were recovered, 
after lying some hours quite insensible’. Clearly Kirk did not, like his 
more famous namesake, imagine himself boldly going where no man 
had gone before, but thought instead that he and his family were poi- 
soned and very probably dying. Nevertheless, the fact that the mush- 
fooms were picked on pastures, and that the family’s alarming 
symptoms wore off after some hours, are consistent at least with the 
Liberty Cap. 

Some fifteen years later, the physician W. Heberden also wrote to 
the Gentleman's Magazine to warn readers of ‘the noxious effects of 
Some Funguses’.” He described how a man and his family picked and 
a ‘champignons’ but were, some five minutes later, ‘all much 
, ae . The man ‘was unable to shut his eyes and was so giddy he 
ed ardly stand; the woman felt the same symptoms in a more vio- 
i <eree; and the child, who had but just tasted them, had convul- 

Be tions in its arms’. The family responded well to the emetics 

Were typically prescribed in such cases of poisoning; the mother, 

Rin 7 sie unable to drink anything, made a complete recovery 

Hebe 'ys later without this treatment. 
ead tden was not content to leave the matter there as he wanted to 


Cast the identity of the culpable mushrooms pro bono publico. 
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He suspected two varieties, which he labelled as ‘the fungus 

pediculo oblongo, pileolo hemisphaerico, ex albide subluteus’ n 
fungus minimus e cinereo albicans, tenui et praelongo pedis 
subtus striis’. He obtained these snappy, pre-Linnaean Latin d 
tions from John Ray’s Synopsis, the authoritative flora of the 
clearly, by modern standards, the experts’ unwieldy attempts 
fy the mushrooms were scarcely better than those of the fa 
had mistakenly eaten them: we cannot identify the species in ques 

One further incident, however, from 1799, has proved to be 

conclusive. Early one October morning Dr Everard Brande, a 
cian, was summoned urgently to a house in London’s Piccadilly 
a family had been taken ill. The father, known only as J.S., hae 
out to Green Park to gather wild mushrooms for his family 
fast, as he was accustomed to do every morning. He cooked up a 
in an iron pot, and served the mushroom soup with tea. But 
later strange symptoms began to manifest themselves in the 
The doctor later described how the youngest son, Edward, 
‘was attacked with fits of immoderate laughter, nor could the 1 
of his father or mother restrain him’. Shocking as this was, it 

ceeded by attacks of vertigo, then stupor, and when roused Ei 
answered yes or no willy-nilly to a series of questions put to d 
how he was feeling. His pupils, Brande observed dispassionat 
‘dilated to nearly the circumference of the cornea’."* 

Shortly afterwards his father, now equally wide-eyed, also 
experiencing vertigo, then complained that everything had 
black’. The world was restored after ten minutes or so, but #! 
not sufficient to elevate his mood for he became convinced 
was dying. His other children — Martha, eighteen, Harriet, twel 
Charlotte, ten - were all affected to a greater or lesser 
Charlotte, in particular, was delirious, her sight impaired. All 
had variable pulse rates, a feeling of coldness in the body, 
voluntary motion. Dr Brande, joined by his colleague Dr 
immediately suspected poisoning, and proceeded then to ap 
ics and cathartics to his patients; he remained with them all 
the distressing symptoms had passed. 

Gathering the remains of the mushrooms from the brot 
instructing the father (who claimed that he had picked and 
same sort of mushrooms for years, with no deleterious 
lect some more, Brande arranged to have the samples sent t¢ 
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jams, Botany Professor at Oxford, for identification. Williams 
ed with another expert, James Sowerby (1757-1822), and 
they concluded that the mushroom was a variety of the 
recently described species Agaricus glutinosus. The botanists noted 
that the other experts in the field, Dr William Withering (1741-1799) 
and Dr William Curtis (1746-1799) (the latter author of the magnifi- 
cent Flora Londinensis), had listed this particular species as harmless. 
Brande, a belt and braces man, obtained a second opinion from a Mr 
Wheeler, Demonstrator of Botany for the Apothecary’s Company, 
who confirmed the identification. Brande confidently wrote up the 
incident for publication in the London Medical and Physical Journal, 
concluding with a description of the offending variety of Agaricus 
glutinosus so that further incidents might be avoided. 

Iris thanks to Brande’s diligence and perspicacity that later mycolo- 
gists have been able, in the light of the nineteenth century’s taxonom- 
ical revolution, to reclassify this species as Psilocybe semilanceata. For 
on hearing about the case, James Sowerby hurriedly postponed publi- 
cation of his Coloured Figures of English Fungi or Mushrooms, which 
had been due for release in January 1800, to insert an account of the 
incident and an additional plate illustrating the offending species." It 
is from his paintings, and from Brande’s description, that the fresh 
identification was made in the late 1960s. The American mycologist 
Dr Rolf Singer stumbled across the episode in Sowerby’s book and 
immediately identified the mushroom as the Liberty Cap." 


Agaricus glutinosus, from James Sowerby’s 
Coloured Plates of English Fungi 
(1797-1815). The larger, dome-headed, 
mushrooms are probably Stropharia 
semiglobatus, the Dung Roundhead (which 
is not psychoactive), whilst the smaller, 
goblin-capped, mushrooms are almost cer- 
tainly Liberty Caps, Psilocybe 
semilanceata. Sowerby’s was the earliest 
illustrated book to warn of their intoxicat- 
ing properties. Courtesy R. Gordon 
Wasson Archive, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Back in the early nineteenth century, however, fungal 
still far from an exact science, and very often several 
lumped together as different varieties, as was the case 
glutinosus. Binomial classification had only just been intro 
lowing Linnaeus, and even then it was assumed that all mu 
belonged to the same homogenous genus, Agaricus (na 
ancient Greek word for mushroom). Nevertheless, the im 
in classification, such as they were, meant that further ez 
kind of poisoning were swiftly recognised. Sowerby him 
two more, from Mitcham in Surrey and Christ Church in 
Some thirty years later his son, James Junior (1787-1871) 
into his father’s shoes, remarked that Agaricus glutinosus 
known as an injurious species."* He noted that a § 
Lambeth, in 1830, having eaten but few for supper, were té 
and continued so all night; but by means of the stom 
medicines, were in a day or two recovered’.”” 

In 1816 a Dr G. Glen was called to Knightsbridge to ssi 
who was suffering very badly indeed." The man had gone: 
morning to Hyde Park to pick mushrooms from his favourite 
trees behind Horse-Guard Barracks. He cooked up his picki 
delicious stew, but ten minutes after eating them he v 
seized with a dimness or mist before his eyes, lightness { 
of his head, with a general trembling and sudden loss of p 
poor man forgot who and where he was, and was so stunt 
ly fell off his chair. Recovering slightly, he staggered out 0 
to find assistance (as luck would have it, the doctor lived onl 
dred yards away), but then forgot who he was and wh 
going. A neighbour came to his rescue, and by the time. 
Glen his ‘countenance betrayed great anxiety; he could scare 
but reeled about somewhat like a drunken man; he spoke W 
tion and reluctance; he complained of no pain . . . [but] hi 
much from giddiness’.”” After a day’s treatment he appea 
er completely. 

Glen took samples of the mushrooms to his friend 
William Salisbury of Sloane Street, who identified them 
campanulatus (now called Panaeolus campanulatus) 
previously written to the Gentleman’s Magazine to record t 
cases of poisoning with this species. His identification 
been correct, for Panaeolus species have been found to co 
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albeit only occasionally and with great variability of concentra- 
= Ir is possible, however, that Salisbury was mistaken, for his 
js was disputed shortly afterwards.* It may well have been 


what he thought was Panaeolus campanulatus was actually 
semilanceata. 

mushroom pickers were not the only ones affected, for chil- 

left playing unattended were particularly at risk. In September 
a three-year-old boy, ‘B.J.’, was brought to see Mr J. Ernest 


S the resident medical officer of the Western General Dispensary 
“on London's Marylebone Road. The poor boy was in a fit, and could 


neither speak nor stand. According to his older sister, he had gone out 
to play in Hyde Park, then picked and eaten a few mushrooms, after 
which he had collapsed and been carried home by a passer-by. His 
‘teeth were so firmly clenched that no emetic would pass his lips, but 
by the next day he had recovered completely, with no memory at all of 
what had happened. This, and other similar cases, led the respected 
naturalist Mordecai Cubitt Cooke (1825-1914) to issue a stern admo- 
nition to ‘parents and guardians, that children at play in the fields may 
be warned against putting in their mouths any of the little “toad- 
stools” which grow amongst the grass’.** 

Nor were these incidents restricted to England. In 1883 a Dr E. 
Downes wrote to The Lancet from India to describe how several of his 
“coolies’ had been taken ill after eating mushrooms. None of them 
seemed to know what they were saying or doing, and they charged 
around as if drunk. Neither salt water nor strong tea made the slight- 
est difference to their condition, so the doctor had them tied down lest 
they roll down the precarious Indian hills during the night, never to be 
Seen again. Their symptoms — falling into a deep slumber, before rising 
up and rushing around madly — strongly suggest that this was a rare 
fase of accidental fly-agaric intoxication. 

But of all the nineteenth-century accounts, the following will strike 

modern reader as the most recognisable and, because of the con- 
ov the doctor’s punctilious manner and the patients’ outra- 
0. om, the most delightfully comic. In late August 1830, D. 
u ards, surgeon at Westminster Hospital, was called to assist a 
Young family ~ Frederick Bickerton, aged twenty-five; his wife, Anne, 
“three; and their child George Bickerton, aged four — who were 
Y Pacing around the waiting room. At first Edwards was rather 
ed at the inconvenience because he thought they were drunk and 
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wasting his time. However, closer inspection convinced him 
inebriation proceeded from no ordinary cause’.** The Bickert 
taken with the ‘highest hilarity’ and, giggling hysterically, they 
around ‘in continual motion, either dancing or throwing 
into grotesque attitudes’. Remarkably, ‘their consciousness wa 
unclouded’ and on ‘being charged with drunkenness, the adult 
ited the most lively indignation’. Frederick ‘was most vivid 
by the poison; his eyes glistened; the pupils expanded; the pu 
full and frequent . . . He conversed without embarrassment, 
that he was intelligent of everything that passed around him? 
for Edwards, a most perplexing case; that is, until he di 
provenance of the symptoms. 

The Bickertons, resident at No. 2, Providence Court, 
Westminster, had fallen on hard times. Frederick was a la 
chancer, but out of work for some time; the family had n 
nor money. Ever enterprising, they determined to pick mus 
Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, and then sell them for p 
make ketchup, or ‘catsup’, which was a popular cond 
time. Perhaps the mushroom market was saturated, or p 
general public had become alert to the dangers of buying wil 
rooms from dubious-looking street sellers, but whatever th 
the family could not rid themselves of a single punnet. Of 
they had, they might have been responsible for the biggest out 
magic mushroom poisoning on record, but as it was, tired, | 
and dejected, they went home and cooked up a broth with th 
ing’s pickings. Between them they ate the lot, washed do 
water. Edwards records that they had picked ‘rather more th 
of them’, which, even if only a small proportion had been | 
Caps, would have made for a sizeable dose, especially when 
an empty stomach. 

Their symptoms came on rapidly. First Frederick was ‘a 
giddiness; this gradually increased until a dimness of 
vened’. Then he saw himself surrounded by ‘flames’; his 
became painfully acute and everyday objects ‘became confuset 
eye. He occasionally felt a sentiment of uncontrollable gladness, 
prompted him to the muscular movements. Yet he remained fi 
scious that he was in a state of preternatural excitement.’ 4 
symptoms were identical, but ‘the condition of the child could 
gathered from the obviously excited irritability’. Once th id 
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je way to the hospital, Edwards’s emetics immediately had a bene- 
=| effect upon mother and child, but made little impression on 
ick, who was by this stage overcome with it all and virtually 
ious on the floor. Edwards immediately employed the stomach 

after which ‘the patient vomited a quantity of water’ and ‘half- 
iM mushrooms’. ‘By this process,’ concluded Edwards, ‘the man 
was quickly relieved,’ and with a few judicious ‘leeches applied to the 
as well as his wife and child, sufficiently recovered 


ead, he was, 
-. discharged next day.’ And with that, the Bickertons disappear 


from history. f : 

These, then, are the records which, while not conclusive, strongly 
suggest that magic mushrooms had been eaten. Amusing as they are to 
the knowing modern reader, they show that until the end of the nine- 
teenth century both amateurs and experts were woefully ignorant 
about how to identify mushrooms, and that victims and medics alike 
took any strange symptoms as evidence of poisoning. Not even the 
Bickertons, who arguably had the most pleasant time of it, disagreed 
with this diagnosis; though the medic’s eagerness to reach for the 
leeches and the stomach pump potentially contributed to an unpleas- 
ant ending to their trip. This widespread confusion about mushrooms 
and their unexpected effects is surprising, particularly when compared 
with the more advanced understanding of plants at the time. 
Remarkably, to understand the cause of this bewilderment we need to 
go all the way back to the ancient classical world where natural 
philosophers, baffled by these strange autumnal fungal growths, cre- 
ated a Gordian knot of confusion and disorder that would not be 
sliced apart until the nineteenth century. 


For country dwellers and metropolitan philosophers alike, mush- 
tooms have always seemed mysterious and problematic. Their sudden 
appearance and equally rapid decay, their often grotesque shapes, 
smells and textures, their association with rot and decomposition, 
have all contributed to their becoming objects of fascination and occa- 
sional abhorrence. Perhaps not surprisingly, these slippery forms man- 
aged to elude all classical attempts to categorise them. They were 

ly not animals, yet neither were they plants. They grew in great 
Profusion but appeared to have no flowers and to shed no seeds. They 
Were sometimes exquisite to eat, sometimes deadly poisonous. Such a 
Puzzle, thought classical writers, demanded philosophical, not empir- 
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ical, inquiry and thus they attempted to reason the nature 
rooms and thereby to address the two fundamental prob! 
exactly what mushrooms were and how they reproduced; a 
how poisonous and edible varieties could be distinguished. 

A common answer to the first was that mushrooms were 
neously produced by thunder, where lightning struck the groum 
great Roman natural historian Pliny the Elder (23-79 ce) ¢ 
rather, that they were produced from mud and the acrid juices 
earth, especially that found beneath acorn-bearing trees.* 
the writer Nicander (fl. 197-130 BCE) thought mushrooms | 
ferment of the earth’, warmed by the heat rising from its co: 

Regarding the more pressing second question, classical wri 
well aware that while some fungi were gastronomic d 
were disagreeable to the digestion, or worse, poisonous. Ei 
Hippocrates both recorded instances of mushroom fatalities, 
Roman Emperor Claudius was famously murdered by 
Agrippina, to ensure the succession of her son Nero. She p 
him a dish of his favourite mushrooms laced with the Deatl 
Amanita phalloides: he died slowly and horribly. But writ 
wide of the mark when attempting to distinguish the edible fr 
noxious. 

Pliny rather alarmingly thought that poisonous mushroon 
livid in colour and edible ones red (several poisonous species 
fact red). Nicander thought that fungi growing on oak and olive 
were poisonous, those on fig-trees safe.’’ Dioscorides (40-90 
Greek-born physician, botanist, pharmacologist, and s 
Nero’s army, who described about five hundred plants and the 
ing properties in his De Materia Medica (On Medical 
thought mushrooms edible unless they grew over rusty iron OF 
serpents’ dens.** a 

The great herbals of the medieval and early modern p 
tomes and compendiums of herbal remedies and lore pi 
Gerard, Clusius, Culpeper and others, took much of their know 
directly from these classical authorities, especially Dioscorides, a 
retained their confusion about fungi. Albertus Magnus in 
teenth century and Gerard in the seventeenth thought fungi 
excrescences’,” while others thought mushrooms a product of de 
position, not its cause.* Later, in the eighteenth century, thinke 
their imaginations free rein and variously attributed mushrooms 
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mentation of oil and nitrous salt, the coagulation of snails’ slime 
“ils, or vegetable crystallisation — whatever that may have been." 
the great Swedish botanist Linnaeus (1707-1778) — who over- 
the kind of unwieldy plant classification used by John Ray with 
his revolutionary binomial system — was persuaded by another natu- 
alist, Otto von Munchausen, that fungi were created as dwellings by 
insects. He quite overlooked the observation of Pier Antonio Micheli 
(1679-1 737), published in 1729, that fungi did in fact reproduce by a 
kind of ‘seed’. 

Ir is hard for us to imagine anyone taking the classical beliefs seri- 
ously, but because of the lasting Western obsession with all things to 
do with the ancient world, their influence endured way beyond their 
time. In particular, Dioscorides’ binary division of Fungi esculenti 
(edible) from Fungi pernicosi (poisonous) became the template by 
which all fungi were categorised and led to the misguided search for 
generic rules rather than specific identifying features to distinguish 
the two. Thus, as late as the nineteenth century, and even in the early 
years of the twentieth, rules such as poisonous mushrooms ‘will 
blacken silver or turn onions brown’, or ‘can easily be peeled’, or ‘do 
not grow in meadows, open fields and roadsides’, were published in 
august journals like The Times and The Lancet.” These rules, abso- 
lutely spurious but adhering impeccably to classical reasoning, made 
mushroom-eating a game of Russian roulette and caused more acci- 
dents than they prevented. 

Indeed, so entrenched was the classical paradigm that it was not 
until the nineteenth century that botanists began to see what had been 
staring them in the face since the invention of the microscope some 
two hundred years previously: that fungi were indeed living species, 
teproducing sexually by means of spores, and that variations in 
microscopic features enabled species, poisonous or otherwise, to be 
distinguished. Nevertheless, Dioscorides’ binary division remained stub- 
bornly instilled in Western consciousness as the single, overriding 
framework for understanding all unusual mushroom-induced symp- 
toms. It ensured that when magic mushrooms were accidentally con- 
Sumed, as the various accounts suggest, their psychoactive effects were 
regarded as at best meaningless and at worst life-threatening or injuri- 
Ous to sanity. ‘It is certain that some [mushroom] species have an 
Mtoxicating quality,’ wrote the eighteenth-century Swiss botanist 

brecht von Haller (1708-1777), ‘followed often by deliriums, trem- 
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blings, watchings, faintings, apoplexies, cold sweats, 
itself.” It would take the psychedelic revolution of the ty 
tury finally to overturn this pervasive framework. 

Its tenacity is perplexing, however. As the Age of 
gave way to the Age of Empire, Western socie' 
and made use of, a series of ever more exotic psych 
marily in medicine but also, to a certain extent, recreat 
exaggeration to say that the cogs of the industrial u 
oiled with opium, which was available over the counter at: 
in a variety of potions, powders and quack remedies, y 
prescribed for almost every minor ailment of body, mind and 
dreamy, visionary pleasures and nightmarish pains, were 
by the end of the eighteenth century and could easily have pr 
alternative framework for understanding mushrooms. In 
nection was spotted as early as 1744 by the naturalist 
the Royal Society William Watson (1715-1787). Watson 
in an intellectual spat with the aforementioned Roger 
the origins of mushroom poisons, for he disagreed v 
Pickering’s belief that burrowing insects were what 
mushrooms noxious. But in an aside about the early E 
es on fungi, he noted that in ‘most of these authors we fi 
of mischievous effects from the pernicious kinds; which 
of them have equal to Opium, Aconite, or Henbane . 
not have made the link more explicitly. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834) wrote his suppo 
inspired visionary masterpiece ‘Kubla Khan’ in or aroun 
year that Dr Brande was called to attend the young d 
giggling hysterically in the kitchen.’ Coleridge’s struggles wi 
addiction were well known, those of Thomas de Quince’ 
1859), the English opium eater, even more so, and other fam 
ers were afflicted too: Louisa May Alcott (1832-1888), 
children’s classic Little Women (1868-9), was one such. 
the chemist Humphry Davy found spiritual enlightenment 
silk bag of nitrous oxide, the French psychiatrist J: 
Moreau de Tours dined on candies of hashish, the i 
trist Weir Mitchell chewed buttons of the peyote cactus 
Sigmund Freud considered the pathways of the unconsci0 
injecting himself with the occasional syringe of cocaine.” 
words, there were all manner of narcotic perspectives in Wi 
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effects of mushrooms could have been reframed, but not 
the slightest impact: mushrooms were poisonous, and that 
bot. The question is, why? 
me twentieth-century scholars have, as we shall see, argued that 
ts to evidence of a lingering primal taboo against the eating 
ogenic mushrooms, but we need not invoke such a tenuous 
Son. For although mushroom-induced fatalities were rare, they 
yays reported sensationally and in gruesome detail. Thus, the 
ing story of two soldiers and their cat who went mad and then 
agony after a mushroom repast was related in the Gentleman's 
in 1757." Nearly a hundred years later, stories about a sol- 
Bruges whose convulsions were so appalling that he broke his 
before expiring,” and of an old man whose body was so black 
‘swollen that his face was no longer recognisable, appeared in The 
* In other words, the mental connection between unusual 
hroom-induced symptoms and the possibility of a horrible death 
constantly reinforced, and would have been uppermost in peo- 
minds if and when any unexpected post-prandial symptoms 
lised. The mycologist Charles Badham (1806-57) complained 


er: general climate of hysteria in this regard: 


_ Persons have fancied themselves poisoned when they were not; 
indigestion produced by mushrooms is looked upon with fear and 
suspicion, and if a medical man be called in, the stomach-pump 
used, and relief obtained, nothing will persuade either patient or 
Practitioner that this has not been a case of poisoning. ‘You have 
Saved my life,’ says one. ‘I think you will not be persuaded to eat 
any more mushrooms for some time,’ says the other: and so they 
Part, each under the impression that he knows more about mush- 
tooms than anyone else can tell him.*" 


Added to this was the problem that mushrooms were often all 
Tegarded as being essentially the same. The man J.S., for example, 
ed that he had been picking mushrooms, not a particular mush- 
foom.* Bemushroomed ‘patients’ typically had little idea of what 
Sxactly they had been eating, while the medical and botanical experts 
in to assist them were rarely any the wiser. As the exasperated 
Raturalist William Hay complained, the general fear of poisoning 
fose therefore from 
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the singular popular incapacity for individualizing fungus 
They are all confounded together in the mind, and are not : 
ed separately, each kind by and for itself, as are other plants, 
ordinary Englishman’s only idea of gathering wild Fungi j 
make a heterogeneous collection of everything fungoid that ¢6 
in his way. Put into practice this will obviously result in m 
... Then the doctors will blame, not the stupidity or carel 
of the gatherer, but the mushrooms indiscriminately.” 


It was only when mycologists recognised that fungi were of ¢ 
species, and learnt to demarcate the deadly ones, that this 
inaccurate framework was abandoned. 7 
Charles Badham was one who lamented this woeful state of; 
and he complained about the ‘apparently clashing testi 
authors respecting the same species, who not infrequently d 
under a common name, a fungus which some of them a 
esculent, some doubtful, and others altogether poisonous in 
ties’. Badham’s concerns were shared, and it was during 
teenth century that fungal taxonomy was finally sys 
placed on an equal footing with that of plants, firstly by the 
Elias Magnus Fries, who was the first to separate species on th 
of spore colour, and later by the German Paul Kummer (1834= 
who revised Fries’s work on the gilled fungi. Between them, th 
ly extracted Psilocybe semilanceata from the heteroge! 
Agaricus glutinosus, as part of a continual process of ever 
ulation by which the number of recognised species doubled b 
1860 and 1890. 
It inevitably took time for this new way of looking at and th 
about mushrooms to disseminate beyond the borders of 
However, the Victorian vogue for natural history ensured its € 
transmission, for this was the era of the amateur naturalist club , 
that began in the 1830s and peaked some thirty years later. 
influential was surely the Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Cl 
Hereford, of which most of the pioneering British mycologi 
members. It began organising ‘fungus forays’ in 1868, ic 
which members would stroll genteelly through the autumn 
side, basket in one hand, mushrooming knife in the other, 
and identifying whatever fungi could be found along the way. 
the benefit of interested locals, the day’s trophies would be d 
the nearest village hall and discussed over a well-earned cup of 
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THE GREAT FUNGUS MEETING AT HEREFORD, 


By the turn of the century therefore, as a result of the work of this 
and similar clubs in publicising the new advances in taxonomy, the 
modern understanding of mushrooms as distinct species began to fil- 
ter through to the popular consciousness. The old folk wisdom about 
how to distinguish ‘mushrooms’ from ‘toadstools’ gradually gave way 
to positive identification of species, or more commonly, to an avoid- 
ance of wild mushrooms altogether. It is not hard to see why these 
Upright Victorian gentleman mycologists would have found the idea of 
‘ating magic mushrooms abhorrent. One of these early mycologists 
and a member of the Woolhope Club deserves special mention, how- 
ever, for of all of them he came closest to starting a Victorian magic 
Mushroom craze. 


Mordecai Cubitt Cooke is generally remembered, if at all, as an early 
A writer, author of tomes such as Rust, Smut, Mildew and Mould 
186: 5) and the more popular Plain and Easy Account of the British 

8! (1862), and editor of the improbably named magazine Science 
°ssip. However, he began his writing career with an exuberant and 
cautious treatise on drugs, The Seven Sisters of Sleep (1860), written 

le he was in his mid thirties.” Not only was this a defence of 
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Founding members of the British Mycological Society c.1896. Mordecai G 
Cooke is seated in the middle of the front row. 


Cooke’s tobacco consumption (he was a lifelong smoker), but 
argued for the moral equivalence, and therefore legitimacy, 
world’s regional drug preferences. 

He built the book upon the conceit that the Queen of Sleep, it 
to fend off the political ambitions of her seven jealous sisters, | 
each a narcotic drug capable of producing exotic visions and 
having power over man’s waking hours. Each sister then took ¢ 
of one part of the world - ‘Morphina’ taking Tartary and Mor 
for example, and ‘Amanita’ (fly-agaric) Siberia. In other words, 
was arguing, in the racial discourse of the time, that each of the 
groups naturally utilised the local narcotic to which it was dra’ 
result of geography and innate physical constitution: an idea he 
certainly plagiarised from James Johnston’s earlier best: 
Chemistry of Common Life (1855). If Johnston’s tone was di 
ing, Cooke’s was, as one reviewer put it, ‘joyous and thoro 
sponsible’, and he was clearly targeting what he saw 
hypocritical mores of the emerging bourgeois classes — of peo 
Johnston, in fact. ‘Philanthropists at crowded assemblies,” comy 
Cooke, ‘denounce, in no measured terms, “the iniquities of the 
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» and then go home to their pipe or cigar, thinking them per- 
jegitimat *° No wonder the book has come to be seen as an 
ly ‘drug classic’. c 

Of the seven plants described (tobacco, opium, hashish, betel, coca, 
pelladonna and fly-agaric), Cooke devoted the most space to his own 
peloved tobacco. Even though he almost certainly encountered the 
effects of opium addiction first hand while working as a teenage 
entice apothecary, he wrote approvingly of the drug’s effects and 
remained a lifelong fan of De Quincey. Of most interest here is 
Cooke’s description of the fly-agaric: not only did he popularise the 
myths surrounding the mushroom’s use in Siberia, but he also retold 
the story of Mr Glen’s encounter with the bemushroomed man stag- 
gering through the streets of Knightsbridge. No fool, he realised that 
this must have been caused by a mushroom similar in its intoxicating 
properties to fly-agaric, for he wrote that ‘if future generations do not 
deem it desirable to indulge in a narcotic of this kind for the purposes 
of producing pleasurable sensations, or to smother the carking cares 
of life, yet they may learn more than we do at present know of the 
peculiar characteristics which distinguish this [mushroom] from all 
the others of the “Seven Sisters of Sleep”’."' The implication was plain: 
future generations would indeed find local intoxicating mushrooms 

desirable, and Cooke knew exactly why. 

Even though Cooke, a brilliant naturalist, knew all about the 
Liberty Cap and how to identify it, and seemed, here, to be interpret- 
ing its effects favourably, it is extremely unlikely that he consumed the 
mushroom himself, For one thing, the logic of his argument was that 
he, an Englishman, was not racially constituted to use mushrooms: 
that ability belonged only to the Siberians. For another, his career was, 
apart from this one book, distinguished by diligence, probity, and 
sobriety. Born of humble origins, Cooke had to work hard all his life 
48 a botanist and science writer, a precarious occupation that necessi- 
tated the continual search for paid work. In spite of his great achieve- 
Ments in the field, his origins prevented him from entering the ranks of 
the gentlemanly classes who were busy establishing and institutional- 
sing the discipline of mycology. Unlike, say, his contemporary the 
Reverend M. J. Berkeley (1803-1889), Cooke always remained an 
Outsider. Perhaps not surprisingly, therefore, he distanced himself from 
ee irresponsible work, born of a youthful naivety, as his career 
‘eloped. 
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er, and to temperance and moderation, and so left the popular 


By the time Cooke published one of his last works, 
of mushroom-poisoning firmly in place. 


Poisonous Mushrooms, in 1894, he had overturned his ear] 
ions completely. In this classic work of Victorian phil 


good deed performed for the greater public good, publi dy, then, localised and episodic incidents of accidental magic 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge (SPCK) — he y ‘ st Som consumption have been happening since records began. 
ple to avoid Liberty Caps, and rather stuffily caution ‘Without any kind of framework within which to interpret the experi- 
overindulgence in all its manifestations: ‘punishment will ences favourably, however, the victims, who believed themselves to 
dinate indulgence in any of the good things of this life, and d ave been poisoned, would have been most unlikely to repeat them. 
disregard reason, and are intemperate in eating fungi, must (As every enthusiast knows, the experience of taking magic mush- 
suffer from repletion and indigestion’.** The one person, rooms can be harrowing enough, even without the belief that one is 


ing.) The classical approach of lumping all mushrooms together 
meant that they would have had only a very confused idea of what 
type of mushroom to pick, even if they had wanted to. Intentional 
consumption therefore seems extremely unlikely. 

The increasing incidence of ‘poisoning’ episodes throughout the 
nineteenth century did not represent a Victorian mushroom craze, but 
was simply a product of the better record-keeping of the emerging 
institutions of medicine and science. Of course, we have no first-hand 
accounts from the victims, who were mostly illiterate, but only from 
the physicians who treated them, so it is impossible to prove that 
mushrooms were never knowingly consumed. Inadvertent consump- 
tion, however, seems more likely, with mushrooms eaten either by chil- 
dren who did not know any better or by families in such abject 
poverty that they were reduced to gathering whatever wild food they 
could find in order to put breakfast on the table. 

This, then, was the situation that prevailed at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. The Liberty Cap was known to be poisonous, and was 
advertised as such in popular guides to fungi, but was nonetheless 
faten occasionally. But then, perplexingly, its listing as a poisonous 
Species began to disappear from the guidebooks until by the 1940s it 
Was wholly absent. For example, the respected mycologist John 

. bottom (1885-1974) listed it as ‘suspicious’ in 1923, but omit- 
ted it from both his Poisonous Fungi of 1945 and his widely read 
‘The mental effects of mushroom poisoning’. Detail from a larger cart brooms and Toadstools of 1953.°* Worthington Smith regarded it 
week with the Hereford fungus eaters,’ by the mycologist Worthington % Poisonous in 1891 but similarly omitted it from his guide to poi- 
published in The Graphic, 15 November 1873. This is the first in Sonous fungi of r910,° as did Mordecai Cooke from his Plain and 
pictorial representation of the effects of magic mushrooms in the West. Account o f British Fungi of 1904.* Itis as if a collective amnesia 


drawn by someone who had never personally taken them and who, in 4 7 90. : 
with the times, believed them to be toxic. Courtesy The Guildhall Lil pen te founding fathers of British mycology, with the result that 
London. Schievous Liberty Cap was quite forgotten. 


might have triggered a Victorian magic mushroom craze by 
‘narcotic’ discourse into the public consciousness, turned 
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Most probably this was because of the dramatic dee 
dents of mushroom poisoning in the early twentieth cet 
was being admitted to hospital having eaten Liberty Caps, t 
less pressing need to alert the public to their dangers. It si 
gradual erosion of confidence in old wives’ tales and 
together with an ever-present fear of poisoning, led to a ¢ 
the only sensible thing to do was to avoid eating wild mu: 
gether: people no longer trusted fungi, nor anyone selling 
ket. The Lancet, reporting the introduction of official 
inspectors in France in 1934, suggested that in Britain ‘ 
of mushrooms would go up by leaps and bounds if the pub 
that toadstools were never offered in their place’.” Perhay 
sia is also attributable to the hiatus of two world wars, in 
of the brightest minds of each generation lost their lives. Ne 
and even though advances in taxonomy and biochemis 
that the Liberty Cap need not be listed amongst the dea 
stands out as a rather inexplicable episode of sloppy scho 
history of modern mycology. 

Without this lacuna, the story of the eventual 
Liberty Cap might well have taken an entirely 
might not have happened at all. For when British hippies sti 
ing for indigenous magic mushrooms in the early 1970s, t 
that none of the authoritative field guides - such as The Co) 
Guide to Mushrooms and Toadstools — listed any psilocybs 
poisonous.” The way was clear for them to start picking. 

Here, then, for the first time in its history, the Liberty 


5 
Feasts and Revelations 


- He who eats many, many things sees. 


Bernardino de Sahagtin, Historia General de las Cosas de Nueva Espana 


Nothing that the mushrooms show should be feared. 
Maria Sabina, The Life’ 


In July 1914, as Europe was sliding ineluctably into war, an upheaval 
ofa very different kind was taking place in Oxford County, Maine. A 
man known to us only as Mr W. went mushroom-picking in the morn- 
ing and ‘gathered a good mess of the mushrooms (Panaeolus papil- 
jonaceus)’ which he prepared for his lunch.* He shared the harvest 
with his niece by marriage, a Mrs Y., and between them they ate about 
apound of the mushrooms fried in butter. His nephew, Mr Y., declined 
to partake and was able to witness the dramatic events that followed 
unaffected. Writing up the incident a week later, Mr W. described how 
he was rapidly overcome with peculiar symptoms after finishing the 
meal: he became drowsy and felt his thought processes to be rather 
more impaired than was usual following a large lunch. Then, getting 
: i i up to cross the room, he had the distinct impression that time had 
were seen in an entirely different frame from the one slowed down and that it was taking him far longer than was reason- 
nated for at least seven hundred years: it was no longer ‘p able to reach the door, Having finally crossed the room, he discovered 
but hallucinogenic’, which meant that its effects were, fe that Mrs Y. was similarly affected, and from then on their symptoms 
time, seen as desirable. This radical shift in cognition and u Stew rapidly more intense. 
ing was triggered by a series of events that, unbeknown They stepped outside and both were immediately struck by the 
medics and mycologists, had been unfolding for some Sngntness of colours. For Mr W., a ‘field of redtop grass seemed to be 
years far away across the Atlantic. = horizontal stripes of bright red and green, and a peculiar green haze 
Spread itself over all the landscape’. Mrs Y. yelped with surprise on 
iding that her fingers had become delicately undulating snakes. The 
Pair became clumsy, and even though it was hard for them to stand, let 
walk, they were overcome with the childlike urge to run and 
ee about. “We became very hilarious,’ wrote Mr W., ‘with an irre- 
Sstible impulse to laugh and joke immoderately, and almost hysteri- 
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cally at times. The laughing could be controlled only with g; 
culty; at the same time we were indulging extravagantly in jo 
what seemed to us funny or witty remarks.’ The poor s¢ 
bemused Mr Y. noted dryly that some of the jokes were mor 
ful than others. 

Things took a slightly darker turn when the party r 
Mr W. noticed that ‘the irregular figures on the wall-paper s 
have creepy and crawling motions, contracting and exp 
ually, though not changing their forms; finally they began t 
from the wall and grew out toward me from it with unca 
He was struck by a bouquet of roses arranged on the table: 
seemed to become filled with roses of various colours and 6 
in great bunches, wreaths and chains, and with regular ban 
all around me, but mixed with some green foliage, as in 
quets’. This rather beautiful vision lasted only a short time: 
W. was overwhelmed with ‘a decided rush of blood to [the] 
a dizzying barrage of hideous human faces that leered at hi 
sides: ‘The faces appeared in all sorts of bright and even 
~so intense that I could only liken them to flames of fire, int 
green and yellow colours, like fireworks . . . They were all 
rapidly and horribly and undergoing contortions, all the 
more and more hideous.’ Looking down at his hands, he sat 
had become ‘small, emaciated, shrunken and bony, like th 
mummy’. It was at this point that Mr W. decided to call for z 

However, by the time the doctor arrived the worst of the sy 
had passed, and so, unlike his British counterparts, this phy 
unable to administer any palliative or useful treatment. 
was out the bemushroomed pair had further fits of the 
one point the peculiar sensation that their bodies were 
grew far up, like Jack’s bean-stalk,’ wrote Mr W., and , 
back to my natural height’. Mrs Y. said that her ‘hands 
seemed to grow unnaturally long’. Mr W. also had the d 
sion that he had become clairvoyant and could read the # 
those around him, but shortly afterwards the effects of 
tion began to wear off until by six o’clock in the evening th 
quite normal again. 

There remains a degree of uncertainty over exactly 
Mr W. and Mrs Y. had been eating, for modern studies h 
Panaeolus papilionaceus to be only capriciously 
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sheless, this litany of symptoms seems wholly in keeping with 
psilocybin. The fact that the episode was written up by Yale 
jst Addison Emery Verrill (1839-1926), and published in the 
journal Science, suggests that mushroom ‘poisoning’ of this 
was as uncommon in the US, and therefore as noteworthy, as 
t incidents had been in Britain. In fact, the first half of the 


-equivalen 
; seth century saw a few sporadic cases of accidental poisonings 


in the US (and also in Japan and Australia).‘ It was the 
of Mr Glen’s bemushroomed stagger through the streets of 
Knightsbridge in the London Medical and Physical Journal of 1816, 
and William Salisbury’s subsequent identification of the offending 
ies, that first alerted American botanists to the unusual qualities of 
certain mushrooms, especially those of the genus Panaeolus.’ The ear- 
fiest American guidebook, One Thousand American Fungi, published 
earlier in 1900, corroborated that Panaeolus papilionaceus had indeed 
been observed to cause intoxication, if only capriciously. 

Full acknowledgement must be given to the author of this pioneer- 
ing guidebook, the courageous Captain Charles Mcllvaine (1840- 
1909), who on finding that very little was known about the edibility of 
American fungi determined to resolve the matter by eating each and 
every one himself. He clearly must have avoided the deadly varieties, 
for he lived long enough to catalogue the edibility of over a thousand 
species. His persistence was surely stoical at times, for he wrote (with, 
‘one detects, a certain degree of understatement) that ‘while often 
Wishing I had not undertaken the work because of the unpleasant 
tesults from personally testing fungi which proved to be poisonous, 
my reward has been generous in the discovery of many delicacies 
among more than seven hundred edible varieties I have found’.’ A 

rough man, he tested Panaeolus papilionaceus on himself, but 
found that thirty mushrooms produced no unusual effects whatsoever. 
Henevertheless concluded that the species was probably best avoided. 

As for Mr W., though he knew his mushrooms, he obviously had no 
Feason to suspect Panaeolus papilionaceus to be anything other than 
&dible and delicious. But what is so striking about his account is that, 
“Sea though he was forced to call a doctor when the visions became 
®ppressive, at no time did he consider himself poisoned. Indeed, as the 

of the mushrooms came on he immediately recognised that they 
Nere similar to those attributed to other drugs, for he was familiar with 
de Quincey’s writings on opium, Fitz Hugh Ludlow’s on 
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hashish and Weir Mitchell’s on peyote.’ His account is 
what groundbreaking. It stands as the first intimation 
framework of dividing edible ‘mushrooms’ from pois 
stools’, which had been in place for nigh on two mi 
to be overturned. Within the space of forty years a 
would be added — ‘hallucinogenic mushrooms’ — and, wi 
revolutionary, psychedelic discourse, the effects of these m 
like those of other visionary plants, would be seen as wholh 
Notwithstanding the importance of this break with the pa 
nothing to indicate that Mr W. ate the mushrooms pus ' 
their visionary effects: like all the unlucky characters in’ 
chapter, he entered into the trip quite unwittingly. 
attempt to repeat the experience for, though he was a vig 
aged botanist with a specialist interest in fungi, he was 
perate in his habits’.* However, just forty years |. 
middle-aged, temperate American gentleman with a 
interest in fungi did go actively seeking psychoactive mush 
the express intention of experiencing their effects 
search took him many thousands of miles to the south, 
mountain regions of Mexico, where the situation rega 
edge and understanding of psilocybin mushrooms could n 
more different from that which had prevailed for so long it 
How and why he did so, and what happened subseqi y 
central subject of this and the following chapter, for his 
Mexico had dramatic consequences that led directly to 
pable rise of the magic mushroom. 


Perhaps uniquely in the world, there exists in the region we 
Mexico a genuine history of intentional psilocybin mu 
sumption that extends back at least five hundred years to’ 
the Spanish conquest, but may go back much further. 

encounter with this wholly other way of being began whe 
Cortés (1485-1547) landed on the Mexican coast, near | 
Vera Cruz, on Good Friday 1519. Enflamed by rumours 
gold whispered to him by his translator and lov 
(1505?—1529?) — the slave woman presented to him as a tril 
coastal indigenes — the low-born Spaniard advanced inlan 
intention of wresting whatever territory and gold he cou 

‘new world’. With just 550 men, some horses and dogs, 
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rtés led a charmed offensive against the ruling Aztec civili- 
i which, remarkably, fell to him a mere two years later. ‘ 
vaders and settlers were shocked and fascinated in 
measure by the world they encountered, marveling at its archi- 
writing and laws and at the same time recoiling from its reli- 
and cultural practices. While it was the Aztecs’ predilection for 
a sacrifice — the relentless offering of still-beating human hearts, 
ands at a time, to voracious gods — that was chiefly castigated, 
of a range of psychoactive plants and fungi in a vari- 
secular, and prophylactic contexts’ caused the horri- 
less offence. In this particular encounter the West quite 
literally demonised the other, attributing the alleged curative and div- 
i powers of these plants to the work of demons or the Devil. 
They duly began the process of imposing Christian, ‘civilising’ values 
upon the pagans. Nevertheless, it is thanks to the endeavours of the 
sixteenth-century Spanish chroniclers, fascinated enough by what they 
encountered to make written records, that we have a picture of indige- 
nous mushroom usage, however distorted it may be by the religious, 
imperialist and primitivist ideology through which the Spanish viewed 
this alien world. 


Spanish in 


of religious, 


Ademon hovers menacingly above a cluster of mushrooms in Bernardino de 
Cato 's sixteenth-century account of Aztec life, the Florentine Codex. The 
a lic Conquistadors attempted to eradicate indigenous mushroom use, 
elieving it to be a diabolical practice. Courtesy R. Gordon Wasson Archive, 

University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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‘outcome of battles. Anyone predicting defeat was, however, 
x executed — perhaps a clue to why the Aztec ruler was so swift- 
ered. Moctezuma also appeased his traditional enemies with 
qual mushroom feast, the ‘Feast of Revelations’, a custom that 
ay have originated at his own coronation in 1502. Spies from the 
flascalan tribe were captured, pardoned, and magnanimously 
4 with mushrooms. This gift may have been double-edged for, if 
n is to be believed, ‘they all lost their senses and ended up in a 
worse than if they had drunk much wine; so drunk and senseless 
re they that many of them took their own lives, and by dint of those 
ms, they saw visions and the future was revealed unto them, 
the Devil speaking to them in that drunken state’. 

ner more hard-line Franciscan friar, Toribio de Benavente (d. 
569), otherwise known as Motolinfa, wrote a treatise on indigenous 
teligious customs — his Ritos Antiguos, Sacrificios e Idolatrias de los 
Indios de la Nueva Espana — in which he described the Aztecs eating 
bitrer-tasting mushrooms sweetened with honey. Less sympathetic 
than Duran, he claimed that the mushrooms merely sharpened the 
‘Aztecs’ already savage cruelty." After eating the mushrooms the locals 
‘would see a thousand visions and especially snakes; and as they com- 
pletely lost their senses, it would seem to them that their legs and body 
were full of worms eating them alive, and thus half raving they would 
go forth from their houses, wanting someone to kill them.’ Motolinia’s 
disapproving tone is perhaps attributable to his religious sensibilities, 
which were affronted by the unfortunate resonances of these practices 
with the Christian communion. The mushrooms were known in the 
local Nahuatl language as teanamacatlth, which meant ‘God’s flesh’, 
and which to Motolinia would have seemed blasphemous. 

Bur of all the accounts, the most comprehensive, and relatively 
Speaking the most sympathetic, was that compiled by the Franciscan 
ffiar Bernardino de Sahagtin (1499-1590), who spent some sixty years 
studying the indigenous populations. In his voluminous work the 

a General de las Cosas de Nueva Espana (the so-called 

ime Codex), he presented a summation of his many conversa- 
with locals, written in the predominant native language, Nahuatl, 
@ parallel Spanish translation. He recorded the use not only of 
Sa Bien but of other psychoactive plants such as peyote, tobacco 

g Glory seeds. His informants called the mushrooms teo- 
tl — the name by which mushrooms subsequently became 


Several sixteenth-century accounts describe the use of 
at the highest social levels.** The Dominican friar D 
1588) wrote a detailed treatise, the Historia de las Indic 
Espafia, based in large part upon an indigenous written 
lost. From this source, Duran relates the story of how a 
tion of the Aztec sovereign Tizoc in 1481 inebriating 
provided for the guests. ‘And all the lords and 
provinces rose and, to solemnise further the festivities, the 
some woodland mushrooms, which they say make you lose: 
es, and thus they sallied forth all primed for the dance," ] 
imagine today’s royals sharing out magic mushrooms at th 
but, according to Duran, Aztec royalty rarely consumed 
and especially not alcoholic drinks. They preferred 
mushrooms which they ate raw, with which . . . they would r 
grow merry and become somewhat tipsy’.'* The evident d 
which the Aztecs took mushrooms to accentuate the pleasur 
ing seems thoroughly modern. 


The Aztec Lord of the Underworld, Mictlantecuhtli, appears 
ing what are presumably magic mushrooms. Magliabechiano 
century. Courtesy R. Gordon Wasson Archive, Harvard University, 
Massachusetts. 


tions 


Moctezuma II (1466-1520), the last and ill-fated Aztec 
ed by Cortés, employed a coterie of old priests whose 
consume mushrooms for divinatory purposes, especially 
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famous in North America — a variant of Motolinfa’s 
translated likewise as ‘God’s flesh’. The mushrooms, he s 
found growing in grassland, in fields, moors and waste pl 
a round cap and a thin stem. They were so bitter as to hurt 
and only two or three were eaten at one sitting. They cau 
tions of the heart, excited lust, and induced laughter and terr 
measure. At ‘the hour of blowing conches and flutes’, choco! 
be drunk and mushrooms eaten, with honey taken to ez 
ness. After dancing and weeping, bemushroomed partici 
have visions in which they might see their destiny, or 
of their death, before falling into a stupor. Later, they y 
discussing the meaning of what they had seen (again, 
familiar scene to the modern mushroom enthusiast). 

™ Clearly, then, at the time of the Spanish invasion, 
mushrooms were being consumed in a variety of reli 
recreational and even diplomatic contexts within 
Mesoamerican Aztec civilisation. There exists material 
ever, to suggest that the practice may be very much 
Mesoamerican codices, the indigenous texts written in 
ture language, portray mushrooms.’ For example, 
Vindobonensis (the Vienna Codex), a Mixtec work 
mythological origins of the world, shows several gods 
including the feathered serpent god Quetzalcéatl, clu 
mushrooms. Another Mixtec codex, the Lienzo de 
shows a man with mushrooms in his hair, while the 
Codex shows a man who seems to be eating m 
‘supernatural’ figure stands behind him, possibly Mictl 
Lord of the Underworld." All are, in the light of the chroni 
suggestive of mushroom use that predates the conquest. 

Furthermore, throughout Central America, about e 

stone and pottery ‘mushroom’ effigies have been uncovered. 
originating mainly in the highlands of Guatemala, a few 
found in the southernmost Mexican states. These sculpture 
a foot high and free-standing, are mushroom-shaped with a 
and a domed cap, and often depict a carved human, a 
natural figure squatting at the base. The pottery figures 
pler, so that for a long time they were considered to be sii 
The earliest figures date from the pre-classic period, that 
millennium BCE; the latest, and simplest, from the late class 
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sce what they were for is uncertain: they have been variously and 
bly interpreted as phallic symbols, boundary markers, seats even, 
ing connected in some way to the Mesoamerican ‘ball-game’ (a 
diatorial football) beloved of the Aztecs and the civilisations 
ded them."* Nevertheless, given the historical evidence, and 
he discovery of other metal and pottery figurines from the region 
cting elated-looking humans with mushrooms, it is extremely like- 
ures were connected with mushroom consumption, 
jn some unspecified and unknowable way. This would suggest 
at the practice extended back not just hundreds of years, to the time 
n, but thousands of years to the pre-classic peri- 
hich mushrooms were consumed prior to the 


‘Amtecs remain mysterious, however. 


Moving forward in time to the period of Spanish rule, the historical 
and material evidence all but disappears. The Spanish chronicles clus- 
ter together in the sixteenth century, with only one further account 
from the seventeenth. Here, the bullish cleric Jacinto de la Serna con- 
trived to eradicate the persistent ‘idolatrous’ practices of the indigenes 
by writing a guidebook on how to minister to them correctly, his 
Manual de Ministros de Indios para el Conocimiento de sus Idolatrias 
y Extirpacion de Ellas. In a section devoted to local ‘witchcraft’, that 
ismedical practices and midwifery, he describes how an Indian by the 
name of Juan Chichitén (‘little dog’), a ‘great maestro of supersti- 
tions’, performed a mushroom ceremony in Serna’s own village. On 
investigating the matter, Serna discovered that the mushrooms were 
customarily picked by the locals after a night of ‘prayer and supersti- 
tious entreaties’, were gathered once the dawn breezes had subsided 
and, whether eaten or drunk, intoxicated the locals, deprived them of 

their senses and made them ‘believe a thousand foolish things’.” 
Chichiton’s crime, it seems, had been to celebrate a saint’s day with 
this solemn mushroom vigil ‘after the manner of Communion’, so that 
Wl present ‘went out of their heads’. Having incurred the priest’s 
Wrath, Chichiton went on the run and evaded all Serna’s attempts to 
have him captured and censured. But as the ‘little dog’ melted away 
into the Mexican foothills, so too did the knowledge of the mush- 
fooms which, whether concealed from or simply unnoticed by the 
8aze, was to remain unrecorded for another four hundred 
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It therefore remains unclear how — or indeed whether — 
ing practices continued in an unbroken fashion to m« 
Nevertheless, the discovery in the early and mid twentieth 
indigenous Mexicans were still using mushrooms in ways 
ferent from Chichit6n’s all-night syncretic religious obs 
to have a much more dramatic impact on Western cul 
the West was primed to accept a radically different way 
about psychoactive mushrooms and their strange effects, 


The Western rediscovery of Mexican mushrooming pra 
ironically, with a vigorous scholarly denial that they had ever 
A year after Mr W.’s unexpected mushroom visions, th 
American botanist William Safford (1859-1926), ob! 
shenanigans so close to home, published a paper on the i 
supposed teonanacatl of the Aztecs in which he stated ¢ 
that Sahaguin and his native informants had been wrong.’ 
mistakenly confused dried plant fragments for a fung 
nanacatl, revealed Safford, had been none other than 
peyote cactus (Lophophora williamsii). After reviewing 
the early Spanish chroniclers, and the fruitless results of 
enquiries, Safford reported that ‘three centuries of im 
failed to reveal an endemic fungus used as an intoxicant 
He bolstered his argument by claiming that peyote “ 
mushroom so remarkably that at first glance it will e 
trained mycologist’. He was wrong on both counts. 

Regarding the latter, the ethnobotanist Richard Ei 
(1915-2001) drew attention to how extremely unlikely it wo 
anyone to confuse peyote with mushrooms, so different 2 
appearance.” As for the former, Safford’s failure to find an 
tive fungi in Mexico was because, having misread Sahagi 
been looking in the wrong place. A cursory consi 
hydrophilic nature of fungi might have alerted Safford to 
sibility of finding mushrooms growing in the arid north: 
but he remained implacable. Given that the rest of 
Mexican botany was first class, his findings became wi 
scientific circles.” 

Nevertheless, it is the finality with which he delivere 
sions that prompted others, better placed in the field, 
them. An Austrian physician and amateur botanist who hae 
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3. Blas Pablo Reko (d. 1953), was the first to challenge Safford, 
article published in the journal E/ México Antiguo in 1919. He 
his assertions in a letter to the United States National 
rium in 1923, Writing that teonanacatl ‘is actually as Sahagin 
a fungus which grows on dung-heaps and which is still used 
er the same old name by the Indians of the Sierra Juarez in Oaxaca 
ir religious feasts’.” His cousin, Victor A. Reko, took up the 
put the cousins’ objections did little to dent scholarly opinion, 
“persuaded as it was by the eminent Safford’s assertion. 
~ In 1936, however, Robert J. Weitlaner (1883-1968), a linguist liv- 
ng in Mexico City and an expert on Indian culture, set out to conduct 
research amongst the Mazatec Indians in a small, remote and oth- 
" erwise insignificant town in Oaxaca. The town’s name was Huautla de 
, unheard of beyond its immediate hinterland but later to 
become famous as the epicentre of a global magic mushroom craze. 
‘There, Weitlaner discovered through a good friend and local merchant 


that mushrooms were indeed used in curative divinatory rites." He 


managed to procure a sample of the mushrooms, which he had 
arranged to be sent to Reko, who forwarded them to the Botanical 
Museum at Harvard, but by this stage the fragments were too badly 

decomposed for formal identification. 
~ Reko’s determination to prove Safford wrong eventually paid off, 
however, for in 1938 he was joined by the brilliant young Harvard 
ethnobotanist Richard Evans Schultes. Together, and in spite of their 
acute political differences (Reko was a Nazi sympathiser), they col- 
: samples from which Schultes was able to make the first formal 
ation: Panaeolus campanulatus L. var. sphinctrinus (Fries) 
Bresodola.” Nearly twenty years later it transpired that although 
Schultes had identified the samples correctly, Pan. campanulatus was 
neither psychoactive nor was it used in indigenous ceremonies, a mis- 
om arose perhaps either from misdirection by his informants in 
id, or as a result of the labels becoming muddled at the Harvard 

jum.’° 

However, in the same year that Reko and Schultes were collecting in 
utla, a party of linguists and anthropologists, led by Jean Bassett 
(t916-1944)* and inspired by Weitlaner, became the first 
Westerners to witness an indigenous mushroom curing ceremony.” 
urandero (healer),’ wrote Johnson, ‘while under the influence of 
‘ucinogenic mushroom, divined the patient’s illness; and it was 
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the mushroom that gave instructions on how the sick pers 
cured.» The mounting evidence was incontrovertible 
peyote hypothesis was finally abandoned. And there the 1 
have ended — an obscure academic debate, of little co 
wider world, that had finally been resolved — had it not 
attention of one man, the temperate, middle-aged A 
man previously mentioned. 


Robert Gordon Wasson (1898-1986) — or Gordon, as he pr 
be known - was born on 22 September 1898 in Great Falls, 
the son of an Episcopalian minister."* After seeing active ser 
First World War, he graduated from Harvard with a bacl 
in literature and began his career as a journalist, event 
the financial news department of the Herald Tribune. 
across into banking, at first with Guaranty Company of 
and then with J. P. Morgan & Co., where he was vice-pr 
1943 until his retirement twenty years later. On paper th t 
have been a more unlikely person than this upright and | 
Wall Street banker to investigate and popularise the h 
mushrooms of Mexico, but remarkably, over the years, h 
oped a passionate and consuming interest in all things t 
role of mushrooms and fungi in human cultures. Once 
the mythological teonanacatl of the Aztecs was not only 
but that it was still in use, it was inevitable that he would 
journey to Mexico to investigate the matter for himself. 
This absorbing interest in the cultural history of m 
stimulated by a widely re-told incident from his honey 
ried Valentina Pavlovna Guercken (1901-1958), a Ru: 
training to be a paediatrician, in 1926. The newlyweds 
eymoon in the Catskill Mountains, famous for the 
forests in autumn, and while strolling through the 
spotted some wild mushrooms. His horror and revulsion’ 
in intensity by his bride’s evident delight, for she ran about; 
many mushrooms as she could stuff into the makeshift ¢ 
knotted skirt. Convinced that the pickings were toadsto 
not touch the meal she prepared, and expressed alarm thé 
wake up a widower. He did not, and in the clear light of d 
wondered what could possibly lie behind their extreme 
tions: clearly there was a major difference between Ri 
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-an attitudes towards mushrooms. Their curiosity aroused, they 
mbarked on what was to become a lifelong quest to investigate 
and the varied cultural relationships between humans and 


fe must be said that while this hoary old story has become some- 
of a foundational myth for modern mushroom enthusiasts,” it 
gs repeated by Wasson ad infinitum and grew ever taller in the 

Irs growing resemblance to a Hollywood movie script made 
on’s own daughter, Masha, question whether it had any sub- 


y occurred, however embroidered the story had become over the 
© This is itself telling for, as we shall see, Wasson had a knack of 
erworking dry empirical facts in the interests of a good story. 
hatever the details, it is clear that the Wassons began shortly 
r to accumulate a vast amount of evidence, from philology, 
logy, ethnography, folklore and fairy tale, to explain the prove- 
ce of their different reactions to all things fungal, They eventually 
ented their findings in a massive, privately published, two-volume 
Mushrooms, Russia and History (1957), a work that had itself 


“mushroomed from its original conception as a Russian cookbook. 
‘After Valentina died in 1958, Wasson continued their investigations 


alone, going on to publish a large number of papers and a further five 
lavish books before he too died in 1986. Amongst other ideas, he 


‘Gaimed to have solved the mystery of the identity of the Soma plant 


mentioned throughout the Rig Veda — that it was the fly-agaric mush- 
toom, Amanita muscaria — and to have established that the potion at 
the heart of the Eleusinian mysteries contained an infusion of the ergot 
» Claviceps purpurea. These ideas came later, however, built 
upon the discoveries made in Mexico for which he is principally 
femembered, and which, inserted hurriedly into Mushrooms, Russia 
and History just prior to its publication, transformed this otherwise 
lous text into a classic of its genre. 
In 1952 Wasson received two letters, arriving virtually in the same 
Post, that alerted him to the existence of the Mesoamerican mush- 
foom Stones, and to the fact that teonanacatl had been a mushroom.” 
Immediately, he wrote to Reko expressing his interest in the matter: 
NEKO, by then an old man, forwarded his letter to a Eunice Pike, a mis- 
a dene in Huautla. Pike, exasperated by her inability to sway 
Is from their heathen practices,“° was able to confirm that 
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mushrooms were indeed used in curing rituals. She 
lously that the Mazatecs believed the mushroom to have a § 
ty’, which spoke through the curanderos, the healers, 
cause and cure of illnesses and revealing the location of lo 
property. This was exactly what Wasson wanted to hear and 
no time, he began to organise an expedition. In the late st 
1953 (the rainy, mushroom season), accompanied by 
daughter, he made what was to be the first of ten succes 
Mexico on the trail of the psychoactive mushrooms. 

Reko had died in the interim, but the Wassons were a 
on this first trip by Weitlaner, who provided invaluable loc: 
edge and acted as translator. Together, they made their way = 
by car over the appalling roads and then with donkeys o 
and vertiginous mountain passes — to the town of Huautla. Lat 
day, after much fruitless searching during which the taciturn 
locals proved more than a little reticent on the subject of m 
they discovered to their surprise that their local guide, the 
Aurelio Carreras, was himself a curandero. After a little per: 
agreed to hold a velada, Wasson’s term for the indigeno 
mushroom vigils, to determine the health and well-being 
son, Peter. Though only Aurelio consumed mushrooms, 
at last able to witness, and make detailed records of, an au 
emony. He politely humoured Aurelio when the results of 
room-assisted divination revealed Peter to be not in 
believed, but in New York, and in a state of some emotional 
On returning home, however, Wasson found things to be ex 
predicted: the enterprising Peter had made use of his fat 
to hold a party in their New York apartment, and was ind ir 
of adolescent turmoil, having been spurned by his girlfriends 
Wasson noted, had scored a ‘palpable hit’. 

The American’s second trip to Mexico, in 1954 — this 
mountainous Mijeria region of north-east Oaxaca — genet 
ethnographic data on the indigenous use of mushrooms, 
noteworthy here. His third trip, in 1955, with society photo, 
Allan Richardson (they were only joined later by Vz 
Masha), proved far more momentous. Returning to Huaut 
his now infamous meeting with the curandera u 
(1894-1985): not only was she a locally respected and che 
healer but, most importantly of all, she agreed to let both Wass 
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Gordon and Valentina Wasson during their momentous visit to Huautla, 1955. 
Photo by Allan Richardson. Courtesy R. Gordon Wasson Archive, Harvard 
Waiversity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Richardson eat the ‘sacred’ mushrooms. Thus, they became the first 
Westerners ever intentionally to do so. 


Maria Sabina, a Mazatec Indian, was born in Huautla on 17 March 
1894," the year that Mordecai Cooke was fulminating against irre- 
sponsible parents for letting their unattended children pick and eat 
the ‘poisonous’ Liberty Caps. Very different strictures operated in 
Huautla, however, for in her autobiography Sabina recorded how she 
imtentionally ate her first mushrooms while still a child of about six or 
Seven.* She grew up in a culture in which, although it was not openly 
a about, it was a given that the highest class of curanderos, the 
eal Men’ and ‘Wise Women’, derived their healing powers from the 
Sacred’ mushrooms. According to curanderos, mushrooms granted 
ACCESS to, or were literally seen as, spirits with whom the healers could 
re beneficial relationships. If a curandero proved worthy, the saint 
‘en, as Sabina called them, would impart information, or speak 
the healer in improvised, poetic chants that were believed to 
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of LSD, to isolate the psychoactive alkaloids: in 1958, while 
for the Basle-based Sandoz pharmaceutical company, he 
ly synthesised psilocybin and psilocin, which he named after 
hrooms’ Latin epithet.” 
team made further discoveries regarding the psychoactive 
employed by the curanderos outside of the mushroom season. 
‘gasson collected samples of what the Aztecs had called Ololiuhqui, 
d these were identified as seeds of the Morning Glory, Turbina 
a) corymbosa: Hofmann swiftly isolated their LSD-like active 
ounds.’* Wasson and Hofmann discovered the Mexican Hierba 
Pastora or Hierba de la Virgen (‘herb of the shepherdess’ or ‘herb 
Virgin’) to be a variety of mint, Salvia divinorum” (like magic 
rooms the bizarrely hallucinogenic Salvia has found its way into 
ary Western drug markets). Heim, meanwhile, turned his 
n away from Mexico to the psychoactive fungi in Europe, 
bout which much more will be said later. 
Within a very short space of time, then, the team made significant 
botanical advances inside and outside Mexico, while Wasson 
elf went on to promote his influential ideas about Soma, Eleusis 
E ious nature of the mushroom experience. Consequently, 
for mushroom enthusiasts, Wasson has come to be seen as an intel- 
giant who bestrides the history of the magic mushroom, bring- 
ary scholarly gravitas to an otherwise flaky subject. He is 
| remembered for his Mexican discoveries, but twenty years 
erhis death many of his ideas have yet to be subjected to any kind 
| scrutiny, It is time to examine them to see what truth, if any, 


not so much their stylistic pedigree as the fact that they sho 
had, and anticipated having, a religious or mystical expe; 
had, in other words, already abandoned the classical fra 
favour of the psychedelic discourse, and went to <ico 
vinced that the mushroom’s effects were benign and 
haps the first Westerner to believe as much. Clearly, he 
long way since the events of his honeymoon. 

Like Huxley’s, Wasson’s writing became extremely 
512 privately published copies of Mushrooms, Russia’ 
were priced well beyond the reach of all but private colle 
versity libraries, but he popularised his discoveries in a 
middle-brow magazine Life, published on 13 May 
famous article was eye-catchingly captioned ‘Seekin 
Mushroom: A New York banker goes to Mexico’s mounts 
ticipate in the age-old rituals of Indians who chew stra 
that produce visions’. Here, for the first time, a positive w 
standing the psychoactive properties of fungi was broat 
Western world, captured in the snappy and memorable 
Magic Mushroom’. The article was read by millions. 

Wasson, meanwhile, made many more return visits t 
assess the extent of mushroom usage, and occasionally 
mushrooms himself. He met Sabina several more times, 
separate recordings of her veladas, one of which was rele 
lic consumption (Mushroom Ceremony of the 
Mexico, New York: Folkways Records); the other, f 
audience, came with an accompanying book in ¥ 
evening was linguistically and musically transcribed, 
cross-referenced and annotated.** Produced off his 
ing sixteen years, this last was a labour of love, and 
of which Wasson was most proud. 

Wasson enlisted in his endeavours the help of (amon 
notable scientists, Roger Heim (r900-1979) and 
(1906-). Roger Heim, Professor of Mycology and dir 
tigious Muséum National d’Histoire Naturelle in 
task of identifying and describing the mushroom: 
several species, primarily of the genus Psilocybe ( 
and Conocybe), were used according to sea 
Sufficient samples of the mushrooms were cultiva' 
oratory for Albert Hofmann, the Swiss chemist re 
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Richardson to bow out after only a handful of voyages.* 


6 was indefatigable and positively thrived on the privations 

ips of voyaging to the remote, pre-modern parts of this 
country. oa 

‘Wasson , Wasson was possessed of an assured self-confidence that 


wealth and high status — of the kind that comes from being 
esident of a major US bank ~ can bring. He feared no obstacles 
he would admit many times, he was used to getting what he 


What pre-historic religion or tabu is finding expression 
But his temerity, his love of travel and even his slightly obses- 


governess, with a facial spasm and shudder, grinds a d 
under her heel and warns away her charge? 


Gordon Wasson* 


him to keep going on these gruelling journeys: something more 
just the quest to find the magic mushroom was driving him on. 
sed, he repeatedly made the trip to Mexico because he was looking 
dence, evidence that would prove a revolutionary new theory he 
been developing ever since his passion for ethnomycology had 
been aroused. If true, he knew that it would both overturn estab- 
‘fished thought about the history and origins of religion and ensure for 
wet his reputation as a scholar. 
4 lon Wasson was convinced that the human religious impulse 
itself had been awakened by a Palaeolithic magic mushroom cult, The 
“great pillars of Western civilisation, our religious traditions, owed 
their origins to a time when our distant ancestors freely ate from the 
‘original tree of knowledge, the divine magic mushroom. And though 
long extinct, traces and legacies of the original cult could still be 
detected in certain attitudes and dispositions that obtained today. 

But what really spurred Wasson on was the hope that the cult had 
notdied out entirely. What if, hidden away in the remote mountains of 
the Sierra Mazateca, it had clung on in some half-remembered form, 
of which the indigenous mushroom ceremonies were, in fact, the very 
list vestige? As he followed the mule trails ever deeper into the moun- 
tains, and as he left the modern world further and further behind, 

n became ever more convinced that the answer was positive, 
and thar his hoped-for religion lived on. The hardships of travel were 
Xothing compared with the magnitude of this thrilling possibility. And 

P he made the biggest and most exhilarating find of all: Maria 
, the last living priestess of the ancient mushroom cult. 


It is in the nature of an hypothesis, when once a man has 
assimilates every thing to itself, as proper nourishment; 
moment of your begetting it, it generally grows the st 

you see, hear, read, or understand, 


Lawrence Sterne, Tristram Shandy (17 59-67)" 


In the early 1950s, when Gordon Wasson first went to 
to and from the Mazatec hinterlands was a consid 
Roads into Oaxaca were rudimentary — or non-e: 
frequently blocked by muddy landslides and rockfalls. 
possible to travel some of the way by light aircraft, the « 
were those that had been cut precipitously into the sides 
which made landing a bumpy and perilous process. Fi 
only way forward was by foot, or on the back of a mt 
er turned bad you could be stranded in one place for wee 
subsist on a local diet of eggs, cornbread and beans. 
you were upon the goodwill of the indigenous inhabi 
ance, mules, food and lodgings, the chances of being 
crossfire of internecine feuds, or even of being ambus 
were worryingly high. None of this seems remotely to 
Gordon Wasson. 

Starting in 1953, Wasson embarked on his ten s 
ttips to Mexico with an enthusiasm that was not 
other expedition members. Albert Hofmann, for 
have found the idea of straying off the well-beaten tot 
of some considerable anxiety, as a series of apprehet 
Wasson attest.’ The monotony of trekking through i 


on the origins of Gordon Wasson’s radical theory we need to look 
‘or some hitherto unappreciated archaeological discovery turned 
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up in the course of his researches, but at his horrified r 
wild mushrooms of the Catskills, way back on his hon 
force with which he was repelled, and with which 
attracted, suggested to the couple that there must be 
reason or original cause for their respective revulsion 
They began to amass references to mushrooms from foll 
ogy, art history, etymology and philology, and noticed p 
them, such as the paucity of names for mushrooms in th 
guage compared to the Russian. They coined the terms 
mushroom-loving, and mycophobic, or mushroom-h 
rated the nations of the world accordingly, placing Ri 
ple, in the former category, and Britain in the latter.‘ 
divided up the countries of Europe according to this 
cal axis. 

As the couple perused their unorthodox map, a troublis 
surfacing. What if the two reactions, mycophilia and 
were residual and half-forgotten cultural memories of 
strictures or taboos placed upon the eating of mushroom 
something as powerful as a religious prohibition wot 
awe-imposing enough to have endured for so long do 
which case could not the axis be the last surviving cult 
ancient mushroom-worshipping religion? Surprising 
seemed, the more the couple looked — and the more Wass 
his researches after Valentina’s death - the more the ev 
accruing. Wasson’s Mexican discoveries seemed to 
beyond doubt. 

He came to imagine the following scenario. Our 
European ancestors had consumed magic mushrooms ~1 
bly the fly-agaric, but perhaps later psilocybin m 
original and archaic form of shamanism. As this loo 
gradually became institutionalised, mushroom const 

restricted to, and jealously guarded by, a powerful 
placed a terrible taboo upon its profane usage. The cult sp 
ly, but eventually gave way to what would become 
rooming world religions. Nevertheless, the taboo lit 
vestigial fashion so that fear of, or fascination with, the m 
room lastingly determined people’s attitudes to mush 
The magic mushroom, wrote ‘Wasson, ‘must have been 
with all the sanctions that attend sacred things in p imiti 
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s¢ must have been instilled with mana, an object of awe, of terror, 
ation’. No wonder he recoiled from the Catskill mushrooms 


iy: 

first sight Wasson’s extraordinary thesis seems incredible, more 
ke something from the novels of H. Rider Haggard than a serious 
ademic proposition. But what made Wasson’s conclusions plausible 

that he modelled his theoretical and methodological approach 
icitly upon the foundational works of anthropology, and conse- 
tly a diverse range of distinguished academics were persuaded 
Wasson was absolutely correct. 


theoretical paradigm that steered Wasson’s hand, and that, ever 


‘the autodidact, he had soaked up through his reading, is now termed 


“eultural evolution’.’ As a systematising intellectual framework, it 
‘reached its peak in the early years of the twentieth century, and ae 
‘espoused by the first anthropologists, such as Edward Burnett Tylor 
(1832-1917) and Sir James Frazer (1854-1941). It emerged out of a 


“tempestuous intellectual climate in which debates raged about 


Darwinian (and other) ideas of evolution, about Freudian psychoana- 
Iytic theories of the unconscious, and about the beliefs and practices of 
the ‘primitive’ peoples encountered through colonial expansion. 
Ideas of evolution and progress suffused the nineteenth century 
quite independently of Darwin’s intellectual breakthrough in naming 
77 — as the mechanism of biological diversity and change. 
as various as the pioneering French sociologist Auguste 
oy (1798-1857) and the British writer Herbert Spencer (1820- 
4 peroposed that it was not just plants and animals that evolved, 
7 alata as well. Comte, for example, thought that there 
Bi... ae —— by which societies moved from a theologi- 
a ies ome = a scientific stage; Spencer, that evolution 
Beco. " more complex forms of organisation. The 
colonia Biued wort woah era free living beyond the edge of the 
he Wes “edt ation of this view, the logic of which 
Goce ivilisation represented the pinnacle of the evolu- 
ihe. ‘¢ goal to which all other cultures naturally aspired. 
Primiti ultures were just those caught in stasis, in th cone 
cic . in stasis, in the evolutionary 
lade » away from the driving current that had swept 
a ds to civilisation and ‘supremacy’. As an idea, cultural 
Save intellectual justification for the imposition of Western 
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‘civilising’ values upon colonised cultures as a means of acee 
their ‘arrested development’. But it also presupposed a sin 
from which all the cultures of the world had diverged, and so 
the search for origins: the academic discipline of anthrop 
founded on precisely this basis -— the search for the ‘orig 
through the study of the primitive ‘other’. 

That search was brought closer to home by the ideas of anot 
olutionary nineteenth-century thinker, Sigmund Freud (185 
whose radical psychological theories sent ripples through € 
According to Freud, within the Pandora’s box of the un 


led inevitably to neurosis or psychosis. The realisation that # 
tive could be found not just ‘out there’, but also ‘in here’, rais 
bling anxieties. What if, beneath the veneer of Western civilis 


malingering unconsciously like repressed Freudian desires, we 


found atavistic traces of our own evolutionary lineage, our 0 
past? If primitive societies were living fossils from an earlies 
human evolution, what vestigial myths and rituals might 
in our language, customs, folklore and religion? 


Edward Tylor named this idea the ‘doctrine of survivals’ in hi 


umental Primitive Cultures of 1871, and by the beginning of 
tieth century the hunt for survivals in the hinterlands of 
culture had begun in earnest. Interest was suddenly expresse 
populations and their traditional rites and folk customs, 
dismissed as examples of rustic, uncultured backwardness ( 
so often today). So while Cecil Sharpe (1859-1924) 
through summer meadows collecting and preserving folk son 


bowdlerising aspic, other metropolitan folklorists and anthi 


gists lifted the stones on morris dancing and mummers’ pla 
hope of uncovering the remains of fertility rites from our 01 
past.’ Margaret Murray scrutinised the early modern wit 
sions for traces of her imagined ‘Old Religion’, while James F 
lated twelve volumes of data — published in three ev 
editions as The Golden Bough — in support of his notion th 
gions, including Christianity, were actually expressions of a 


motif, that of the dying and resurrected vegetation god. As s0 
vehemently opposed to religion, his hope was that he would 


West into Comte’s scientific stage of development, ban 
tionality once and for all. 


gz 


lodged terrible scatological and oedipal desires which, when rej 
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“alas. these works proved to be rather more titillating than repellent 
to the general public, and exerted a lasting influence upon the popular 
ination: the abridged 1922 version of Frazer’s The Golden 
for example, has never been out of print. Frazer’s legacy, in 
jar, can be seen in the work of various writers — including T. S. 
Bee 880-1965), W. B. Yeats (1865-1939), D. H. Lawrence 
885-1930), and especially Robert Graves (1895-1985) - and more 
tly in the cult films The Wicker Man (1973), Apocalypse Now 
(1979) and The Lair of the White Worm (1988), which portray the 
disturbing consequences of a modern return to the primitive. Far from 
ushering in a scientific age, The Golden Bough was one of the factors 
that prompted people to go about reviving the supposed pagan reli- 
gions described within it, leading to the emergence of modern Druidry 
and Wicca." 

Seen in this light, the provenance of Gordon Wasson’s obscure 
mushroom thesis starts to become clearer, for he too was influenced by 
Frazer, both directly and via a long correspondence and friendship 
with Robert Graves. Wasson’s emphases on the importance of taboo - 
which he thought a lasting and ‘deep-seated emotional attitude’ — and 
of survivals — ‘fossil meanings, fossil sayings, fossilised folkloric bits of 
our various languages”"' — were both borrowed from Frazer. He reli- 
giously copied Frazer’s comparative methodology, amassing evidence 
from as many different sources as he could find (as a consequence of 
which his books are all, quite literally, weighty). And from Graves he 
took the belief that myths, however fantastical they seem, have their 
origins in actual historical events: hence any myths or folktales involv- 
ing mushrooms could be read as a vestigial memory of the supposed 
mushroom cult. 

The only problem with all this was that by the time Gordon and 
Valentina were bickering about the edibility of the Catskills’ mycoflo- 
Ta, the arguments about the merits of cultural evolution and the 
Frazerian comparative method were long over: both tropes had been 
Soundly rejected within anthropology. One of the staunchest critics 
z Pioneering American anthropologist Franz Boas (1858-1942) 

‘0, preferring fieldwork to library-based research, could find no evi- 
—_ for the sorts of evolutionary cultural progressions outlined by 
Ein: Spencer, Tylor and others.'* Without the rationale of cultural 

‘ution, searching for survivals was meaningless. Certainly cultural 
rms and artefacts can linger way beyond their original historical 
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moment — one only has to think of classical architecture, 
— but anthropologists like Boas rejected the idea that it is 
work backwards from these alone to make inferences 
cultures. Later, by the 1970s, revisionist work unde 
generation of folklorists and historians specificall 
idea that British folk customs were pagan survivals, and the G 
notion that myths inevitably had historical and not literary ¢ 
In anthropology at least, cultural evolution was cast aside as 
lectual dead end. J 

The principal objection to the Frazerian comparative m 
went with it remains that it attempts to make data fit 
vice versa. Tylor, Frazer, Graves and Wasson all at 
their particular, preconceived hypotheses by accumula 
amounts of apparently supporting evidence while ignoring 
contradictory. The selection process inevitably reflected 
class, gender and cultural biases of these scholars — a 
upon by later Marxist, feminist and postmodernist critics 
ry-picking evidence from sources widely separated by 
time stripped it of the all-important context in which it o 
believed the comparative method could only ever produce a 
picture of the subject, which is why he argued so forcibly fo 
localised fieldwork — ethnography, in other words — to b 
basis of anthropological enquiry. 

Later, in the 1960s, perhaps as a reflection of social 
home, anthropologists began to notice the importance of t 
of rule-breaking, in the structuring of both traditional 
societies, and so challenged the great foundation of Wa 
namely, the Frazerian notion of taboo as an enduring and b 
ture, silently obeyed by all those subject to it. The many 
rebellion’ discovered by anthropologists, and designed ei 
the social rifts caused by transgressive acts, or to permit them 
within tolerable parameters (as with the Kuma people’s lc 
room trance’), showed that taboos have always been 
breaking. In any case, declaring that a hostile reaction to, 
room is evidence that it must have been taboo at some 
cultural development is to make an unwarranted inducti 
take this line of reasoning to its absurd limit, one could arg 
Lenten restrictions are evidence of an early Christian tabo 
eggs, which must have been secretly worshiped by a jealous p 
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eed, the very premise that prompted Wasson’s investigation — the 

that peoples are either mycophilic or mycophobic — now 

too problematic to be of use. The term ‘phobia’ implies an 
helming and irrational panic reaction, a force that bears down 
the sufferer and has its origins deep within the unconscious, 
anxieties about mushrooms are wholly rational. In the 
of any reliable methods for distinguishing the edible from the 


~ “oisonous, and given the high price of getting the decision wrong (a 


pend painful death in the case of the Death Cap, Amanita phal- 
Ioides), blanket avoidance of all mushrooms is the most sensible and 
reasonable option. Fear of mushrooms is actually the fear of being 

; by mushrooms, and the way this expresses itself is no more 
mysterious than our aversion to other life-threatening dangers, such as 
snakes (which may or may not be venomous). Once someone is bitten, 
we all remain shy. 

Empirical evidence bears this out. A long-term study conducted dur- 
ing the 1970s in Colorado, where there is no widespread custom of 
gathering wild mushrooms, found that on average only six cases of 
accidental poisoning per year required hospital treatment. Fatalities 
were so rare as to be all but non-existent. By contrast, in the Polish 
province of Poznan, which has a similar population size to Colorado 
but a long-standing folk tradition of mushroom-picking, an average of 
fifty or so incidents of poisoning every year required hospital treat- 
ment, of which around ro per cent proved fatal." In other words, the 
tisk of being killed by mushrooms was substantially higher in the cul- 
ture that was nominally mycophilic. This runs counter to Wasson’s 
thesis and suggests that folk wisdom regarding mushroom identifica- 
tion is worryingly unreliable: without a decent field guide, the safest 
option remains not to go mushroom-picking at all. 

And, of course, patterns of mycophagy are not set in stone as 
Wasson supposed, but change with time. During the nineteenth centu- 
fy it was common for wild mushrooms to be sold at (supposedly 
Mycophobic) British markets, but fear of poisoning - no doubt 
*ncouraged by the antics of ne’er-do-wells like the Bickerton family — 
Meant that this had all but died out by the twentieth. One small part 
Of the British Second World War effort, therefore, was directed at 
“lcouraging people to learn how to identify edible mushrooms safely 
= Order to prevent this nutritious food source going to waste. The 
Sampaign was successful, and wild mushroom consumption duly 
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increased, until after the war when commercial mushroom 
made foraging unnecessary." This is a far more complex 
can ever be encompassed by Wasson’s blanket designat 
as a mycophobic nation. In any case, it is rather meani 
designate the eating preferences of an entire people as 
another, for taste is, by definition, a fickle thing. 

So even though the terms mycophobia and mycophi 
achieved a certain currency within mycological circles, 
applied inaccurately, are based upon misleading assumy 
should be abandoned as scientific terms. Likewise, though tl 
ological record is sufficiently vague for the possibility of 
magic mushroom use to remain open, Wasson’s lal 
demonstrate that this was definitely the case. For while it 
anxieties about mushrooms have been expressed since cla 
there is nothing to suggest that these originated in 
exalted than a fear of poisoning. (Indeed the pressing que: 
why some cultures shun mushrooms, but why others ovet 
frequency of accidental poisonings and carried on eating 
regardless.) In the evolutionary race that is the histo 
Wasson’s hypothesis would seem to have had its day. 

Of course none of this would be of any great signi 
academic circles were it not for the fact that Wasson’s th s 
have a rather profound impact upon the people he studied. In 
lar, Maria Sabina was to have her life turned upside down by 
in his pursuit of his ancient mushrooming cult. It is for this rea 
any balanced assessment of Wasson must consider the man 
just his unusual ideas. { 


Though Gordon Wasson had little time for hippy culture, h 
treated as a psychedelic guru, and expressed nothing but 
for Timothy Leary (the Harvard psychologist who, in 
became notorious for his profligate use and advocacy of LS 
1957 Life article ‘Seeking the Magic Mushroom’ played a 
role in kick-starting the whole psychedelic revolution. 
key figures of that movement, including Leary, experim 
psychedelics as a direct result. That Wasson wanted 
recognition for his Mexican discoveries is clear but, perhaps 
of the distance he kept between himself and the hoi polloi, 
estimated the extent to which readers would want to folloy 
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steps, find Sabina and try the mushrooms themselves. He dis- 
ed her name and whereabouts in the Life article but not in 

ooms, Russia and History, so very quickly they became public 
‘ ledge: within months of the Life article going to press, 
rerners were knocking on Sabina’s door. The trickle of visitors in 
eearly 1960s became a flood, until Oaxaca was awash with hippies 
the magic mushroom trail. The trip became fashionable, and with 
sous rock stars — Pete Townshend, John Lennon and Bob Dylan, 
ongst others — rumoured to have made the pilgrimage, this was 
ived, true or not, as a celebrity endorsement, making Huautla 


"an essential destination.” 
Of course, for anyone who made the trip to, and with, Maria 


“Sabina, it was easy to believe that she really was some priestess of an 


ancient cult. She held her veladas in her basement on a compacted dirt 
floor and in front of a rudimentary altar upon which were placed pic- 
tures of Christian saints and a bowl of burning copal: the Mazatec 
resin used as incense. By candlelight she would bless the mushrooms, 
passing them through the smoke before commencing a lengthy series 
of prayers to various saints. Then, gauging the appropriate dosage for 
each participant, she would pass round pairs of mushrooms, reserving 
the largest dose for herself. The candles would be extinguished so that 
the room was pitch black, and as the effects of the mushrooms came 
‘on she would begin to sing the improvised chants for which she was 
famous. Long lines, sung in a low monotone and interspersed with 
thythmic claps and shouts, marked out the contours of the velada, 
guided the trip, and almost invariably Western visitors — famous or 
otherwise — wrote of having had intensely spiritual experiences under 
her expert guidance. 

The trouble was that hippy culture arrived with a very different set 
Of ideas and outlooks from those that prevailed in traditional indige- 
fous Oaxaca. For hippies, the mushrooms were ‘psychedelic’, which 
Meant that they were bound up with notions of authenticity, freedom, 
individualism, bohemianism and rebellion. Used to seeing psychedelics 
asdrugs not deities, commodities not conscious entities, many expect- 
ed to be able to buy and consume mushrooms as and when they 

d, irrespective of local sensibilities. They certainly did not want 
‘od be bound to the curandero-led velada, or to the archaic mores and 
Sttictures of an animist peasant culture. One American hippy visitor 
Was recorded as saying: ‘Look, man. You can go for that curandero 
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shit if you like but it’s not my bag. I don’t need an old haj 
in Mazatecan to turn me on. I don’t dig this Indian do 
myself on. It’s not my culture. You just score the mush 
do the rest." Two others smashed up the furniture in thei 
simply so they could hang up a hammock, while others 
volubly about having to pay for what they considered b 
worse accommodation.” One tactless visitor tried to pay | 


didn’t have the money to maintain it,’ Sabina recalled. ‘V 
animal going to eat? Shit?’” 

Of course, the ill-considered behaviour of the fe 
es the reputation of the many, but post-colonial expe 
assumption that locals would simply roll over and offer 
intimate practices for the tourist dollar - still suffused the 
those who went, souring whatever ‘good vibes’ they had 
spread. Sabina, though she deplored the arrogance of the m 
less visitors, suffered the inevitable backlash against this 
Jealous rivals burnt down her house and shop so that she lo 
and livelihood. She was falsely accused of peddling cann 
result that she was briefly imprisoned and had her meagre 
confiscated.*' When anthropologist Joan Halifax visited 
19708, Sabina was in a very sorry state. She was dressed in ré 
ered in bite marks, having been attacked by an envious 
Wasson, as you might expect, denounced this, branding 
‘tiff-raff’ but while he was certainly not responsible for tl 
of those who came after him, the question of the extent to whi 
to blame for them going in the first place remains. 

He was certainly sensitive to the accusation that he had br 
fortune upon Sabina and the other residents of Huautla, so 
that in 1970 he published an anguished defence in the 
Times.* There and elsewhere he sought to make a clear 
between his actions and those of the ‘thrill mongers’ 
him. He ‘winced’ at the hurt he had inadvertently cause 
and her profession,* saying he had gone to Mexico with 
intentions: to track down the last living vestige of an an 
room cult and record it before it was eroded away by 
onslaught of modernity. His was a salvage operation con 
that most noble of purposes: contributing to the sum of hum 
edge. ‘What else,’ he implored, ‘could we have done’? 
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ss this sophianic justification was heartfelt, but in several 
behaviour failed to live up to this noble image of himself as 
nate observer. It is clear that his motivations became more 
and more muddied, once he had actually eaten the mush- 
ng in 1955+ Thereafter, his banker’s instincts seem to have taken 
5 that he came home with every intention of profiting from his 
sveries. In a shrewd move, he had already acquired the rights to all 
ilan Richardson’s photos, in exchange for funding the photogra- 
travel and subsistence costs.* But within months of returning he 
ameeting with top executives of the Merck Sharp & Dohme phar- 

cal company to discuss rights to the mushrooms’ potential 
ingredients. It was his hope that some psychiatric use could be 
for them.*’ As we have seen, it was Albert Hofmann’s team at 
z in Basle who eventually isolated psilocybin and psilocin, but 
ertheless, when Sandoz put its patented brand Indocybin on the 
Wasson appears to have been rewarded for his part in its dis- 


“covery with a directorship of one of its American subsidiaries.” 


He made several other attempts to profit from his story by offering 
‘it to various magazines, including National Geographic, but after a 
‘chance meeting he opted for Life instead. Knowing that it would serve 
asaconvenient and timely advertisement for Mushrooms, Russia and 
History, Wasson urged the editors to bring the article out in the May 
edition of 1957, and not later in the year as had been proposed. The 
editors acceded to his demands — and advertised the mushroom edi- 
tion of Life extensively on television — with the effect that his book, 
Published a few months later in a limited edition of 512 copies and 
‘tailing at $125, doubled in price before all the copies were sold. The 
article itself netted Wasson the then extraordinary sum of $6,000, 
which he used to cover the cost of sending out a hundred complimen- 
lary review copies of the book.'* 
with Life was agreed before Wasson returned to Huautla 
Be 7 in 1956. Though the editors were to write the headlines 

‘ttaplines (and in the process would give the world the term 
Mushrooms’), Wasson retained editorial control over the all- 
rege of the text. Nevertheless, he took advice on how to 

Struct ure the piece, and on how Richardson could capture more com- 
3 and magazine-friendly images.’* Wasson also brought sound- 
ay cleipmeat wit him to Mexico so that he could tape Sabina 
€ recordings (they were subsequently released on the 
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and Wasson’s sound recordings of Sabina in full bemushroomed 
Robert Graves and the proprietor of Life, Henry Luce, were just 
the luminaries turned on in this way. Though Wasson felt that 
‘as recreating the special atmosphere of the velada, these soirées 
re something else entirely: cod Mazatec ceremonies, with Wasson 
ning a priestly role. 
surprisingly, when US federal prohibition made obtaining and 
mushrooms a criminal offence during the 1970s, Wasson was 
to emulate the hippies he so despised by surreptitiously import- 
bin into America for his own use. He managed to persuade 
Jbert Hofmann to risk his job by posting at least two consignments 
bin pills, wrapped in foil to avoid detection, from the Sandoz 
ory in Switzerland to a care-of address in California’ Wasson 
have been a pillar of society, but in this regard he seems to have 
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Smithsonian Folkways label). The return visit to Sal 
have been much less about the scientific acquisition of 
far more about securing the scoop. 
Despite his protestations, then, it seems that he v 
session of the very same post-colonial attitudes for whic 
later berate the hippies. ‘I have often taken the sacred m 
declared rather pompously, ‘but never for a “kick” o 
ation”. Knowing as I did from the outset the lofty reg 
are held by those who believe in them, I would not, co 
fane them.’ But this is not borne out by his acti 
lofty regard’ he felt for local practices, customs and 
seems to have been more than happy to ignore them if 
his own private agenda. During his first trip to Me 
though he had been able to pick some of the mushroon 
initially find a curandero willing to host a velada for 
caution to the wind, and disrespectful of local custom, he 
ings anyway. ‘Bitter to the taste, they were not sufficien 7 
chic symptoms.’* Knowing that veladas were only eve 
healing or to discover the whereabouts of lost or stolen p 
eventually persuaded the various curanderos he did fi 
Sabina, to host sessions on the pretext of concern for the 
his son. Later he admitted that this had been a de 
simply to get him access to the ceremonies.** 

Then, in 1955, after his two bemushroomed 
Sabina, he was joined in Huautla by Valentina 
Masha, but the party became marooned after a fortn 
rain prevented their plane from landing. Bored and 
the idea of eating some mushrooms seemed to them 
their spirits. ‘We were damp, chilled through and mii 
Valentina. ‘A few hallucinations, we decided, would 
‘Wasson justified this particular transgression of loc 
basis that he was conducting a ‘scientific’ investi ion. 

Returning to New York with a collection of dried m 
bags of excitement, Wasson did what so many ot 
after their first psychedelic epiphany: he ‘turned on” 
Manhattan pied-a-terre, he held a series of rather sole n 
own, in which he invited guests to achieve a state of 
ing out pills made from dried mushrooms, supplit 
trippers were presented with a son et lumiére s 


add to this, it now appears that the picture of Mazatec religion 
ited within the pages of Life and in his other writings was 
superficial and in many ways inaccurate; and this misleading 
r contributed significantly to the flow of people travelling to 
a. His exploits provide us with a model of how not to go about 
h phic fieldwork: he made lightning visits of only a few weeks 
‘time, rather than the months and years deemed necessary to build 
ential trust and ‘rapport’ with another culture; he never learnt 
atec language, was always reliant on translators, and corre- 
overlooked or missed many of the subtleties of the 
world view." His single-minded focus upon the mushrooms 
that he failed, for example, to tease out the complex relation- 
; ee the famously taciturn Mazatec and their healing plants, 
which have no psychoactive properties but are nonetheless 
Powerful healing agents in their own right.” It was as if, 

te a beautiful and many-tiered cake, Wasson had oe 
a erry on the top. But, most problematic of all, he was so 

itl the issue of the mushrooms and with fitting them into 
, Syaee thesis that he completely misunderstood the true 
: tat Sabina was doing in her mushroom veladas. He failed 

tit wasn’t a cherry at all. 


for 


Sabi ‘ 
dc was born just a few years before Wasson, and although 
itcumstances could not have been more different, the two 
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shared one thing in common: they were both, in e and elevating the communicant to a direct encounter with 


charismatic. Many of the pilgrims who came to her 4 
agreed that she possessed that mysterious quality, which in 
times would have been labelled holiness. Alvaro Estrada, th 
who assisted her in writing her autobiography, said thz 
look ‘charged with mystery and light’; Joan Halifax th 
seemed to emanate from the eyes of this woman, a quality th 
to those who are with her a sense of the divine awaken 

That Wasson was captivated by her seems understa 
these qualities. What is less understandable is why he dist 
other curanderos he encountered as second rate, practi 
degenerate tradition: their standing was as high as Sal 
their respective communities. For example, Sabina recognis 
eyed Aurelio Carreras as a healer of distinction, and in 
considered a ‘wise one’, while amongst the Zapotecs 
was regarded so highly that he sat on a committee of cura 
But for Wasson, both were inferior to Sabina; Matias’s bemit 
utterances were, by comparison, ‘feeble’. 7 

It is possible that Wasson’s perspective was skewed by | 
seen only Sabina through bemushroomed eyes. After tak 
rooms with her, he wrote that she was ‘Religion Incarnate, 
hierophant, the thaumaturge, the psychopompos in who 
bles and aspirations of countless generations of the family 6 
had found, were still finding, their relief.”* There may hav 
der issues at play here as well, for this was the 19505 @ 
Wasson was, by all accounts, a man of his time. But Id 
compelling that Wasson alighted upon Sabina as ‘the 
shaman’ because she neatly fitted his preconceptions 
priestess of his old religion should look like. On findit 
heart must have skipped a beat, for in her he saw the mi 
which he had been looking. 

What is striking now is the extent to which he co 
ancient mushroom cult in Christian terms. Though he ah 
ered himself deeply religious, Wasson was, until his att 
rather non-committal Christian.” But he had been bro 
Episcopalian by his father, a minister, and had read the 
the age of eleven. Something of this remained, for he s 
pictured his ancient mushroom cult as a form of prot 
mysticism, with mushrooms foreshadowing the sacrament 


as the veladas of the other curanderos were cluttered with 
ng symbolism and practices — such as a complicated divination 

using husks of maize — Sabina employed very little parapher- 
preferring the mushrooms to ‘sing through her’ in a form of 
ised poetic glossolalia, a song of songs. Devout, suffering 
compassionate, generous, humble, a loving and devoted mother, ji 
qwstic, a woman without stain: she was a most Mary-like figure, and 
assuch she slotted so very easily into Wasson’s High Church expecta- 
fons. Through his writings, and with the help of Richardson’s literal- 
ly iconic photos — cropped and reprinted in grainy black and white 
the better to show Sabina supplicating to heaven and illuminated 
from above - Wasson beatified her. Then, through the Life article, he 
presented her to the world as the last living saint of his ancient mush- 


‘fooming religion. 


Abem ‘ : 
lire Maria Sabina hosting a velada for Gordon Wasson in 
i ie is one of Allan Richardson's iconic pictures which inadver- 
He, Han @ £0 Sabina’s unsought celebrity. Courtesy R. Gordon Wasson 
» Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 


The ont 
3 eS with all of this was that the veladas were not reli- 
‘onies. That is, though each was framed within a unique 
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Mat are we to conclude from this episode? Whatever his intellec- 
tions, Wasson’s claims to have respected local custom, to 
ved differently from the hippies, and to have acted out of 
inviolable desire for enlightenment certainly ring a little hollow. 
ent to Mexico more as a prospector digging for gold than a 
gpher looking for knowledge and truth, and ever had his eye 
how the name of Gordon Wasson would be remembered. It was 
yainglorious streak that prompted him to publish his findings in 
a middle-brow magazine with a massive global readership, with 
a thought for how the article might affect anyone but himself. 

pf course, had he written an academic monograph or published his 
in a peer-reviewed academic journal, the news about the 
ge Mexican mushrooms would almost certainly have filtered out, 
d people would still have made the pilgrimage. But far fewer would 
gone, and their impact would have been diluted as they would 
all have headed for Huautla and Sabina. It is because of this deci- 
‘son, motivated primarily out of self-interest, and the inaccurate way 
‘hesingled out Sabina as somehow more saintly and more special than 
‘any of the other curanderos, that Wasson must, I think, take a sub- 


and adaptive blend of Catholic and pagan ritual actions 
Christian saints and Mazatec spirits, for example — 
formed as an act of worship, or to induce mystical 
they were performed for the serious and pragmatic pur, x 
ing. Sabina was clear on the matter: ‘the vigils w 
simple desire to find God, but were done with the sole pu 
ing the sicknesses that our people suffer from’.** To find G 
like all good Catholics — went to Mass. 

~ The solemnity and seriousness with which veladas 
(and which Wasson misinterpreted as being purely d 
due to the fact that, as the mainstay of Mazatec 
literally matters of life and death. In the Mazatec world vi 
— which, given poor diets and sanitation, occurred witl 
regularity — was believed to be caused by the loss of 
a sudden fright, or through magical interference by m 
and human sorcerers. When Sabina took mushrooms, ¥ 
the saint children, or mushroom spirits, would appear 


benevolent mushroom spirits would show her the cau 
~ where and why, for example, the person’s soul had be ‘stantial proportion of the blame for what subsequently happened. His 
she would then be able to heal the patient through the ‘pride led directly to Sabina’s downfall. 
singing. ‘Language makes the dying return to life,’ she 
recover their health when they hear the words taught b 
dren. There is no mortal who can teach this Language." 
its might equally tell her that the patient was beyond 
necessarily die, no matter how intensely she sang. A trip 
dera was always a sobering experience. 
The anthropological heresy that Wasson committed, 
that he forced these complex indigenous healing practi 
his own preconceptions rather than attempt the more 
trying to understand them on their own terms. He ¥ 
with his vision of the ancient mushrooming cult fully 
jected the priestly role onto Sabina — Carreras and 
well, were simply dismissed — then returned home triun 
her as his trophy, the final proof of the thesis that v 
place in the academic firmament. And it just so happel 
image of a mushrooming religion, so much a produet ¢ 
proved absolutely enticing to a generation of young 
for spiritual satisfaction. 


That said, there is one more myth surrounding this historical episode 
that needs to be tackled, and that is the idea of Mexico as some prim- 
itive, prelapsarian paradise violated and desecrated by the civilised 
invaders. It is a powerful and coercive myth, etched into our very 
Notion of the ‘New World’, and almost all writers about Wasson, and 
Visitors to Huautla, have reiterated it: Huautla is now a dirty, com- 
mercial, corrupt town, where before it was an idyllic Eden. 

Without wishing to deny the impact that mushroom tourism had 
'pon the indigenous population, I want to challenge this myth. For 
One thing, it absolves each successive wave of visitors of the need to 
i their own impact on the indigenous population. ‘The damage 
ay they say, ‘the fall has already happened, so I can do as I 

; For another, while the mountains of Oaxaca are undoubtedly 
es and picturesque, the myth misrepresents life before Wasson: 

i aed Edenic nor paradisiacal. 

€ time of Wasson’s arrival, most of the indigenous population 
Sut a living from subsistence farming or by selling a little coffee. 
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Sabina recalled being almost permanently hungry d 
hood, and Mazatec society was marked by petty bl 
tas, and alcohol-related problems (one of Sabina’s s 
death during a drunken brawl), not to mention a 
malicious sorcery. 

Nor was it an unchanged, traditional way of life i 
Mexico’s struggles to become an independent nation. One 
three husbands, for example, was a guerrilla who 
Carracista and Zapatista insurrections.” This oppres j 
underclass existed on the margins of a modern m 
al nation, which, during the 1960s and 1970s, d 
urban counterculture, La Onda, modelled upon the Ai 
movement. Many of the hippies who went to Hua 
Mexican jipitecas, and as culturally removed from 
their American counterparts.” The Mexican authori 
the effects of mushroom tourism, intervened in 1967 by 
deporting the mushroom seekers, and criminalising 
rooms a few years later.” In this complex scenario, th 
internal sociopolitical factors upon the indigenes was 
the arrival of American and European outsiders. ‘ 

And, of course, the myth of the desecrated paradise ha 
but coercive effect of casting the indigenes as help 
primitives, able only to respond to the intrusion of forei 
them of agency, in other words. It is rare for Western 
tion Marfa Sabina’s role in the Wasson affair, but in Mi 
commentators have portrayed her as a modern-day 
slave woman who betrayed the Aztecs for her love of é 
Wasson affair really some ghastly replay of this found 
in Mexican history? While there is a little merit in this) 
while Sabina most definitely had a hand in what hay 
too harsh. 

Certainly Sabina did what no other curandero 
allowed Western outsiders to share the mushrooms; 
her denials, she was happy to charge for her services. 
could have refused, but anyone in such dire circumstances ¥ 
found this sudden unexpected source of income hard t 
Besides, she did not know all the facts and could have he 
prehension of the likely consequences of her decision. 
service Wasson, she was unwittingly brought into co 


at Western malaise, celebrity, and as someone insulated from 

ernity she lacked the wherewithal to deal with it. Had she known, 
id undoubtedly have remained tight-lipped as so many of the 
her curanderos did. In later life, she lamented that the power of the 
brooms had been corrupted and was dwindling away, but I rather 
“pect that this was an expression of the guilt she felt at what she had 


tremely difficult, for if there are precious few women’s voices in the 
y of the magic mushroom, then Sabina’s is the most marginalised 


she was illiterate and in none of the ‘writings’ attributed to her are 
looking at her unedited words. The well-known interview that 
d in the Italian magazine L’Europeo" during the 1970s was 
nally conducted in Mazatec, and translated first into Spanish and 
{ into Italian: a veritable chain of Chinese whispers. As for her 
autobiography, this was compiled by Alvaro Estrada, a Mazatec resi- 
dent of Huautla, from a set of interviews conducted over the course of 
‘ayear between 1975 and 1976. Young and under-confident, Estrada 
his transcripts to Wasson for comment. Wasson passed them on 
to his friend, the Mexican poet Octavio Paz (1914-1998) who, while 
‘expressing admiration for the work, suggested that Estrada edit it to 
make it sound more ‘primitive’ and more ‘in keeping’ with Sabina’s 
Pe lity. We can only guess at the corrections that Wasson pro- 
Posed. Whatever they were, Estrada dutifully complied, and so what 
‘We possess is an edited representation of Sabina’s words, tailored to 
Westernised primitivist expectations. Estrada could therefore provide 
‘great service to scholarship by publishing the transcripts of his inter- 
. verbatim, and it is regrettable that the recent academic reprint of 
ald did not seize the opportunity to do so. 
truth, Maria Sabina has always been misrepresented by Western 
ers. For Eunice Pike, the missionary in Huautla who advised 
a his first trip to Mexico, her bemushroomed utterances 
sine Sela of the devil.** Wasson inverted this reading to make her 
. For legions of mushroom enthusiasts across the world, she has 
the quintessential psychedelic shaman — a term she never used 
oe certain academic circles she is honoured as an ethno-poet of 
tinction. She has inspired feminist poetry — the American Ann 
freely reworked Sabina’s transcribed utterances into her 
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well closed to outsiders, the indigenous healing practices, of 
h the mushroom ceremonies were only ever one part, still go on.** 
example, a Mazatec taxi driver in Mexico City told a friend of 
“mine how a Visit to a mushroom curandero had cured him of a chron- 
ig stomach complaint that repeated trips to the hospital had done little 
oalleviate. How long these traditional practices will survive the relent- 
Jess pressures of the modern world remains to be seen, but for the 

be grateful that Wasson’s prediction of an immanent 


moment we can 
decline was, like so many of his pronouncements, an exaggeration. 


poem ‘Fast Speaking Woman’s — and even a modernist of 
formed at the Carnegie Hall.“ r 

In Mexico the comparison with Malinche may be p 
intellectuals, but others see her as more heroic. She has 
ject of documentaries, had comic strips written about her, 
and theme pubs named after her. Her image has been us 
bizarrely, in a campaign against drugs, and even more bizar 
her three marriages, she has been reinvented as a lesbian j 
seems set fair to make the journey from icon to brand, ay 
knowing interplay of signs and surfaces continues to define 
modern world, we can be certain that with the passing of tim 
Maria Sabina will slip ever further from our grasp. 


Returning to Wasson, what are we to make of this extraordinary man, 
his work and ideas? If his academic reputation in later life is anything 
togo by, we should think of him highly, for he was honoured with sev- 
eral accolades and awards. In 1960 he was elected an honorary 
esearch fellow of the Harvard Botanical Museum, a position that he 
proudly occupied until his death in 1986. A Harvard graduate himself, 
he felt this particular reward was the ultimate vindication of his life’s 
work. Then in 1983 he was awarded Yale University’s prestigious 
Addison Emery Verrill Medal for having made an outstanding contri- 
bution to the study of natural history. Ten years earlier, and for identi- 
tal reasons, he was elected a fellow of the Linnaean Society of 
London. By all accounts, it appeared that his gruelling field trips and 
years of research had paid off, and that his groundbreaking ideas had 
gained acceptance within academia. 
e Twenty years after his death, his scholarly reputation, at least with- 
incertain circles, is still high. Those who knew him eagerly report the 
details of their acquaintance, and stress his qualities as a scholar and a 
gentleman. He was, they say, a generous host and a tireless correspon- 
dent,” a raconteur possessed of a rich and witty sense of humour, a 
bibliophile, an unremitting grammarian, and a diligent and meticulous 
Worker.* According to his protégé Jonathan Ott, he was ‘a brilliant 
€r, a superb writer, a patient teacher, a kind and decent man, a 
friend’. Anthropologist Joan Halifax called him ‘a twentieth-cen- 
“ay Darwin’, while Ott concluded that ‘the world will not soon see 
equal’." Amongst mushroom enthusiasts, Wasson is seen as a 
is ding father, not only of psychedelia but also of a particular, rigor- 
pproach to the study of this most colourful of subjects. 
ad Wasson possessed some admirable personal qualities seems 
question, but today, viewed from a sufficient distance, these 


Will the real Maria Sabina please stand up? A rare and intriguing phot 
Maria Sabina, taken in Huautla during the r980s, which suggests # 
curandera was a much more complex character than is ordinarily st 
‘Western commentators, preferring to see her as a primitive priestes 
to mention, for instance, that she played the guitar. Photo by Alvaro Es 
Courtesy R. Gordon Wasson Archive, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. ¥ 


Depressing as this is, there is at least one cause for comfort. 
in the mountains, away from Huautla and the hippy tot 
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of the Anthropology Department at Oxford University,” 
; issing it as the fringe theory of an amateur, none of the 
4 anthropologists saw the need to publish a rebuttal. The schol- 
who admired his work, and felt compelled publicly to say so, were 
sally those still wedded to the armchair scholarship of the compar- 
ive method, such as anthropologist Claude Lévi-Strauss (1908-) and 
of religion Huston Smith (r919-). (To be fair to Wasson, the 
tive method lingered much longer in American scholarship, 
in comparative religion and the work of Mircea Eliade 
1986).) A more revealing measure of Wasson’s academic 
nents than all the awards, medals, and accolades heaped upon 
in later life is perhaps the fact that he was consi 
~ me he et be wineries by a h arch funding from grant-awarding bodies.“ area pia 
e longed to be one of them, he always was, and always n » at the Harvard Botani it i 
the outsider. On the one hand, he expressed what cou d s sled. : panne atin ctewien as aril 
‘scholar-envy’. Always self-deprecating about his own is anomalous approach to intellectual endeavours begins to make 
ties, he greatly enjoyed erudition and the company of i when we consider that for most of his life Wasson was one of 
was delighted when they condescended — his view = nerica’s leading financiers. In many ways this served him well. His 
research, ‘What guardian angel had me in his ke iderable wealth meant that he could afford both the time and the 
somewhat ingratiatingly, ‘when . . . I ascended the of travelling the world in pursuit of his hobbies and interests. 
Heim’s laboratory in Paris to meet him for the first time, a St moyer and shaker used to making the hard sell, he had the charis- 
American, an ignoramus in the intricate, the vast, the exa ma, the self-belief and the sheer chutzpah meceakary to pursue his 
pline that was his! At once he made me feel at home...” ‘tesearch and to assemble the most prestigious team available to him. 
hand, he felt that his discoveries could only have been “he came across an aspect of knowledge beyond hi: iseor 
: overie ; 4 a yond his own expertise or 
one unblinkered by the disciplinary boundaries and ‘tnderstanding, he would have no hesitation in writing to the recog- 
academe. Though he possessed the means and the in atised world expert on the subject — no matter how lofty their acade: vd 
opted for an academic training late in life, and indeed ‘reputation ~ where others might have settled for a more j ia 
ers of a similar age to do so, he preferred to remain an ‘olleague: this is how he began his collaboration with Heim pitta 
Free from the pressure to publish and so justify ever n President of J. P. Morgan & Co., he had no difficulty in obruiding-the 
research budgets, he was never obliged to adhere to the Permits required for travel through the unstable Hindediinise f 
and balances that operate upon scholars. That is, he onl ico, nor in procuring the use of the Banco Nacional de Mexic 
lished a smattering of peer-reviewed articles — and never plane. Wealth, status and charisma allowed him to cond i 
stream anthropological literature that would have been thi and publish his research with ease. ve 
home for his ideas — preferring instead to disseminate flip side to this businessman-like approach, however, was that 
through his lavish, expensive and privately published be ‘went about his research rather as if he were condacting a majo 
back-door approach means that it is hard to assess the ext I deal. He treated knowledge as a commodi erent th : 
his radical ideas were really accepted within the academy. 5 be bought, sold or treated as an pastor juite lie ally 
For example, his ancient mushrooming thesis recei Scbing” money for information — with all the Seoeaidens aitecta a 
when presented to E. E. Evans-Pritchard (1902-1973) am and others that that was to have. He invested considerable 


claims and acclamations read as just a little excessive —s 
overblown — for his ideas have yet to shake the world in 
way as Darwin’s. This is by no means to detract from: 
ical discoveries in Mexico, which were genuinely gro 
taking the brave, perhaps foolhardy step of eating 
himself, he was able to bear personal witness to their 
cinogenic effects, and thus to put the matter of the 
nanacatl beyond all doubt. His status as a writer 
similarly beyond question. But his extraordinary idea 
gins of religion, and the way he went about trying to pro 
_. seem very hard to countenance. 
The key to understanding Wasson lies, I think, in the fi 
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effort in networking, entertaining and pressing palms, so 
up alliances with supporters and potential supporters — { 
with Dick Schultes, Roger Heim and Albert Hofmann, 
time, he was a little too quick to dismiss detra 
Pritchard out of hand as inherently mycophobic.) And 
rather used his books as ‘sweeteners’ to persuade recipients 
its of his arguments. A substantial number of copies of ; 
were given away to scholars and prospective reviewers, but 
and extremely valuable gifts were double-edged for th 
saying their forceful author that much harder. Wasson’s p 
stemmed less from the clarity or originality of his thinkis 
force of personality and his sheer belief in the product b 
was a brilliant salesman. 

The books were, of course, a shrewd way of si 
some process of peer review, and to a non-academic at 
books, as rare and beautiful objects, that have afforded 
ty. Like medieval alchemical grimoires, they came wraj 
of authenticity, and that, in popular terms, was suff 
Wasson’s ideas widespread acceptance. 

How we judge Wasson, then, ultimately depends on 
we choose to regard him as a scholar. If we do, and j 
ing to the standards by which he so dearly wanted to be 
think we must now come down on him rather harshly. 
by an intellectual tradition — cultural evolution - that w 
out of date. His subsequently formed ideas concerning t 
religion and the division of peoples into mycophobes an 
are unfeasible, and should be rejected. His ethm 
detailed in places, was poorly conducted, sketchy over 
resented the practices he observed. More worryingly, it h 
detrimental effect upon the people he studied. And h 
himself with alliances of yes-men rather than submit 
peer review. Even by the standards of the time, this is a p 

If we see him for what he was, however — a Wall Street bi 
developed a passionate interest in hallucinogenic fungi 
we can absolve him from some of these criticisms, see | 
achievements in a more favourable light, and draw 
positive qualities: his charm, his manners, his skills as a 
raconteur, and so on. Though intelligent, he was never 
and consequently he was insulated from the process of 


able achievement. 
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self-reflection that the discipline of anthropology underwent from 
19608 onwards, and which might have alerted him more strongly 
the ethical dimensions of his research. There is no reason why a 
aker should be expected to have behaved any differently. 

Gordon Wasson was, then, a literate, well-educated and somewhat 
atric hobbyist who, driven by a personal obsession, made remark- 
discoveries and then cleverly broadcast them to the world. He 
ted to be remembered as the man who, under his own steam, dis- 
ered that the true origins of religion lay in a prehistoric mushroom 
Jit. His claim was misplaced, but what he actually succeeded in doing 
was all the more extraordinary, Thanks to Wasson, people began 
Jooking for and eating psilocybin mushrooms in just about every 
country of the world, armed for the first time with a favourable way 
of understanding their effects. He may have failed in his attempt to 
prove the existence of an ancient mushrooming cult, but in doing so he 
gave the world a modern one. For this amateur, this upright banker, 
"this conservative member of the establishment, it was a truly remark- 


WASSON 


Gordon Wasson as he wished to be 
remembered: the amateur scholar 
who discovered that the origins of 
religion lay in an ancient magic 
mushroom cult. Photo by Jane 
Reed. Courtesy R. Gordon Wasson 
Archive, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


PART TWO: AMANITA 


Amanita! 
You no eat her! 
Else you'll end up, 
On the slab! 


Boris and his Bolshy Balalaika, “Toadstool Soup’ 


te 
The Fly-Agaric 


Oh you little gold-stiped fly-agaric, chao-chao-chao, 
Such tidings you brought me, chao-chao-chao, 
Little patterned-stiped fly-agaric, chao-chao-chao, 
Many messages, many words you have, chao-chao-chao, 


Khanty Song from western Siberia’ 
Dear children, 


Be not deceived 
By the red toadstools! 


Kobayashi Issa, Japanese haiku (1763-1827)* 


Iris impossible to go on with the story of the magic mushroom with- 
"out pausing, rewinding somewhat, and considering the cultural histo- 
‘ty of another altogether different fungus. Psilocybin mushrooms tend 
to be brown and nondescript and often require an expert eye to dis- 
tinguish them, but they have a distant and unruly cousin, which is by 
contrast lurid and eye-catching, and positively demands attention: the 
Aotorious fly-agaric, Amanita muscaria. With its milk-white gills and 
‘stem, and its wart-covered scarlet cap — which can grow to the size of 
‘@small plate ~ the fly-agaric is striking, alluring, strangely beautiful, 
and yet everything about it seems to scream ‘danger’! 
} No wonder, then, that it has become the iconic, archetypal mushroom, 
‘verywhere representing all of its kind and the peculiar qualities with 
Which we imbue them. It adorns the covers of field guides, a guarantee of 
It appears in children’s books, cartoons, and illustrated fairy tales, 
2 thand signifier of otherworldliness, enchantment and the uncan- 
4. It is found on good-luck cards, Christmas tree baubles, and kitsch 
ectable’ china.’ And because of its sheer presence, not to mention its 
ey bizarre psychoactive properties, this mushroom has exercised 
Ba imagination for at least three hundred years in such a way 
in 4S story is inseparably intertwined with that of its visually drab, but 
other ways more interesting, psilocybin-containing relatives. 
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what truth, if any, resides within these stories? And if the 
js none or very little, what is it about the mushroom that has 
seed such fevered speculation? 


Found almost ubiquitously around the world gro 
association with birch, pine and fir, and often 
with flies, the mushroom has acquired many na 
Italy, Spain and Russia it is respectively Fliegenpilz, 
mosquero and mukhomor, the ‘fly-mushroom’, In Frai 
tue-mouche, the ‘fly-killer’. Most delightfully, in Japan 
take, the ‘long-nosed goblin mushroom’.* With a few 
tions, it has been widely shunned as the worst kind o 
while its close relatives the Death Cap, Amanita pl 
Destroying Angel, Amanita virosa, are both deadly p 
responsible for the majority of mushroom-induced 
that the fly-agaric is similarly injurious turns out to be mi 
long history, only a few deaths have been attributed to it, 
cases the victims were already in poor health’). Certai 
vomiting, headaches and even unconsciousness 
dangerous if taken in excess, but it is, as we shall 
choactive in its own right, a fact that has merely add 
mystery surrounding it. 
‘Teasing apart fact and fiction in the cultural hi 
room is, however, made especially difficult because myth 
greater profusion than the white spots that adorn its ¢ 
the ever more implausible stories concocted about the 
become almost a literary genre in their own right. 
tenacious in a long line of academic hypotheses and url 
that Jesus was an amanita-eater, breaking fly-agaric toa 
than the more usually accepted bread and wine at 
But it is also widely believed that the shamans of Sil 
their spirit-journeys buoyed up by the mushroom; 
each other’s urine — not to mention that of their musl 
reindeer — to prolong the mushroom’s effects; that the: 
Christmas (with his red-and-white coat and flying reindee 
less than a folk memory of fly-agaric shamanism; that V 


gh its supposed insecticidal properties were recorded by 
ertus Magnus in the thirteenth century and repeated three hundred 
rs later by Clusius, the cultural history of the fly-agaric properly 
jins in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. It was 
that travellers’ tales about the peculiar habits of the so-called 
rimitive peoples living to the east of the ever-expanding Russian 
ire, in Siberia, began to filter into polite Western society. These 
were shocking, and hence grippingly enticing, for they revealed 
lying just over the edge of the civilised Western world were peo- 
gle quite other in their lifestyle, habits, demeanour and religion. As 
i ‘bing as the revelation that some Siberian tribes appeared to shun 
hing entirely was the discovery that others delighted in eating a 
fish stew so gamey that its ingredients had to be not just well matured 
half-rotted (the fish were buried in pits and allowed to decompose 
several weeks before being cooked).’ But two stories in particular 
da more significant impact upon Western culture: the first con- 
cerned that mysterious class of people known as shamans; the second. 
Siberians’ habit of intoxicating themselves with a mushroom 
ed throughout Europe to be deadly poisonous. 
P According to the early travelogues, the many animistic Siberian 
es all supported a few privileged persons, called shamans, who 
das intermediaries between the world of humans and the would of 
fits. These strange, otherworldly figures were called upon to heal 
_ prognosticate the future or divine the whereabouts of lost 
ae roeeety, and to interpret dreams and omens. And this they 
a most dramatic fashion. Donning elaborate costumes of tat- 
ay cae they would dance themselves into a trance-like stu- 
: ¢ aid of the monotonous beat of an enormous drum. Then 
, ‘ould fall to the ground insensible, foaming at the mouth, occa- 


entered their frenzied berserker battle trance with 
mushroom; that the mushroom, crushed in milk, pi Y Muttering strange calls and cries, which they said were th 
fly-killer (which explains its ubiquitous association W = ances of spirits. In this condition ghacnans were rw ght ia x 
mysterious Soma, praised throughout the ecstatic hys a flight to the spirit-world, to demand assistance pe rs piel 
Veda, was the fly-agaric; and last, that secretive and Prognostication were required, or their appeasement = fdcherihe 
fly-agaric cults lie at the origins of most of the world human illness or misfortune. For ee : vllbou nd by 
the body of extraordinary folklore that has built up a lengthy fire-lit performances and the spirit-bartles an reewisid 
, 
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An eighteenth-century depiction of a Siberian shaman. Nicholaes ¥ 


en Oost Tartarye, 1705. 


the climax came when the shamans, demonstrating the e3 
supernatural powers, would plunge blades through thei 
reach into boiling water, all without apparent harm.* 

For the earliest Western travellers reaching Siberia in t 
century, the shamans were clearly involved in diabolical 
practices, which were roundly condemned. But as E lig 
thinking took hold in the eighteenth, and with it the reifi 
son and rationalism, later travellers were more 
demonstrating that shamans were fraudulent manipulators 
ty, conjurors possessing nothing more than a knack for v 
and stage magic, charlatans whose mumbo-jumbo cont 
tive powers whatsoever. Nonetheless, even though sha 
quently held up as exotic exhibits from the far side © 
atavistic curiosities to be ridiculed along with their 
ences, something about them resonated with Western s© 
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smanism enthused and titillated the newly emerging and socially 
mobile middle classes, to the extent that the average literate person 
would have been unlikely not to have heard of their strange doings. 

were the talk of the coffee shops and salons; they prebeed 
trends in fashion and formed the subject of operas; and they became a 

‘timate topic for essayists, writers and thinkers of the calibre of 
Voltaire and Kant. Physicians and philosophers alike wondered about 
the authenticity of the shaman’s trance, and whether there might not 
be something of philosophical or physiological value contained with- 
jn it. Everyone but everyone held an opinion about the shamans of 
Siberia.’ 

‘As the century progressed, a shift of emphasis occurred in which the 
shaman ceased to be considered as the embodiment of irrationality 
and came to be seen as a privileged individual whose creative trance 
gave him a unique vantage point from which to view the world. 
Contemporaneously, the emerging Romantic movement produced its 
own inflated idea of the ‘artist’, with creativity viewed as something 
mysterious, God-given, and beyond the reach of ordinary men, Artists 
were outsiders, set apart by their unique, inherent sensibility or genius. 
suffering for their art but only so that they could affect, transform and 
momentarily elevate audiences to their own level through the bril- 
.. en perenne a force that flowed through them. 

, 's and paint i 
the shamans of the civilised Ween" proc pmaIaarNOUR imho 6 


oad same te being elevated as Rousseauesque noble-savages, 
= aml iberian tribespeople were being denigrated as backward 
oa Primitives, in part because of the second influential 
ol eae nes from the Siberian travelogues. In 1736 a 
oT ish colonel Philip von Strahlenberg (1713-1755), his 
ie oat erap nica Description of the North and Eastern Parts of 
he te was translated into and published in English. It 
~~ a ill-fated reconnaissance expedition, in which he had been 
Ban sie and held as a prisoner of war for twelve years. During 
.. Tequently observed members of the Koryak tribe in the 
ane of Siberia getting ‘drunk’ upon an unspecified mush- 
cet tx only as mukhomor in Russian. 
ae was interesting —a curiosity, in fact — it was not partic- 
ing. Von Strahlenberg, however, went on to say that as the 
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highly prized mushrooms were in short supply, the 

always afford to purchase them from the Russian an 

who attempted to meet this local demand. Instead, 
lower social strata would loiter outside the dwellings of 

ever a mushroom feast was taking place, waiting f 

when the guests would come out to relieve themselves. 

urine in wooden bowls, they would then drink it n 
having still some Virtue of the mushroom in it, and b 
[would] also get Drunk’."* 

It was this simple act, this unusual and, to polite 
ties, revolting, dissolute and transgressive act of 
urine, that ensured that, as the myth of the fly-agaric 
West, it very rapidly made a splash. Its scatological con 
that it intoxicated the Western popular and literary 
we shall see, just like the fly-agaric’s active ingredients, 
mushroom has been endlessly recycled and filtered from 
another through a chain of retellings. But whereas the: 
that mushroom-tainted waters eventually dimini 
diluted with every micturition, the reservoir of mus 
their habits generated seems only to have gained in 
passage of time. 

“ Von Strahlenberg’s account was immediately 
brought to popular attention by the struggling 
friend of Dr Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith (1730-1774), 
his 1766 novel The Vicar of Wakefield. In his earlier 
World (x762), Goldsmith used the conceit of an 
man writing letters home to satirise contemporary 
the follies and absurdities of the British class system. Te 
the urine-drinkers as if his Chinese hero, Lien Chi 
nessed it first hand (but referencing von Strahlenberg 
Goldsmith imagined what would happen were the 
duced in London. He surmised that ‘we might have m 
in England ready to drink from a wooden bowl on 
and to praise the flavour of his lordship’s liquor’."* He 
ined a willing chain of condescension and deference, fla 
quiousness, with a lord eagerly drinking from a priest, 
a lord, and a ‘simple squire drinking it double distilled 
of knighthood!’ It was, for Goldsmith, a delightfully ¢¢ 
image that refused to be banished — ‘For my part I shall 
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hear a great man’s flatterers haranguing in his praise, that I shall 
I behold the wooden bowl . . .”° 
Citizen was read widely and it remained in print until the early 
‘of the twentieth century. The view of Siberia that Goldsmith pre- 
was further augmented by more travelogues emerging from the 
. The mukhomor mushroom was positively identified as the fly- 
fa the urine-drinking was confirmed and the antics of the intoxi- 
ed described. In his Description of Kamchatka Land, published in 
in 1755, and translated into English, German and French 
x, the botanist Stephan Krasheninnikov wrote how he had 
een dried fly-agaric mushrooms consumed at feasts, rolled and swal- 
ed whole, or drunk with an infusion of berries. The signs of intox- 
-jeation were announced by the twitching of limbs and the urge to run 
and jump and dance, followed by the onset of stupor, sleep and 
“strange hallucinatory dreams. 
Russian officers, it seems, had tried the local delicacy with wild and 
‘debauched results. One officer believed himself to have been com- 
“manded by the spirits of the mushroom to perform an act of bravado 
by strangling himself. He had to be restrained. Another, perceiving a 
vision of hell, fell to his knees and publicly confessed all his sins, an act 
heno doubt regretted for he thereafter became the butt of ridicule. We 
do not know what he confessed, only that he indelicately revealed 
things that ought to have stayed secret, but his sins were probably sex- 
ual in nature. And one final officer was accustomed to consuming fly- 
agaric before a long march, for he found that it prevented fatigue. 
hid overdoing things one day and having ‘indulged to the point 
um’,'‘ he apparently crushed his own testicles and died. 
nd Speshyboges these alarming scare-stories were literally true 
Redes pase ee a = — “vel Kamchatka locals managed to 
iu... cesses of behaviour. They must be contrasted 
ti the account by the Polish Brigadier Joseph Kopec, who in 1797 
a = ne oo the mushrooms himself. Travelling through 
ai ss e os i ge a fever and was received by the inhabitants 
ie fy ager ri ing in a yurt, Kopec was persuaded to eat 
tore Lae, ; ey local missionary, who assured him that it would 
Reed vivis ie ith. This he did, and falling into a deep sleep he experi- 
fa reams ‘of the most attractive gardens where only pleasure 
Bia seemed to rule. Flowers of different colours and shapes 
its appeared before my eyes; a group of the most beautiful 
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women dressed in white going to and fro seemed to be 
the hospitality of this earthly paradise.’ Waking 
slumber to discover that the pleasure gardens were illu 
traumatic for Kopec, so much so that he eagerly doubled | 
following evening. This time he was presented with 
images from his childhood and, more worryingly, disturbin 
tive visions of the future which, he later claimed, came to p 
as foreseen. ‘ 
‘As we shall see, the mushroom’s effects more typically li 
between the poles of pleasure and pain marked out by 1 
explorers, Kopec and Krasheninnikov, but nevertheless, 
cal Western readership, their stories doubtless added to th 
fly-agaric intoxication was the exotic, yet abominable, pre 
baric peoples from realms lying off the edge of the map 
another of the mushroom’s genuinely psychoactive effects w: 
a particular influence on the Western literary imagination of 
teenth century, and ultimately upon the perception and u 
psilocybin mushrooms in the twentieth. 4 


One of the common consciousness-altering effects of 
observed by Krasheninnikov was that users found their 
scale to be radically altered, a phenomenon now termed 
‘Some might deem a crack to be as wide as a door,’ he wrot 
tub of water as deep as the sea.”"* This peculiar feature 
by Georg von Langsdorf in his Remarks Concerning the 
the Kamchadal Fly-Agaric, published in Russia 1809. 
highly stimulated,’ he recorded, ‘and in this state the s 
will produces very powerful effects. Consequently if one wan 
over a small stick or a straw, he steps and jumps as though 
cles were tree trunks.”” It was this absurd image of a man 
wits, so lost to irrationality, that he could no longer see 
was just a straw that seems particularly to have caught the at 
Western writers. 

At first the story was only to be found in the pages of t 
European mycological literature, a curiosity to flesh out the dry 
ical descriptions and always to be accompanied by stern 
against the temptation to experiment. It became widely 
er, when an English translation was quoted at length in John 
Vegetable Kingdom of 1853, and it turned up again in 
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aston’s popular science exposition The Chemistry of Common Life 
855."" Ic was almost certainly there that a young Mordecai Cubitt 
encountered it, for he delighted in the knowledge of the 
predilection, realising that it was not so very different a habit 
the consumption of alcohol, tobacco and opium at home. The 
oral disdain with which it was usually treated was, he felt, more 
na little hypocritical. 
~ Cooke devoted a chapter of his Seven Sisters of Sleep to the fly-agar- 
Siberia, relating its recorded effects in unusually positive terms. 


4 ‘At first it generally produces cheerfulness, afterwards giddiness 
: and drunkenness, ending occasionally in entire loss of conscious- 
~ ness. The natural inclinations of the individual become stimulat- 
ed. The dancer executes a pas d’extravagance, the musical indulge 
in a song, the chatterer divulges all his secrets, the oratorical 
delivers himself of a philippic, and the mimic indulges in carica- 
ture. Erroneous impressions of size and distance are common 
Occurrences . . . a straw lying in the road becomes a formidable 
object, to overcome which a leap is taken sufficient to clear a bar- 
tel of ale, or the prostrate trunk of a British Oak.” 


He repeated this description, word for word but with a little less 
enthusiasm, in his Plain and Easy Account of the British Fungi of 
1862. This charmingly written guide and early example of popular sci- 
ence writing consisted of hard scientific data and botanical descrip- 
tion, overlaid with a genial mix of coloured plates, folk tales and 
i. Unlike other guides published at the time, it was designed 
a mass audience and was well-received and widely read: it proba- 
bly did more than any other book to circulate the fly-agaric story. But 
a pe in his career, when the young and incautious drugs-relativist 
oa ‘en way to the upright and serious mycologist, Cooke per- 
med an about-face, warning that the ‘effects which follow on par- 
ot = fungus have been recorded somewhat in detail, and 
= ‘oxication, but with dangerous symptoms which result in 
eee about the perception-altering effects of the fly-agaric 
q there reely through Victorian society, it is perhaps unsurprising 
Rites rid aes another more famous Victorian academic and 
Sant whom optical illusions, paradoxes, and other inversions of 
Proportion provided endless sources of literary inspiration: 
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the Reverend Charles Dodgson, better known by his n 
Lewis Carroll.” One of the key moments and an essent 
in his children’s classic Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
Alice meets a hookah-smoking caterpillar lying re 
mushroom. One side, the caterpillar lugubriously tells 
her grow taller; the other, smaller. By judiciously bala 
Alice is able to control her height and so manoeuvre her 
the bizarre juxtapositions of proportion that bedevil 
Since the 1960s, Alice has been read by members of the | 
underground as a knowing pharmacological odyssey, rep 
den and not-so-hidden drug references and, not least, h 
author had a taste for magic mushrooms. The most 
instance of this must be that hymn to LSD, the song W 
San Francisco band Jefferson Airplane, a song that p 
part in broadcasting to the world the news about mush 
backed by a classic sixties West Coast psychedelic guitar 
banshee-like Grace Slick extols the virtues of the psyel 
ence in a thinly disguised code, and in ever more hy 
"You've just had some kind of mushroom, and you’re mii 
low . . . Go ask Alice, I think she’ll know.’ But while 
reading of Alice remains fashionable in psychedelic circles 
seems highly unlikely to be true. 4 
That there is no record of him using mushrooms or other dt 
self suggests that Carroll took only literary, and not literal, 
from the Siberian mushrooming antics. Indeed, there would 
little incentive for him to hide any such habits secretively be 
lines of a children’s fairy tale. An array of psychoactive di 
ing opium, were freely available in Victorian society, p 
the counter at most pharmacists. Consuming these for 
pleasurable ends carried nothing like the stigma nor the 
that it does today: Conan Doyle, for example, saw no re 
make Sherlock Holmes an occasional user of cocaine.” 
from his records that Carroll was, while never a val 
particularly robust health. He was an insomniac, took 
remedies for persistent migraines, suffered the occasional e 
was opposed to smoking tobacco and drank only in 
the best will in the world, he makes an improbable pioneer: 
an drug-taking.” 4 


* 1 
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.e literary impact of the fly-agaric mushroom, however, continued 
ow apace, inspiring other works of fiction that have now been 
ly forgotten. In 1866 Charles Kingsley (1819-1875), better 
n for his popular fairy tale The Water Babies and for his lov- 
detailed prose descriptions of the north Devon coast in 
ard Ho!, published Hereward the Wake, Last of the English. 
alongside the heroic tales of derring-do — replete with the 
tic dalliances and dabblings in sorcery so typical of the 
an adventure story — Kingsley includes an episode of unwitting 
ric intoxication. 
_ Hereward’s love interest, the beautiful Torfrida, longs to know both 
her hero’s name and the secret of what lies under his ample beard (a 
tattoo of a cross, it transpires, marked on his chin in the ‘English 
style’). As luck would have it, her nurse, who had been abducted by 
pirates years before, hails from Lapland and, like all her kind, is well 
‘yersed in the secrets of magic. She presses the juice from some ‘scarlet 
toadstools’ and slips it into the beer drunk by Hereward’s men. They 
grow ‘merry-mad’ and with their tongues loosened they reveal to her 
the required information. Consequently, Hereward returns to find his 
men ‘chattering like monkeys’, and terrified by the prospect of step- 
ping over a gutter in the road, which they think to be a vast and terri- 


_ ble gulf. No amount of physical persuasion by Hereward will convince 


them otherwise, and one by one they fall asleep by the roadside. In the 
morning all conclude they were bewitched for, Kingsley informs us, 
‘they knew not — and happily the lower orders, both in England and 
on the Continent, do not yet know — the potent virtues of that strange 
fungus, with which the Lapps and Samoieds have, it is said, practised 
wonders for centuries past’.* He makes very clear, in other words, the 
origins of this episode. 
a extraordinary still must be the short story by H. G. Wells 
$966-1946), The Purple Pileus, published towards the end of the 
a century in 1897. It concerns the hapless and henpecked Mr 
Wife = ie is so fed up with being bullied and humiliated by his 
1 ie decides to commit suicide by eating poisonous mush- 
E “i from killing him, however, his feast of purple, yellow, and 
. ‘ite ‘mushrooms has quite the opposite effect, invigorating 
Pe. him in a wholly life-transforming manner. The 
ed ry intoxicated Coombes returns to his wife, who is so 
and impressed by the change in her husband that she meekly 


esta 
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ic representation of the fly-agaric in favour of that presented 
“tin the Siberian travelogues and ethnographies. In her darkly bril- 
fin de siécle Gothic novel Nights at the Circus (1984), the late 
Carter (1940-1992) describes the inspired meeting of a 
stern journalist, Jack Walser, driven temporarily mad by a blow to 
the head, and a Siberian shaman.“ The shaman, understanding none 
“of Walser’s incoherent babbling, nevertheless recognises the madman 
gs one of his own, and so plies him with fly-agaric-infused urine. “Then 
sis eyes began to spin round and round in his head and to send off 
xs like Catherine wheels . . . Walser entered an immediate fugue of 
i The hallucinogenic urine put the sluggish motor in 
his skull into overdrive. “Oh!” he declaimed to the oncoming Siberian 
dawn. “What a piece of work is man!””” 

_ The celebrated children’s author Alan Garner also explored the pos- 
“sibilities of fly-agaric shamanism in his novel Thursbitch (2004). One 
half of the story concerns John ‘Jack’ Turner, an eighteenth-century 
packman, who presides over a peculiar and local form of paganism in 
aremote Cheshire village. Jack eats dried fly-agarics, or ‘corbel bread’, 
and shares his wonderfully named ‘piddlejuice’ with fellow villagers at 
auspicious times of the year, Just like the Siberian tribespeople, they all 
fall into a stupor before arising again some hours later to perform 
their rituals, dancing jerkily all the while. At other times Jack strides 
‘out over the hills, red-and-white-spotted kerchief round his neck, high 
on his corbel bread and communing deeply with the landscape. ‘The 
Sound of the brook entered him, and he grew to the stone. He waited. 
The sun was singing, but not loudly, and the small white clouds rang 
against each other, soft as Jinney’s bells.’* Beautiful as this description 
is, Garner is renowned as much for the dark atavistic themes that 
funderpin his work as for his uncompromisingly laconic prose style. 
ig the novel, it is disturbing to discover quite what his fictional 
Millagers are cating and drinking, and quite what they get up to in their 
uice rituals. Through his mastery of storytelling, Garner has 

'Y revived the power of the fly-agaric to shock. 
posers and Garner’s ‘Jacks’ are especially interesting from a 
Point of view for they are presented, if not tacitly as shamans, 
as Possessing distinctly shaman-like qualities. This is telling, 
iayco| ne many of the early travellers to Siberia, and most of the 
“aig writers like Cooke, we tend to think now that it was 
ly the Siberian shamans who used the fly-agaric. In other 


defers to his authority, remaining respectful and obedient ¢ 
the effects of the mushrooms have faded away. 

By the end of the nineteenth century the putative power 
agaric to inspire writers and artists seems to have taken on: 
own, quite independently of the more comprehensive 
German ethnographies emerging from Siberia. The 
widespread Victorian obsession with all things to do 
given rise to a series of fairy paintings - most notably b 
Noél Paton, John Anster Fitzgerald, Richard Doyle and the 
Richard Dadd, who spent much of his life incarcerated in Be 
lum. Mushrooms appeared in many of these paintings, n 
suggest the diminutive size of the fairies who pranced a 
amongst them, but to act as signifiers for the eldritch 
fairies were supposed to inhabit. Thus, in Fitzgerald’s F 
of 1859, a group of fairies dine around a mushroom tab 
Doyle watercolour, painted between 1870 and 1880, w 
Elves Playing Leapfrog over Red Toadstools. On the 
fairies appeared in everything from pantomimes to 
in the Princess Theatre’s 1856 production of A Midsu 
Dream, to the delight and wonder of the audience, Puck 
the stage atop a mechanical mushroom.** 

Not one of these examples of mushroom Victoriana 
inspired by a first-hand experience with the fly-agaric: as 
noted, people had yet to acquire the taste. In the case of 
otherworldly paintings can most definitely be attributed 
nation bolstered by that true Victorian staple, opium. By 
the century, the Victorian love of fairies had dwindled, an: 
with the mushrooms with which they had become inexo 
were banished to the domain of the nursery. The fly 
way into children’s books, children’s Christmas and 
(especially in Germany, the Baltic countries, and Eastern 
other ephemera and knick-knacks. Cartoon fly-agarics 
est floor in Walt Disney’s Snow White and the Seven Dwarve 
and performed a memorable ‘Danse Chinois’ in the Nuterat 
of Disney’s Fantasia. From there they entered the sickly sv 
gardens and enchanted forests imagined by Enid Blyton, a 
forever conjoined with that embodiment of suburban ki 


den gnome. 
More recently, two prominent writers have rejected 
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words, the two predominant stories to have reached u 
teenth century from the far north-east, that of the sha 
the intoxicating mushroom, have become commingled 
temporary imagination. It is time now to return to Sib 
what truth there is in this; to see exactly who was 
where they were doing it, and for what ends. 


When we think about faraway places, distant in time 
space, our tendency is to simplify or reduce them in so 
paper over the complex textures, cracks and folds of 
phies, climates and cultures with the simple stories, ster 
other pleasing patterns of our imagining. Beyond hinting at 
est of contours, these shiny coverings say very little about w 
actually lie beneath them; but they reflect the people who 
there — that is, our hopes, fears, prejudices and fantasies. 
the late Arab-American scholar Edward Said, who beq 
world the concept of ‘orientalism’.” The ‘Orient’, he mainta 
not exist. It is a Western fabrication, a mishmash of sec 
notions, half-truths and projections; harems and hashish ¢ 
hand, fanatics with Kalashnikovs on the other. None of thes 
tice to the civilisations they purport to describe, and their 
cive power merely serves the West’s ambition to proclaim 
intellectual superiority. 

The same applies when we think about Siberia and 
choked as they are with the accretions of four hundree 
Western speculation and myth-making. Take the very nam 
The small Khanate of Sibir was just the first of many mi 
overcome by the nascent Russian empire after it cro 
Mountains in its economically driven expansion ¢a 
knowing otherwise, the Russians projected the name out n 
until both it and their empire encompassed almost the ent 
half of the continent. The name obliterates all sense of 
of the region, its geographical diversity, and the complexity 
nic, cultural and religious make-up, reducing it to @ 
homogenised and digestible whole. 

But the region we call Siberia is vast. It is as large as 
USA combined, covering seven time zones and several 
graphical regions: tundra in the north gives way to g s 
forest or taiga in the centre, to be replaced in turn by then 
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“the tundra of the north and west." 
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apes of the south.” The indigenous cultures and nations that forged 
out of these harsh conditions were no less diverse. Hunter- 

agriculturists, pastoralists, reindeer herders or whalers: 
tribe was keenly adapted to the particularities of its environ- 
‘At the end of the sixteenth century the Russians counted 
oximately 120 distinct linguistic groupings in Siberia, making up 
ildering political landscape of tribal feuds and rivalries, alliances 
misalliances. The names by which we now know those tribes rep- 
early Russian attempts to simplify the situation on the ground, 
ccurately lumping together peoples that previously had no com- 
identity: the ‘Tatars’, say, in the south-west, or the ‘Samoyeds’ in 


Similarly, when we think about Siberian shamans, it tends to be a 


“singular image that comes to mind, an image that has not substantial- 
lyaltered since the earliest Western travellers encountered these enig- 


‘matic characters. Take the following, written by Richard Johnson, an 
English explorer who travelled to Siberia in the mid sixteenth century, 


which still captures our Western view of the shaman precisely. 


The priest doth begin to play upon a thing like a great sieve, with 
askin on the one end like a drum . . . his face is covered with a 
piece of shirt of mail, with many small ribs and teeth of fishes, 
and wild beasts hanging on the same mail. Then he singeth as we 
use here in England to halloo, whoop, or shout at hounds, and. . . 
in the end he becometh as it were mad, and falling down as if 
dead . . . 1 asked them why he lay so, and they answered me, 
doth our god tell him what we shall do, and whither we 
go.”* 


_ Western travellers, writers and thinkers, from Richard Johnson 
fight up to Garner and Carter, have all tended to portray Siberian 
in this stereotyped way, painting them as privileged individu- 

Set apart from ordinary society, who, while in some kind of a 
france, travel to a spirit-world and interact with its denizens for the 
Stneral benefit of their communities, usually imploring spirits to cure 
9 a reveal the future, But while it is true to say that most, if not 

4 e animistic tribal communities in Siberia supported people, 
al men, in the role of what we now call shaman, it would be 
Wrong to think that they belonged to a static, monolithic, uni- 

'y adhered-to religion, or even to a pristine ur-religion as some 
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scholars have maintained. There never was a singular ‘sh; 
Siberia. F 

For one thing, the term itself was particular 
‘Tungusic-speaking societies. It happened to be the fi 
tered by seventeenth-century Russian and Dutch 
scribed it as schaman, a form amenable to the 
German-speaking scholars working in Siberia for the 
Outside Siberia the name stuck, but by far and away th 
mon term within it was kam, followed closely by b6, eneng 
and oyun. For another, ‘shamans’ everywhere assumed 
ent roles and undertook different duties, coexisting 
religious functionaries, priests and magic-workers, 
expressed an individuality of style through distinctive 
tumes, performances and attitudes, and each adhered to 
world view.” 

For example, one Khant shaman was recorded as si 
trance he reached an upperworld by means of a rope 
from the heavens. Once there, he rode across the sky in 
casually brushing aside stars that got in his way. But aj 
Altai mountains described how in his trance he m¢ 
horse, which carried him far across the steppes to an fh 
littered with the bones of dead shamans. A hole at th 
mountain granted him access to the underworld w 
lived. These two, supposedly similar shamans inhabited q 
universes.” 

Western scholars have laboured long and hard to fi 
quality, some defining characteristic, that would capture 
the shaman — ‘the master of ecstasy’, ‘the wounded heal 
itive psychoanalyst’, ‘the madman’ — missing the 
shamanism has always been characterised by diffe! 
The term ‘shaman’ is therefore a Western, ori 
applied willy-nilly to a range of practices around the 
have deemed to be the same, regardless of how the 
themselves. Maria Sabina provides us with a good case 
while she is typically labelled as a ‘shaman’, she never d 
self as such: she called herself a chota chjine, a ‘wise one 
who knows’. Indeed, the term ‘shaman’ has been so 
and so overused that postmodern scholars wonder wh 
analytical value at all.** Ir is, however, far too late for th 
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this particular stable door, for the horse has long bolted and the 
am has near universal currency. 

situation is rendered more complicated by the fact that at the 
of the travelogues, Siberian shamanism had already been affected 
yy Buddhist and Islamic influences, and by nearly two hundred years 
assian Orthodox Christian rule. An initial degree of tolerance 
ally gave way to hostility and repression from the reign of 
the Great (1729-1796) onwards, with the result that 
sm still existed, but was very much in decline. It was, howev- 
yirtually eradicated by the persecutions of the Stalinist era. 
mans were denounced as primitive anti-Communists and branded 
sane, and their drums and equipment were seized and burned. 
ere are reports that shamans were thrown out of helicopters by the 
as proof to others that their talk of spirit-flight was nonsense; 
while the last shaman of the Nanais people was pushed through a hole 
‘jn the ice of a frozen lake, with a weight tied to his foot.” 

~ Shamanism was believed to have been dead in Siberia by the 1980s, 
but there are signs that it is being revived and, where continuity has 
‘been lost, reconstructed. We therefore need to make a distinction 
between pre- and post-Soviet era shamanism, bearing in mind that the 


“shamanism encountered by the Western explorers in the eighteenth 


and nineteenth centuries was already one that had been affected by 
and other outside influences. 


‘What, then, can be said about the shamanistic use of the fly-agaric 


within this complex situation? First, the mushroom seems to have 


1 ignored or overlooked in all but two comparatively small regions 
of Siberia: in the west around the tributaries of the Ob river and 
including the Taimyr peninsula, amongst the Khanty, the Ket, the 

Nenets, the Nganasan and the Mansi peoples; and in the far 
Rorth-east, roughly to the east of the meridian that passes through the 
Mouth of the Kolyma river, and including the great Kamchatka penin- 

the people known as the Even, the Yukagir, the Itelmen, 
uit, the Chuvanians, the Chukchi and the Koryak. Russian set- 
in the coastal regions of the Kamchatka peninsula were also 

to have partaken. 
; id, the shamans within these regions who employed the mush- 
- 48 a tool to access the spirit-realm seem to have been in the 
+ It was far from necessary or essential to being a shaman, and 
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most used repetitive drumming or dance as the means to 
For every shaman that enjoyed prestige for being able 
sume a ‘poisonous’ mushroom, there were others who wer 
the less of for their reliance upon it. Those shamans w 
mushroom did so to assist themselves in performing the ae 
their profession: contacting spirits or the spirits of the i 
ing dreams, treating disease, finding names for n 
reading the past or the future, or travelling to the 
their cosmologies. An important cross-cultural belief 
areas was that the spirits of the mushroom would 
shaman, and then impart to him or her the desired i 
shamans’ songs — such as the one that opens this 
thought to be sung ‘through them’ by the mushroom 
The mushrooms were more widely used outside of s 
however, and to a number of different ends. Ordinary 
times took them to try to catch a glimpse of the spirit 


impassioned recitals of epic heroic sagas, lasting throu 
They would then, apparently, fall to the floor exhausted (. 
somewhat reminiscent of Western rock music!). Others wo 
mushroom in low doses when undertaking hard physical lab 
as hauling boats, carrying heavy loads or haymaking, fo rt 
that it alleviated fatigue.” J 

But the mushroom was used most commonly for the aj 
poses of pleasure and intoxication.” Apart from the 
immediate psychophysical effects, much of the enjoym 
have stemmed from the fact that intoxicated people b 
ly and ridiculously (although it was claimed that this w 
behest of the mushroom spirits whose orders could not be’ 
The bemushroomed might leap about, blather uncontrol 
stand stock still pretending to be, well, a mushroom. 

Consequently, no festive occasion was complete v 
mushroom-inspired antic or other, and fly-agaric brews we 
quaffed at weddings, at feasts to celebrate a pa arly 
hunt, or even just to celebrate a neighbourly visit.“ 
between recreational indigenous mushroom use and 
sumption of brandy and vodka did not go unnoticed, 
some areas it was forbidden to combine the two, in 0 
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she distilled kind gradually replaced those indwelling in the mushroom 
the favoured means of making a fool of oneself. Nevertheless, over- 
“Il, the fly-agaric remained in great demand, which explains both why 
lower echelons were forced to drink urine, and why Langsdorf 

that the mushrooms were valuable enough to be traded for rein- 
deer - a high price indeed. 

However the mushrooms were used, an average dose seems to have 
been three to five mushrooms. As many as eleven might be consumed 
for the purposes of obtaining visions, but figures higher than that are 

bable.* Fly-agarics were most commonly eaten dried (a choice 
that, as we shall see, has a sound biochemical basis), but were also 
taken fresh, raw, cooked, made into tea or infused with berries, and of 
course distilled via human kidneys. The phase of development of the 
mushroom was also important: young, unopened mushrooms were 
thought stronger and more suitable for helping physical exertion; 
older, flatter mushrooms were better for visions and intoxication. 
Again, there is an element of biochemical truth in this claim, so the 
Siberians clearly knew their mushrooms. 

With regard to the situation in post-Soviet Siberia, any attempt to 
make a detailed assessment is hampered by the sheer lack of published 
research in this area: there are very few ethnographic reports available 
in the West. However, during the 1980s the Estonian mycologist 
Maret Saar found that, within the traditional regions, fly-agaric was 
still being used in much the same way as before." Saar conducted field- 
Work amongst the Khanty in western Siberia, and interviewed an 
Estonian herder who had lived amongst the Chukchi in the far north- 
cast for twenty years. Furtively and away from view, fly-agaric was 
being taken recreationally, but also to obtain ‘second sight’, to prog- 
Rosticate or divine the cause of illness: that is, it was being used 
‘shamanistically’. Although Saar’s informants claimed that they had 
never used the mushroom themselves, and that they were relaying sto- 
Mes from their fathers, their knowledge of the mushroom pointed to 
ae experience, The extent to which this represented an unbro- 
=a ae stretching back to the pre-Soviet era, or a self-conscious 

of ofa long-abandoned practice, has yet to be determined. 

‘ 7 suet confirmation has come from a less formal field trip 
* ‘amchatka peninsula, undertaken by a group of American 
gists in the early 1990s." There, aside from an interesting and 
‘explored mycoflora, they discovered a charismatic woman 
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initial meeting with Urkachan, though obviously exciting, did 
well, however, for she greeted the party with the ominous news 
es they had offended the fly-agaric spirits and that until due recom- 
; was made they would never leave Kamchatka! It transpired 
pat, shortly after they arrived, one of the mycologists had placed tufts 
of cotton wool upon a red Russula mushroom as a joke to try to fool 
his fellows, and that this was the cause of the offence.** Due obeisance 
‘was made to the fly-agaric spirits, and the party returned unscathed 

mystified as to how this shaman knew about a jest performed days 
before and miles away. Even today, Siberian shamanism retains the 
power to unsettle Western explorers. 


shaman, the eighty-two-year-old Tatiana Urkachan, who, elg ‘The 
tell-tale red-and-white polka-dot dress, lectured them about q 
use of fly-agaric mushrooms for healing and intoxication. Int 
she was adamant that she never ate the mushroom herself, 
already too powerful a shaman to need it. Nevertheless, 
be able to communicate with the mushroom spirits, and the 
trol someone who was bemushroomed. 


One puzzling question is how these Siberians learned to enjoy the 

" effects of the mushroom, when almost everywhere else in the world it 
has been shunned as worthless and dangerous. And how did they dis- 
cover that human urine is as potent as the fungus itself? One theory is 
that humans learned about the peculiar properties of the mushroom 
by closely observing the behaviour of reindeer. Just like their human 
herders, reindeer also become intoxicated after eating fly-agaric, and 
apparently pleasantly so, for they will actively seek it out. Not only 
that, but during the winter months, when they survive largely by eat- 
ing lichen, the deer seem compulsively to crave human urine, presum- 
ably because it contains essential minerals lacking from their frugal 
diet: they will even fight over which of them gets to lap it up from the 
snow. There are reports of people stepping outside to relieve them- 
selves being almost stampeded by their herds and, indeed, the animals 
are so attuned to the smell of urine that this has long been employed 
4s a convenient means of rounding up straying animals. 

Itis not far-fetched to suppose that humans discovered the pleasures 
and pains of the mushroom after copying their animals and then, 
Watching how the effects of the fly-agaric passed from human to deer, 
Progressed to urine-drinking themselves. It is, however, a modern 
urban myth that shamans or anyone else drank reindeer urine: an 
‘toxicated deer would be slaughtered and eaten, by which means the 
a would be passed on.** 

- is lea o i i i 
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too powerful a shaman to need the mushroom herself. Photo by Emat attenuated folk memo: f Siberian fly- ahee rea H 

Salzman. iia’ : ry of Siberian fly-agaric sl h amanism. Here, 
ta’s red-and-white costume represents the parti-coloured mush- 


The eighty-two-year-old Even shaman Tatiana Urkachan, photogrs 
an American mycological expedition to the Kamchatka peninsula in 
is seen here giving an impromptu lecture on the correct use of the fl 
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cinogens: the idea that shamans everywhere always 


one more thread embroidered into the story. No 8 
when we reflected upon Siberia in the light of these 
interpreted the data to fit our expectations, to fit the 

Soma 


shaman that we had created.* 
Throughout the first half of the twentieth century, W 
came gradually to the mistaken conclusion that, w 
ponent or a late degeneration of a previously drug-free tr 
mushroom belonged solely to the domain of the shame 
in particular did more than all the others to fix this i 
lar imagination, a book by none other than Robert 
Although the main focus of his research was always 
extent of mushroom use in Mesoamerica, in the mid 196 
his attention to the Old World, and to the fly-agaric. Th 
sequently had published in 1968, SOMA: Divine Mi 
Immortality, proved to be, arguably, the most influen 
for it opened a completely new chapter in the m 
tory. a 
Wasson proposed that the mysterious plant Soma, prai 
out the verses of the ancient Indian text known as the: 
in fact been the fly-agaric, and his ‘revelation’ that there | 
mushroom cult practised by Indo-Europeans, as well as 
shamans, sent shockwaves through academia. The date 


<e impetuous winds, the drinks have lifted me up. Have I not drunk Soma? 
y vastness, I surpassed the sky and this vast earth. Have I not drunk Soma? 
Iam huge, huge! flying to the cloud. Have I not drunk Soma? 


Rig Veda, 10.r19, verses 2, 8 and 12! 


ongst the foundational Indian Hindu texts (such as the 
jpanishads, the Bhagavad Gita and the Ramayana) are four bodies of 
ificial hymns known as the Vedas, of which the Rig Veda is the 
composed somewhere between 1500 and 1200 BCE. The prove- 
of this earliest text remains a matter of considerable academic 
bate. The orthodoxy in the late 1960s, the time when Gordon 
on was writing about the matter, held that it had been composed 
by the indigenous Indus Valley civilisation of the subcontinent but 
Aryan invaders from the north. Originating somewhere in Europe, 
aps the Caucasus mountains, the Aryans were thought to have 
been marauding nomadic warriors who rampaged their way down 
tion, 1968, is significant too, for it was received with open ‘through the treacherous passes of the Hindu Kush, and into the Indus 
psychedelic counterculture that was both reaching the ‘alley. There they seized control, subduing and violently imposing 
popularity and eager to find historical self-justification ‘their patriarchal religious and cultural values upon the local populace. 
al narratives: Wasson’s thesis proved just the thing. The Rig Veda, consisting of 1,028 sacrificial hymns, was thought 
therefore to be a record of Aryan religious belief and practice, albeit 
one that contained traces of the displaced Indian religion, acquired 
ugh syncretic absorption. 
If its origins are obscure, then the text of the Rig Veda is even more 
‘$0, it raises as many questions as it answers. It is an extraordinary 
Work, with moments of poetic brilliance that still have the power to 
ee te and electrify; and yet it is replete with idioms and 
oy ses that elude modern comprehension. Many deities are hon- 
‘oughout — notably the thunderbolt-wielding Indra, and the 
Bod Agni — but one in particular, seemingly at once a god, a plant 
aq intoxicating drink, is singled out by the ecstatic and rhapsodic 
of the hymns in his honour: the god Soma. In one hymn the 
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author beseeches Soma to inflame him ‘like a fire kindled by 
«, make us see far,’ he implores, ‘make us richer, b : 
am intoxicated with you, Soma, I think myself rich,’ 
poet cries out, ‘We have drunk the Soma; we have b 
we have gone to the light; we have found the gods.”* 

Throughout the nineteenth and early twentieth centu 
Indologists tussled with the identity of the god-plan 
rise to such poetic raptures. A body of texts later than the 
the Brabmanas, composed around 800 BCE, gave 
plants that could, if necessary, be substituted for 
need. Eliminating these substitutes, scholars were able 
number of other possible plant candidates for Soma 
evidence of descriptive passages within the Rig Veda. Son 
example, apparently crushed between stones, mixed with 
tered through wool, making a materialist reading of the tex 
of recipe book plausible enough. Candidates included 
of climbing plants in the genera Ephedra, Periploca and Sar 
some of which are mild stimulants; the more psychoacti 
harmala, or Syrian rue; a fermented alcoholic drink of 
and barley; Cannabis sativa, taken in the form of a yo 
bhang; and, unlikely as it seems, the rather innocuo 
Rheum palmatum.’ Forty-three candidates were advanced in 
teenth century alone, a figure that rose to over a hundred 
twentieth.1 No consensus was ever reached, and the 
deemed insoluble. 

Quite what inspired Gordon Wasson to wade into this r 
quagmire is unclear, but it may have been a conversation’ 
Huxley that prompted him. The brilliant Huxley had 
ing father of psychedelia through his literary inves 
effects of mescaline, The Doors of Perception, published 
year before Wasson’s momentous encounter with Sabina. 
cinated by mysticism in all its guises, was wholly familiar Wi 
Veda. In his most famous novel, the distopian Brave 
(1932), he borrowed the name ‘Soma’ for the ‘perfect 
kept his genetically engineered populace happy, placid an 
willing political acquiescence. 

On learning about Soma, Wasson, like Huxley, i 
pected that it must have been a hallucinogen of some 
set about deploying his research talents to determine © 
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jf it turned out to be a mushroom, so much the better. Originally 
Y ectaining several different candidates,’ he eventually broke with aca- 
ic orthodoxy by concluding that Soma had not only been a mush- 
5, but was none other than the fabled fly-agaric. He announced his 
tionary thesis in 1968 with the publication of another of his lav- 
pooks, SOMA: Divine Mushroom of Immortality, made more 
available than any of his previous works through the produc- 
ofa trade paperback three years later. 


"Displaying all of Wasson’s hallmarks — panoramic breadth, radical 


sweeping arguments and an infectious rhetorical style- SOMA 


f for a giddy read. The first part of the book is devoted to his fly- 


ic thesis, and the second to an essay by the scholar of Sanskrit, 
Wendy Doniger O'Flaherty, on the history of the Soma question. 
‘Another part reprints in translation every reference to the fly-agaric in 
the Siberian ethnographies, travelogues, collections of folk tales and 
other secondary sources that Wasson could find (a veritable goldmine 


"for later English-speaking scholars). The remainder details Wasson’s 
“speculations about the use of the parti-coloured mushroom in 
European, Siberian and Chinese history and prehistory, explores his 
own experiences after consuming it, and debunks some of the myths 


surrounding it. Take, for example, the popular belief that the leg- 
endary Viking warriors or berserkers, renowned throughout the 
medieval Norse sagas, entered their battle-frenzies by eating fly-agar- 
ic. Wasson convincingly demonstrates that this was the imaginative 
invention of nineteenth-century Swedish scholars: there is no mention 
of fly-agaric in the sagas, nor any evidence that the Vikings or berserk- 
ts required anything more potent than alcohol to access their belli- 
‘cose rages. 
The book’s central concern, however, remained the question of 
Soma’s identity, and Wasson employed all of his writerly skills to draw 
teader steadily to the conclusion that Soma could only have been 
it most eye-catching of mushrooms, the fly-agaric. He began his 
atgument by suggesting that certain lines and passages from the Rig 
Were actually poetic descriptions of the mushroom, and illus- 
trated his point with some rather dramatic photos taken by Allan 
‘dson. For example, a picture of a heavily spotted mushroom is 
edtured with the line ‘With his thousand knobs he conquers mighty 
ah : the mushroom does indeed appear to be resplendently cov- 
With a thousand knobs. Wasson continued by arguing that no one 
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The centrepiece of his argument, however, was the fact that Soma 
seas described as existing in two forms, one of which appeared to be 
urine. A cryptic verse in the Rig Veda states that ‘The swollen 
‘men piss the flowing Soma’.’ This was drawn to Wasson’s attention in 
1963 by O'Flaherty, '° his translator, and whereas she was nonplussed 
by the verse, Wasson immediately spotted a connection with the habits 
‘of the indigenous Siberians. Soma had to have been the fly-agaric, for 
no other known drug had ever been recycled in this manner."' 

This radical idea gained immediate academic support in influential 

ers, and not just from within Wasson’s inner circle of collabora- 
tors: Roger Heim, Richard Evans Schultes and Albert Hofmann. The 
imposing French founder of structural anthropology, Claude Lévi- 
Strauss, was won over, as was the great Cambridge Sinologist Joseph 
Needham, who followed Wasson by suggesting that knowledge of 
Soma had spread overland into China, to be employed by the ancient 
and medieval Taoists in their eternal quest for immortality.'* The 
American anthropologist Weston La Barre, whose own ideas resonat- 
ed with Wasson’s, wrote enthusiastically about the latter’s methods 
and conclusions."’ La Barre believed that Siberian shamanism was the 
original ur-religion, which had crossed into the Americas with the 
migrations over the frozen Bering Straits during the last ice age. The 
widespread use of psychoactive plants in the Americas could easily be 
explained, he argued, for it had originated in Siberia with the shaman- 
ic predilection for fly-agaric.'* 

Not all scholars, however, have been so enthused. A rather persua- 
sive objection to the fly-agaric thesis was raised by two Indian schol- 
ars, Santosh Kumar Dash and Sachidananda Padhy." Interested in the 
Prescription and proscription of plants throughout Indian history, 
these ethnobotanists scrutinised a manuscript known as the Book of 
Manu, the Manusmruti, or the Manava-Dharmasastra. In this book of 
laws - attributed to Manu, the ‘first man’, and believed to record the 
Tules and norms that obtained throughout the first millennium BCE - 

uncovered some ardent prohibitions against both the eating of 
Mushrooms and the drinking of urine. A ‘twice-born’ person (some- 
One belonging to the upper two castes) who eats a mushroom falls 
a caste, while anyone touching or drinking urine is expected to 
1 ‘an arduous penance’.'* Wasson knew about the Book of 
eu but rather glossed over it in a later chapter of SOMA, conclud- 
tits verses probably didn’t apply to the Soma plant. On what 


gifted enough to have composed the verses of the Rig Ved 
have wasted such an emphatic metaphor as ‘the mainstay of t 
ens’ upon a mere climbing weed like Ephedra or Sarci 
plant as glorious as the fly-agaric merited this kind of 
photos purported to illustrate. Nor could an alcoholic 
given rise to such magnificent poetry. ‘[The] difference in tone| 
the bibulous verse of the West and the holy rapture of | 
hymns,’ he wrote disparagingly, ‘will suffice for those of 
discrimination or psychological insight.” 

If Wasson’s argument had rested upon second-guessing tl 
tion of the Vedic poets, which is notoriously opaque, it 
less have made little intellectual impact. Indeed, the di 
encouraged photographer Allan Richardson to ‘tinker’ 
tos to make them more persuasive suggests that he was less 1 
fident about the strength of this opening argument hi 
example, two plates in SOMA are supposedly illustrative 
‘By day he appears hari. By night, silvery white’ (hari 
The same cluster of fly-agarics are shown by day and by 
ter indeed glowing with a preternatural silvery lig 
Richardson simply took the same colour photo, reprinted 
and white, and applied a special darkroom technique that 1 
mushrooms appear to glow in accordance with the text. 
photos were similarly cropped and treated so that they wo 
sise the chosen qualities. 

These exegetical interpretations, and all this photog 
pokery, however, were merely the hors d’oeuvres to the m 
Wasson’s thesis for, he argued, the Rig Veda offered more 
to the identity of Soma. Throughout the text there is no! 
roots, stems or seeds, all of which point to Soma being a 
Soma is repeatedly said to have come from the mountains, 
with the notion that the invading Aryans brought the fly~ 
with them and that they had to import the mushroom from 

Indus Valley (where it does not grow). Scarcity would 
why later substitutes had to be found. The text states 
sacrifice took place over a matter of hours, with Soma crush 
duce a tawny-coloured liquid. This, said Wasson, ruled 0 
holic beverage, which would take much longer to ferme! 
produced photographic evidence showing that, when pre! 
agaric does indeed express a tawny liquid. 
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basis he reached this supposition is unclear. He may y 
correct, for the Book of Manu is of uncertain provenanc 
have been written as late as 100-300 CE, long after the V 
had given way to Hinduism.’ But then again, these proh 
easily have been a legacy from Vedic times, in which cz 
ic theory would be seriously weakened. Certainly, 
serious obstacle for Wasson’s supporters to overcome. 
The most trenchant critic of the fly-agaric thesis, ho 
Cambridge Vedic scholar John Brough, who conde 
after its publication. At what was a surprisingly g 
Wasson’s home in Connecticut, Brough handed over an ady 
of his clause-by-clause rebuttal of the American’s ela 
The details of his critique (later printed by the School of 
African Studies in London") are lengthy, complicated 
few will serve to illustrate the magnitude of his objections. H 
out, for example, that many of Wasson’s arguments, not le: 
posed existence of Soma in two forms, were overly set 
vagaries of translation; other equally valid or more faith 
of the Rig Veda simply eroded many of Wasson’s certaint 
hymn in the entire corpus appears to describe the effects of 
hymn ro.119, cited at the head of this chapter — and the ai 
structure, Brough thought, precluded its having been wri 
Soma’s influence. A dramatic monologue of this kind could 
been written by someone with no personal experience of 
without this hymn there is little else in the text that 
being hallucinogenic. ‘Exalted language is expected in 
ances,’ he wrote, ‘and we can hardly suppose that all of 
drug-induced. The point need not be laboured.”” Further 
wondered why a mushroom had to have been put throu; 
elaborate process of crushing, mixing and filtering, when th 
could simply have eaten it, or chewed its dried remains. 
and most damning of all, he pointed out that nowhere 
state that priests actually drank the flowing Soma urine. 
Obviously bruised by the encounter, Wasson picked h 
delivered his own, somewhat bombastic counterblast; 
harnessing all his considerable rhetorical skills, his rat 
Rejoinder to Professor Brough added little in the way of 
that might have overcome the Cambridge man’s object 
the major disagreements between the two centred on the qi 
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hether fly-agaric consumption in Siberia had any relevance to the 
‘sdentity of 2 plant used in northern India, some thousands of miles 
gy. Brough maintained that the sheer geographical distance 

een the two regions — separated as they are by China and the 
ayas — meant that the one had absolutely no bearing upon the 
The identity of Soma could only be determined on the strength 
of the internal evidence of the Vedic texts and any local archaeological 
‘evidence that emerged.** 

‘Wasson disagreed profoundly. Implicit in all his work was the belief 
_ which we encountered in Chapter Two — that hallucinogenically 
inspired gnosis always transcends linguistic and cultural boundaries 
‘and is therefore universal. So if Siberian shamans found ecstasy on fly- 

ic mushrooms, then the Vedic priests would have done so as well; 
and if Siberians learnt to recycle the mushroom’s active ingredients, 
and prolong or deepen the intoxication by drinking one another's 
urine, then so would the Aryan invaders. For Wasson, Siberia formed 
the template about which the Soma practices could be reconstituted 
because fly-agaric gnosis was always and everywhere the same. But 
wedded as he was to the modernist approach of the comparative 
method, he failed to recognise that religious experience, whether 
obtained by eating mushrooms or granted by divine grace, is necessar- 
ily constrained by culture, and so historically contingent and particu- 
lar. There is absolutely no reason why a fly-agaric cult should look the 
same in India as in Siberia, or anywhere else for that matter. Brough 
was right: the situation in Siberia was interesting, but could have no 
cultural relevance to Soma whatsoever. 

In any case, the evidence from Siberia that Wasson did bring to bear 
on the Soma question was altogether too partisan, and too rose-tint- 
ed, He exaggerated the extent to which the fly-agaric was used within 

lamanism, and underplayed the extent to which it was used recre- 
ationally (thus contributing to the popular confusion that Siberian 
shamans always used the fly-agaric). He dismissed any account that 
claimed that the mushroom produced violent, aggressive or stultified 

viour, for this would have weakened his argument (hence also his 

os to demolish the berserker theory). But it is hard to imagine 

y the Vedic priests would have written such ecstatic poems about a 

—— that rendered one so insensible, and distorted perception 

= a degree, when the majority of Siberian shamans had the dis- 
‘ent to avoid it altogether. 
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The supposed link between Siberia and Soma mattered 
Wasson because it formed a crucial piece of evidence 
his grand theory that the origins of all religions lay in a 
mushroom cult. He felt that his case in Mexico w 
Clearly, the use of teonanacatl by the Aztecs and the 
prehistoric mushroom stones pointed to a long tradition 
mushroom use in Mesoamerica; it was not so great a | 
imagine this as ubiquitous throughout Central A 
World, however, the evidence for a mushroom cult was 
coming — less charitably put, it was pretty well absent = 
admitted that he had been unable to find ‘an umbilical ¢ 
the Mexican and Siberian cults’.** But he knew that 
would be dramatically overturned if his identifice 
proved correct. 

If, as the orthodoxy of the time maintained, the E 
had invaded the subcontinent down from the Cauca 
bringing their Soma religion with them, the use of the 
from being restricted to Siberia, had actually origina 
been widespread across, Eurasia. Furthermore, if We 


had been introduced into the Americas with the eastw 
that took place at the end of the last ice age, was 
Wasson’s European mushroom cult acquired a global 
Spirituality everywhere, from European paganism 
world religions to First Nation spiritualities in the A 
said to have begun when the religious impulse was tri 
prehistoric ancestors, munching their way through the m 
mushroom. Soma, then, slotted perfectly into this pi 
missing piece of the jigsaw that Wasson had been looki 
the Old and New Worlds. 

Let us imagine, just for a moment, that the fly-agaric 
carried, as Wasson supposed, from Europe to India, across 
from there over the Bering Straits to Alaska, and finally 
Americas. We would surely expect to find evidence for # 
nary religion scattered along the way, especially in North 
this is not the case. Evidence for the supposed fly-agaric cult) 
only by its absence, the mushroom having been by and lat 
by Siberian and American indigenes alike, and even by the 
of psilocybin mushroom-loving Mexico. - 
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¢ was a flurry of excitement in the late 1970s when Wasson 
ed that he had, in fact, found evidence of a Native American 
» who used the scarlet mushroom. In 1978, at the third of a 
} of conferences on psychoactive drugs, organised by Jonathan 
‘Ort and others, Wasson introduced a charismatic Ojibway herbalist 
Jand university-trained ethnobotanist) named Keewaydinoquay ‘Kee’ 
shel.’ Leading a solitary existence on a remote island in Lake 
(at least during the summer months) Kee claimed to have 


“been initiated into a shamanistic tradition of using fly-agaric — known 


as the miskwedo, the ‘red-topped mushroom dependent on trees’ — 
which she consumed four or five times a year. To a rapt audience, she 
‘etold the ‘Legend of Miskwedo’, explaining how the mushroom had 
come to be used by the Ojibway people, and how they discovered that 
jts sacred properties could be passed on through urine. 

No wonder Wasson was excited, for this, if true, would be just the 
sort of evidence he needed to link Siberia with North America: he opti- 
mistically predicted that other cases of indigenous fly-agaric shaman- 
ism would soon come to light. As ever, though, he read far too much 
into a single uncorroborated piece of evidence. Kee herself admitted 
that many of the Ojibway were vehemently opposed to the use of the 
fly-agaric, and that her original teacher forbade her to experiment 
with it. Other versions of the miskwedo story told by the Ojibway dif- 
fer substantially from Kee’s, to the extent that they amount to prohi- 
bitions against eating all mushrooms!* 

Further doubt must be cast upon Kee’s evidence because of the lit- 
tle-known fact that she and Wasson were lovers. Theirs was a compli- 
tated and stormy relationship, and it is not inconceivable that Kee 
embellished or changed her story to fit with Wasson’s expectations as 
means of prolonging his less than enthusiastic affections.** At best, 

testimony demonstrates the existence of a localised fly-agaric- 
spirituality, quite possibly of recent origin; at worst, it may have 

“en fabricated. Without further corroborative evidence, the extent of 

uncertain fly-agaric use in indigenous North America must be 
fegarded as occasional, sporadic and localised. 

As for the foundation stone of Wasson’s grand argument, the sup- 
that the Aryans brought the fly-agaric cult with them, schol- 

ve been unable to agree on exactly who they were or exactly 
a, in Europe they were supposed to have originated. Indeed, the 
0 that Vedic culture was the product of an Aryan invasion has 
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recently been thrown into question. The lack of any 
evidence that would suggest a violent confrontation h 
with the massive and sophisticated Indus Valley ci 
most Indologists to the conclusion that the Aryan imi 
have been an entirely peaceful one, or simply a gradual 
tural, not tribal, diffusion. Other Indian scholars hay 
tioned the idea of a cultural influx, arguing that the 
people of the Indus Valley civilisation. They have, 
pointed out that the invasion theory, first mooted in 
century by white Europeans whose countries were bent on 
expansion, was both a product of and supportive of th 
imperialist agenda.” 

To be fair, much of this is recent scholarship that has occ 
Wasson’s death. Nevertheless, he failed to spot the 
cularity in his own argument. ‘How astonishing,” he v 
can draw parallels with [the use of Soma and] the fl 
Siberia.” But having used Siberia to argue his case for t 
Soma, he then suggested that the Soma cult had, in fact, s 
India to Siberia. In this light, it is Wasson’s tortuous conn 
appear astonishing. 

Like the other great proponents of the comparat 
anthropology (Edward Tylor and James Frazer) and 
gions (Max Miiller and Mircea Eliade), Wasson was 
scholar. He based his theory not upon the messy and oft 
evidence garnered in the field, but upon the evidence of 1 
texts gathered at one remove, in the library. The pi 
from afar of a supposed, ancient, ur-religion was al 
plistic, too static, too monolithic. He underestimated 
which religion and culture change, adapt and evolve, ai 
complexity and particularity. Like his illustrious forel 
eager to shoehorn the data to fit his ready-formed ti 
more parsimonious, but less exotic, explanations ¥ é 
The idea, then, of a fly-agaric-based gnostic religion 5] 
eastwards is too problematic to be accepted. As fo 
Brough’s objections are met the status of the fly-agari 
remain highly questionable. There exists no shi 
alternative candidate plants, for if Wasson ha 
Soma guessing game, to stop the merry-go-round ot 
was very much mistaken. The debate stimulated by 
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ic thesis simply spun it round with an extra impetus, and before 
a queue of eager pundits were ready to line up with their own 


‘Brough had questioned why the poetically enriched text of the Rig 


Veda would contain botanical information about the identification of 
the Soma plant, when it was essentially a collection of hymns: after all, 
‘the Christian liturgy does not contain botanical descriptions of the 


Jished their Haoma and Harmaline, in which they agreed that the text 
‘of the Rig Veda was so vague on botanical details as to be taxonomi- 
‘cally worthless. 

Instead, they turned their attention to Iran, which had also been 
invaded by the Aryans, and to the ancient Iranian text known as the 
‘Avesta, which is linguistically related to the Rig Veda. Less contami- 
nated by poesy than its Indian counterpart, the Avesta more clearly 
pointed to another candidate for Soma, or haoma (pronounced 
‘horma’) as it was known in Iran: the Syrian rue, Perganum harmala.* 
Its active ingredient is harmaline, which also turns out to be an impor- 
tant chemical ingredient of the psychoactive brew drunk throughout 
the Amazon basin, known as ayahuasca. Harmaline is a mono-amine 
oxidase (MAO) inhibitor, which means that it switches off the 
enzymes in the stomach that ordinarily block the absorption of harm- 
ful plant alkaloids. In other words, the mixing of harmaline into the 
ayahuasca brew is what allows the other principal ingredient, the 
More potent hallucinogen DMT, to be absorbed orally. Harmaline is, 

et, a psychoactive in its own right and, argued Flattery and 
artz, could have prompted the rapturous adulation of the Avesta 
and the Rig Veda. 

Then, in 1992, the classicist Mott Greene published a book which, 
agreeing with Flattery and Schwartz that the descriptions of the 
plant in the Rig Veda were so distorted by poetic fancy and 

le as to be botanically unusable, rejected their haoma thesis.” 

3 a the preparation of Soma, being practical and instruction- 

©) 4S free from exaggeration, and he used this to pinpoint Soma’s 
i. According to the Rig Veda, Soma was crushed between 
.,. mixed with milk and filtered through wool. For Greene, this 
ete Process would only be necessary if the species concerned 

Special preparation — if, for example, it were poisonous — and 
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name if not the drug itself, was on everyone’s lips, 
many people — not just hippies, but scientists, a 
musicians, artists and other assorted members of 
good — had made the illicit journey into the psy 
and returned with shining eyes. The British and 
ments, meanwhile, were doing everything they co 
what they feared would be a cataclysmic pandemic 
on, tuning in and then dropping out. All this amoun 
for an idea that proclaimed that European culture 
were actually rooted in psychedelia, steeped in the 
white mushroom familiar to everyone from the 
childhood. Wasson’s idea caught the zeitgeist perfect! 
later, it is now so widely and dearly held that Soma 
that only a major paradigm shift will unseat it from poy 
Interestingly, then, Wasson’s interpretation of the 
unintentional effect of transforming it into a holy, f 
for the psychedelic movement. Ironically, the baby- 
who took psychedelics with such glee in the 1960s, 
disparaging of received wisdom that they questioned ai 
scientific and religious orthodoxy alike, still felt then ¢ 
beliefs and practices upon holy writ. Distance of sp 
dered the Rig Veda quite amenable to the purpose: 
enough for a psychedelic reading to be plausible, 
removed as to be unintelligible or irrelevant. Was 
however, triggered a spate of other, less cautious m 
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Chemistry and Conspiracy 


‘the great religious systems of India had their beginnings in the cups of the 
ma priests, it no longer seemed unreasonable to assume that their Hebrew 
punterparts and contemporaries may have been doing the same thing . . . 


Clark Heinrich’ 


eems when you start to look, there is mushroom imagery everywhere . . . 


James Arthur* 


‘Atany moment in history, at any particular time, certain ideas or guid- 
‘ing principles can be said to be hastening culture along its way, steer- 
it in a particular direction. We talk of the zeitgeist, the spirit of the 
es, of surfing the cultural wave. While many are content to swim 
th the tide, a few taste other possibilities in the water, sensing alter- 
destinations. We remember and praise the free-swimmers who 
changed the way we view ourselves and the world by tugging us 
i wholly new directions. But history is unforgiving, and forgets or 
oy — of the small minority who, peering into the eddies 
d Is of cult i i 

a eee oe sons a fad moc: thier tse ech ohat te nant al 
to this supposed magic mushroom cult. Could it be, dl are the conspiracy theorists, the amateur (and is ionally 
that Judaism and Christianity were actually founded ly) sleuths who reach sariling conclusions abot Men tar 
psychedelic fairy-tale mushroom? Crazy and far- ‘World actually ‘is’ on the basis of hitherto una srs pit fie 
spiracy-laden theories might sound, one of them was to Se _ The second half of the twentieth century ti a presi peonie? ms 
Anglican Church. * racy theories, with the publication of a seemingly endless sakes 
3 unashamedly popular books on the theme of ‘ lained te 

* Speculations about Atlanti i pemar sarnere 
Whe Saree lantis, yetis, UFOs, Stonehenge, ley lines, 
ee — Bible codes rubbed shoulders with mildly 
; — cia theories about freemasonry, the Illuminati and 
Thee Pi Secret rulers of the world. Erich von Daniken’s best- 

. a riots of the Gods epitomised this in the 1960s (human- 
* en visited by ancient astronauts), just as Dan Brown’s 
ng phenomenon The Da Vinci Code does today (Jesus actual- 
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ly married Mary Magdalene, their children secretly co 
and Leonardo da Vinci knew about it). But retro 


or had to make several staggering leaps of faith: that the mush- 
» would have been available in Egypt, a famously arid region 
book SOMA can be seen as a foundational text in what the mushroom’s host-tree species are absent; that a priest by the 


a sub-genre of this literary phenomenon: works that pi 2 of Ra Ho Tep had really existed; that communication from 
and the grave and ESP were possible; that the mushroom really 


reveal how the world’s religions were actually founded up 
agaric cults. 5 4 awaken psychic abilities; and that Stone was not making the 
SOMA was undoubtedly, for all its defects, the most s thing up. 

serious-minded of these, but it was not quite the first. are, perhaps needless to say, some rather glaring anomalies in 
by an extraordinary text that drew at least some of its h’s account. For one thing, in the above scenario, Stone never 
Wasson’s earlier discoveries in Mexico: Andrija Puh ly consumed the mushroom but merely rubbed it briefly on his 
Mushroom: Key to the Door of Eternity, published in . This would not have allowed significant quantities of the 
Puharich (1918-1995) was born in the US, the son of shroom’s active ingredients to enter his bloodstream (the Siberians 
immigrants, but trained as a physician, graduating from) that the mushroom had at least to be chewed), and the fact that 
University Medical School in 1947. He chose, however, t effects came on almost immediately suggests that his reeling intox- 
of his life not to medicine but to his first love, parap was, if not pretence, then certainly psychosomatic. 

another, Puharich claimed to have undertaken a bioassay of the 


Sacred Mushroom he related the story of how, v 
extra-sensory perception (ESP), he met the talented D waric to determine its active ingredients, but of the three he ‘dis- 
—muscarine, atropine and bufotenine — only the first is actu- 


Harry Stone, who was also a medium. Stone possessed h e 
ally present in the mushroom, and in such small amounts as to play 


enter deep trances in which he channelled the spirit ¢ 
Egyptian priest, Ra Ho Tep, who had lived around 4,50 an insignificant role in its psychopharmacology. As Jonathan Ott has 
d, Puharich was either an inept chemist or a fraud. Most proba- 


Enthused in this manner, Stone acquired an ability to sf 
ancient Egyptian tongue and, even more remarkably, to v he fabricated the analysis and drew his conclusions from the 
glyphs. And when his utterances were profes ion lete scientific knowledge of the mushroom at the time.’ 
Puharich found that they described the ancient Eg ich also claimed to have cultivated the mushroom, a feat that 
the fly-agaric. yet to be achieved owing to the fact that the fungus only grows in 
Invigorated by this discovery, and the feeling that iotic or Uy pean relationship with certain trees, usually 
fch, pine and fir. 


were at work, Puharich found himself rather mystet i 
where the mushrooms, previously unrecorded in Maine, To be fair, Puharich’s interest in telepathy did not mark him out as 
in the local woods. When a specimen was picked and 0 ticularly exceptional for the time. Cold War anxieties led to a flur- 
in one of his characteristic trances, the medium proces Ty of Parapsychological research in the late 1950s, with both the US 
ual gestures with the mushroom before ceremonially ru my and the Westinghouse Electric company seriously pursuing the 
his head and tongue. In the ensuing chaos, with the b : Potential of ESP.* Even Aldous Huxley and Gordon Wasson 
Stone drunkenly reeling about the room, i Were moved to participate in Puharich’s experiments (though Wasson 
Stone’s psychic ability for ESP, and found, to his del ‘entually gave them short shrift).’ But his methods were, even by the 
significantly improved. Standards of the day, flaky. (According to his second wife, he devel- 
The Sacred Mushroom was widely read on both s E 4 penchant for hosting mushroom bacchanals during the 1960s 
Atlantic, especially during the 1970s, and many were — couples might ostentatiously and volubly make love to the 
~mpaniment of operatic arias sung by appreciative onlookers — jus- 


Puharich’s assertion that the ancient Egyptians had 
mushrooms. However, in order to believe this remarl them as legitimate scientific research.") The episode with Stone 
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shows that Puharich was as willing to let himself be d 
to deceive his readership in his quest to ‘prove’ the e 


Puharich’s The Sacred Mushroom and Wasson’s SOMA 
by a plethora of academic, and less-than-academic, fly-aga 
acy theories, all of which shared two defining fea 
assumed that anything resembling, however remotely, an 
art, mythology, literature or material remains — that 
round, domed or umbrella-shaped, coloured red and white 
matter simply unusual enough to have caught their 
indeed have been a mushroom and, moreover, ‘evid 
fly-agaric cult. Second, they concluded that absence of any « 
tive evidence — plant names or botanical description, 
accompanying rituals, modes of preparation, pharm gi 
~ simply indicated how sacred, and how secret, the 
have been. In the topsy-turvy world of the conspiracy 
almost always indicates presence, and a negative is fi 
tive. 

For example, Carl Ruck, a classicist at Boston Unive 
fired up after reading Wasson that he embarked on a qu 
hitherto unappreciated references to the fly-agaric in an 
erature. Thus, he ‘found’ the fly-agaric in Euripides’ play T 
(the intoxicated revels of the god Dionysus’ devotees su 
lowed fly-agaric feasting); the story of Jason and the 
Golden Fleece was actually a mushroom, no less); and 
Hercules (as also were those suspicious ‘apples’ of the He: 

The writer Scott Hajicek-Dobberstein attempted to do 
Buddhism, principally through his radical interpretation 
tion of Buddhist hagiographies, The Stories of the Eig 
Siddhas, which were translated from Sanskrit to Tibetan so 
the late eleventh or early twelfth century. In one s 1 
(roughly, ‘saint’) Karnaripa is forbidden by his teacher to eat 
or delicious alms, and is commanded to accept only as 
he can place on the point of a needle. The cunning Ka 
to bypass this austerity by balancing a large pancake, 
sweetmeats, on his pin, much to the annoyance of his t 
the supposed resemblance of this feast to the shape of 
proposed in all seriousness by Hajicek-Dobberstein, 
no surprise.* 
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ur the most influential of all these conspiracies was surely the best- 
The Sacred Mushroom and the Cross, written by the British 
ar John Allegro (1923-1988) and published in 1970. This sensa- 
book rocked both the British intelligentsia and the Church of 
, and triggered a moral outcry within the press by alleging that 
“jstianity was a sham, nothing less than the remains of a fertility 
nit centred on the consumption of the real sacrament, the fly-agaric. 
Allegro contended that ancient humanity, beholden to the awesome 

ers of nature, had been obsessed with the notion of fertility, both 
sf humans in terms of reproductive success, and of the land in terms 
‘generating successful harvests. Observing how the rain appeared to 
a ate the ground, primitive humans everywhere had conceived a 
god - known sometimes as Zeus or Jupiter or Baal or Jehovah — 
se holy ejaculations (the rain) maintained the fecundity of the 
th goddess, as revealed by the growth of plants. Some plants, how- 
wer, were thought to contain more of this holy essence, for when 
eaten they elevated Man to the level of God, and so enabled him to 


“shape his own destiny. The fly-agaric was one such plant, and had 
"been used throughout the Middle East in biblical times; but the knowl- 


‘edge was jealously guarded, lest the secret fall into profane hands. 
When Jerusalem was sacked by the Romans in 70 ck, Allegro’s nar- 
tative continues, this cult was hurriedly forced to conceal its practices, 
which it did by coding them into a set of stories about a figure called 
Jesus: initiates would understand them metaphorically, but profane 
outsiders would wrongly take them as literal descriptions of the man, 
and his teachings and life. Tragically for the true believers, the actual 
meaning of the New Testament became lost and the stories were every- 
Where taken at face value. The entire edifice of the Christian religion 
Was a terrible mistake, the original atavistic fertility cult it stood for 
gotten and buried like some mausoleum in the desert sands. That is, 

until Allegro uncovered it. 

Allegro reached this conclusion on the basis of philology, the study 
anguage in its historical and comparative aspects. He argued that 
ancient Sumerian had formed a linguistic bridge between the Indo- 
ie pean and Semitic language groups. To decode the Hebrew Bible, 
Simply had to find the cognate Sumerian word and translate it, 
one took the trouble to do so, one would find that the Bible was 
‘ with references to the fly-agaric mushroom. Take ‘John the 
» for example. The name John, according to Allegro, comes 
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tohn King’s patient and lengthy rebuttal of the book eventually 
d, and while his belief in the literal truth of the orthodox 
message may now jar with some contemporary sensibilities, 
taking and elegant demolition of Allegro’s edifice remains 
al reading for anyone still convinced of the role of the fly-agar- 
hroom in world religions. He pointed out that the Sumerian link 
-rween the Indo-European and Semitic language groups, the founda- 
on of Allegro’s thesis, was far from proven, and that many of the 
posed Sumerian root words were Allegro’s own hypothetical fabri- 
. He noted that the fly-agaric and its host-tree species are 
‘ntirely absent from the flora of the Middle East. And he pointed out 
the absurdity of the notion that such a revolutionary idea could have 
“been kept hidden so effectively for so long: if so, it would make it the 
est-kept secret in the world. ‘If a man under the influence of, or out 
‘ofdevotion to, the fly-agaric could dream up what we call the gospels,’ 
he wrote despairingly, ‘then we need more men under the influence of 
the fungus.’ 
Reading Allegro now, some thirty-five years after the furore, it is 
‘hard to see why the book was ever taken seriously enough to merit 
such a considered, high-level rebuttal. Certainly, the grotesque and 
pornographic image of Christianity painted by the book would still be 
_ offensive to many — hardly a page goes by without some reference to 
- giant or erect penises, ejaculation and torrents of fertilising semen 
faining down onto the soft and vulvic earth — but the book reads now, 
ay a cogent academic thesis, but as the outpourings of a troubled 
And so it would have been seen then, had not the sensation caused 
by its serialisation meant that it became an instant best-seller. By luck 
Sr judgement, and like Wasson’s SOMA beforehand, it precisely cap- 
tured the zeitgeist, the post-sixties preoccupation with sex and drugs, 
and the growing distrust of scientific and religious orthodoxy. The 
a worried, rightly perhaps, that the book would presage an irre- 
le decline in church attendance, Christian morals, and Christian 
ot. Wrongly, though, they focussed on the most lurid symp- 
that decline and not its cause, which was the Anglican Church’s 
a le to maintain its relevance amidst rapidly changing social atti- 
i. = King noted, ‘to a large extent... we orthodox Christians 
ihe, 'Y Ourselves to blame for making a fertility religion seem desir- 


from the Sumerian GAN-NU, meaning a red dye; while Bg 
TAB BA-R/LI, meaning mushroom: the fly-agaric. 
miraculous birth recalled the mysterious and sudden 
mushrooms, while his name came from the Sumerian SU} 
that saves’. ‘Christ-crucified’ actually meant ‘semen 
mushroom’. 

Had this been proposed by anyone else, it would 
been swiftly discarded as moonshine. But Allegro was 
turer in Old Testament Studies at Manchester Univer 
gave the book authority in the eyes of the general 
unyersed as its members were in the finer details of 
Church simply could not afford to stand by and ignore 
ed threat to its integrity. Prior to publication, the book 
nationwide attention through its serialisation in the 
Mirror, where a drawing of Christ nailed to a mushri 
panied by the lurid and arresting headline: ‘Worship by 
these women into witches — a startling theory that Chri 
hoax based on a sex-drug cult’’ 

A group of outraged clergymen made an attempt to 
reaching publication, with an appeal to the Di 
Prosecutions."® They failed, but the publisher, Hodder 8& 
was forced to issue a humiliating public statement apologis 
offence caused by the book, adding that they were shortly 
scholarly rebuttal written by the Reverend John King (a shr 
this: it both absolved them of responsibility, and allowed 
in on the scandal twice over). There were even mutterings 
might be tried under Britain’s creaking blasphemy laws, 
came of this."' 

Almost as soon as it hit the bookshops, the backlash b 
in all the broadsheet newspapers berated it with scathing 
Dean of Christ Church College, Oxford, Dr Henry Chad 
the Daily Telegraph that Allegro’s book ‘reads like a 
gist’s erotic nightmare after consuming a highly i i 
hallucinogenic fungi’, before branding it ‘a luxuriant 
sense’."* His opinion was not untypical. A group of 
Oxbridge and London University, led by the Emeritus 
Semitic Philology at Oxford, Sir Godfrey Driver, wrote to 
inform the editor that Allegro’s book contained nothing 
value, and was ‘an essay in fantasy rather than philology’. 
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Then, as now, the book was taken at face value, as 
reveal the true origins of Christianity; but on reading the 
far-fetched conclusions, the idea that Allegro actually b 
was writing seems more and more implausible. Here 
apologist looking to justify a private penchant for LSD, 
and serious-minded academic. Earlier, he had been singled 
tionally talented when he was elected to be the sole B 
the team sent to examine the newly discovered Dead Sea 
in 1947). One repeatedly wonders what possessed him to 

It has been suggested that his motivation was financial, 
book was a cynical attempt to cash in on Wasson’s SO. 
two years earlier." It is certainly true that Allegro made a lot 
out of the book and was apparently paid £30,000 in total 
alisation rights,"’ but the few references to Wasson in the 
probable that Allegro was broadly ignorant of the man 
If he was trying to piggyback on anyone’s publishing 
surely Erich von Daniken’s. I think there is another, more ¢o 
explanation, however. 

It was while working on the Scrolls that Allegro first 
with the Church. Impatient at the slow pace of work, 
colleagues to make their findings available to an ever 
public. The Church, however, urged caution as they were 
the Scrolls - believed at the time to be a ‘missing li 
Judaism and Christianity - would undermine the n 
For if Christianity had merely evolved out of Judaism, that 
its whole philosophical foundation, namely that Christ ¥ 
nation of God, bringing with him the New Covenant 
sudden and decisive rupture with the Old. 

These worries eventually proved unfounded — the 
form a missing link as such — but the Church’s demurré 
Allegro to publish his own book — The Dead Sea Scrolls 
the discoveries made. This became a best-seller in its own fi 
some 250,000 copies. It was the one book that the avers 
read on the subject, and it too triggered a flurry of out 
The Times. Increasingly seen as a loose cannon, Allegro 
marginalised within the academy until eventually he was ba 
working on the Scrolls altogether. . 

At the same time, it seems that he suffered a profound ai 
ally catastrophic loss of faith. Not only was he unable to 
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“gpposed inviolate truth of the Bible with the newly emerging textual 
‘archaeological findings, but he also found the Church’s resistance 
those same findings unbearable — they denied him an easy way of 
iling his own inner conflict. Something in him snapped, and he 
developed an almost pathological hatred of Christianity."* ‘It is diffi- 


‘alt,’ he wrote of the Clergy, ‘not to feel contempt for people who have 


thus brought unnecessary suffering upon millions of simple folk who 

their spiritual mentors too well.”’” Here then was a man who, 
having lost both the means and the reason to pursue his work, ended 
‘up embittered and resentful. 

The companion volume to The Sacred Mushroom, published almost 
unnoticed in the same year and named appropriately The End of a 
Road, gives further clues to Allegro’s intentions. Throughout he refers 
to himself as a dispassionate scholar ‘owing no allegiance to any reli- 
gion’,” concerned only with the truth. But this is not how the book 
reads. It reads as a sustained and vitriolic attack on a once-treasured 
relationship, now irreparably sundered. It reads as an anguished 
jeremiad by a man who feels utterly betrayed. And it reads as a call for 
vengeance. Allegro wanted nothing less than to demolish Christianity 
and e1ase it utterly from modern life. ‘Throw it out,’ he cried, ‘with the 
rest of the discredited cult of the sacred mushroom.” He saw himself 
as a Samson-like figure, bringing down the edifice to which he had 
devoted his life. He chose to do this by using all his masterful scholas- 
tic skills to fabricate a lie so convincing that people would abandon 
Christianity, and religion more generally, in droves. And of the whole 
Sorry mushroom-cult story, the only part he actually believed was that 
Christianity was a sham. 

Itneed hardly be said that the years of resentment had, at the very 

fast, clouded his judgement, for his plan backfired spectacularly. To 
his horror, one imagines, the public found the idea of his supposed sex 
ind mushroom cult titillating and rather appealing, and while his 
feputation lay in tatters, the integrity of the Church was actually 
eetceed by the scandal. Sidelined even further, he quietly stepped 
from his position at Manchester University. Quite what it was 

t the man, his make-up and his biography that caused such a 
— breakdown remains a mystery, but the whole episode still 

in of tragedy about it, ending as it did with his academic career 


* 
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While The Sacred Mushroom sold in huge numbers, 
uncompromising style meant that it was left by and larg 
one idea it popularised, however, was that an unusual Ri 
fresco, tucked away in the centre of France in tl 
Plaincourault, depicts Eve being tempted by a m 
apple: the serpent of the Garden of Eden appears, at fi 
coiled round a fly-agaric mushroom. A colour photo of 
included in the book, and a stylised graphic rendition 9 
catchingly placed on the inside cover. For the general p 
the only piece of evidence they needed to persuade 
Allegro’s theory, for surely here was the incontrovertible 
Wasson had, rather regretfully one presumes, already 
notion when art historians convinced him that the fre 
nothing more exotic than a common, if bizarre, Rot 
tion of a tree.” Allegro dropped the fresco from the 
back version of the book, printed in 1973, so one ass 
was eventually brought round, but the myth lingers on 
sciousness, resurfacing in field guides and coffee-table 
books. Interestingly, Wasson had actually presaged Al 
tending that the stories of the temptation and of the tree 
were a memory of fly-agaric-based spirituality. But by p 
suggestion, and by placing it at the very end of his 
managed to avoid the fuss that Allegro wittingly or 
Allegro’s book, its radical ideas and the moral 
have been largely forgotten, but every so often new boo 
that reiterate the conspiracy. Using the same ‘creative” 
outlined above, the American James Arthur - 
Author, Lecturer, Theological Researcher, Shaman, 
Healer’ — suggests that the fly-agaric ‘can be found at the ro 
of the religious writings our planet has to offer’. Clark He 
reconstitutes Allegro with the addition of his own e 
writes of the bread (white) and wine (red) consumed 
Last Supper that ‘if this quite specific and literal-sor 
is not about the fly-agaric mushroom then it is one of 
passages in the history of religion’.* But beyond g 
of conspiracy-hungry mushroom enthusiasts, these sorts 
speculations have made no religious or cultural impact, 


they are to the lunatic fringe. 
* 
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each of the fly-agaric conspiracies specific and convincing objec- 
ons may be raised, but a fundamental problem common to all is that 
documented psychopharmacological effects of the mushroom do 
got seem to match the rhapsodic ecstasies that the theorists insist it 
‘produces:** it is hard to imagine anyone founding a religion on the 
tusis of such a giddy, unpredictable and often unpleasant experience. 
To be fair, the effects, as we have seen, can include feelings of over- 
{gli stimulation, excitement and euphoria, with a perceived increase in 
or stamina; but they are typically accompanied by nausea, 
‘muscle twitches, general loss of coordination and stupor. Visions or 
hallucinations, of the sort recorded by the Polish brigadier Joseph 
Kopec, are rare, but visual distortion and macropsia — the alteration of 
perception of scale and proportion, seized upon so profitably by 
Charles Kingsley and Lewis Carroll -— are common. A period of intense 
agitation lasting several hours — in which subjects may behave strange- 
lyor ridiculously, but rarely as self-destructively as the Russian officers 
witnessed by Stephan Krasheninnikov — is usually followed by a coma- 
like sleep accompanied by strange but lucid dreams. Then again, as 
Wasson found to his chagrin, the mushroom may do nothing at all 
beyond making one violently sick. ‘I am at a loss,’ he wrote, after his 
unsuccessful attempt to replicate his psilocybin ecstasies, ‘to explain 
the... failure of my own experiments with the fly-agaric.”* Unlike the 
comparatively dependable action of psilocybin, there is simply no way 
‘of knowing which way the fly-agaric experience will go. 
_* is due to the mushroom’s spectacularly complex biochemistry. 
long-held idea that muscarine was the principal psychoactive 
agent of the fly-agaric proved to be misplaced (muscarine was isolated 
1869"). The symptoms of muscarine poisoning, the excessive and 
meontrollable production of sweat, saliva and tears, are rarely 
ed in fly-agaric intoxication, unsurprisingly given that we now 
mMuscarine to i i 
Bs have aati — a low concentrations (0.0003 per cent) 
Ih the mid 1960s, nearly a hundred years after muscarine was first 
ia two new alkaloids were identified almost simultaneously 
2 teams of scientists operating independently in Japan, England 
witzerland.** After some negotiation, it was agreed that the new 
‘4 cS should be labelled ibotenic acid (a-amino-3-hydroxy-5- 
: ga acid) and muscimol (5-(aminomethyl)-3-hydroxyisox- 
various tests, including self-experimentation by some of 
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the scientists, demonstrated that these were indeed th 
prits.” 
These two closely related substances belong to a cla: 
known as the isoxazoles, but even though they may occur 
similar concentrations within any given mushroom ( 
for muscimol, and 0.03-0.05 per cent for ibotenic acid? 
about five to ten times more potent and seems largely re 
the species’ pleasurable psychoactive effects. Like psil r 
mol works by mimicking the action of a neurotra 
the former, which binds to serotonin receptor sites in th 
cimol interferes with another transmitter, gamma-ami 
or GABA, which works lower down in the central 
(CNS). Ibotenic acid mimics glutamate, a slightly d 
transmitter, but both are excitatory amino acids involve 
control of neuronal activity within the CNS. Quite why 
these receptor sites produces the observed effects remaii 

Interestingly, ibotenic acid readily transforms itself into 
through a process known as decarboxylation." Drying, 
even the digestion process itself will, to varying degrees, fact 
process. The Siberian practice of drying the mushroom 
toxic effects turns out, therefore, to have a sound biocht n 
for it maximises the concentration of the more 
within any particular mushroom. Nevertheless, 
ibotenic acid has been found to be excreted in larg 
urine, which explains why the Siberians were able to recyel 
room’s properties so effectively. 

Experimental evidence has shown that the pro} 
related ingredients vary according to the age of a mu 
anecdotal evidence suggests that there may be seasonal 
well, with mushrooms picked later in the year proving mo 
Greater concentrations of isoxazoles are found in the 
and the cap than in the stem." Other psychoactive 
also be present, but scientists have been unable to agree 
which chemicals and in what concentrations. Up to 0 
alkaloids are suspected — with ever more arcane names 
ence and significance of muscazone, muscaridin, cholin 
cynin and B-D-n-butylglycopyranoside, to name a few, 
debated. To confuse the picture further, the mushroom al 
dizzying mix of pigments and amino acids, and even he: 
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_dily absorbs from the soil. None of these have any psychoactive 
net, but might contribute to its toxicity.” 

As yet, 00 systematic bioassay has been undertaken to determine 
ese constituents vary according to the substrate upon which the 
mms grow, the host-tree species, the variety or sub-species of 
oom, the country of origin and so on; no two specimens picked 
nt parts of the world will have exactly the same chemical con- 
n. In New Zealand, for example, fly-agaric mushrooms are 
ely avoided by mushroom aficionados, because they induce a vio- 
sickness with no pleasurable effects whatsoever.’ Presumably, 
an fly-agaric mushrooms have a more favourable constitution. 


Compared to say the Liberty Cap, in which psilocybin content aver- 
ages at a steady 1 per cent wherever it is found in the world, the fly- 
-agaric is like a chemical cocktail shaker into which a blindfolded 
“bartender has poured whatever ingredients come to hand — vodka, 
"juice or carpet cleaner, It is this huge variability in its relative chemical 
_ composition that makes the fly-agaric so capriciously psychoactive, so 


unpredictable in its effects — and so shaky, and hence unlikely, a foun- 
dation upon which to build a religion. 


There is, of course, one other overarching objection to all the fly-agar- 
ic conspiracies, which is that if the effects of the mushroom are so 
desirable, so inspiring, and so religiously elevating, why haven’t we 
seen the emergence of modern fly-agaric sects? Why hasn’t the habit 
become more than a little widespread or acceptable? In the three hun- 
dred years that we have known about its properties, it is a struggle to 
find anyone in the West who has ever intentionally sought the mush- 
foom out. There are a few, but compared to psilocybin mushrooms, 
Which have gone global in a mere fifty years, the fly-agaric is consis- 
tently Seen as a poor way to get high. Dutch smart shops have recent- 
ly Put dried fly-agaric on the market, riding on the back of the 
— mushroom trade, but sales are poor, and the market has by 
‘ge decided against this substitute. 
ot course, human inquisitiveness is such that there have been a few 
le outbreaks of intentional fly-agaric consumption throughout 
ast three hundred years, but always on a small scale, and always 
ai d.” The knowledge either came from serendipitous discovery 
_!pped out from the academy, for a few scientists experimented 
the mushroom if only to see what all the fuss was about. We have 
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already encountered the pioneer of American mycolo 
Charles Mcllvaine, who at the beginning of the twentieth 
ed the toxicity of hundreds of mushrooms by eating ther 
agaric, he discovered, did little more than give him a he: 
almost regretfully he concluded that intemperance, in ¥ 
was always accompanied by similar penalties. But his 
were not the first. 

The earliest recorded Western encounter with the m 0 
place in London, towards the end of the eighteenth century 
before Everard Brande was called out to administer to 
ly poisoned by Liberty Caps. William Curtis (1746-1799) 
the early pioneers of botany, the director of London’s Cl | 
Garden from 1773 to 1777, who helped popularise the 
ornamental flower cultivation through his Botanical 
while working on his magnum opus, the Flora i 
to all the plants and fungi growing within ten miles 
which took him eleven years to complete - that he 
stories about the mushroom emanating from Kamchatka, 
tion that the resplendent fly-agaric was either inebriat 
some joyous, others melancholy’, or that it drove you ‘rs 
merely piqued his curiosity and encouraged him to try $0 
On chewing the mushroom, though, he found that it 
ble burning sensation in his mouth and stomach. Just tot 
he hadn’t been mistaken, he prevailed upon his reluctant 
sumes, long-suffering gardener to repeat the expel 
man gingerly broke off a piece, placed it in his mouth, 
ately complained of similar symptoms. They both con 
mushroom was very probably poisonous, and that they we 
have escaped unharmed.” % 

In truth, they probably ate such small amounts that 
were psychosomatic. The same cannot be said for Dr 
young doctor from the small village of Rovellasca, in dl 
Italy, not far from Milan, who in 1880 published an enthu: 
on the effects of the fly-agaric.** Grassi had been inspired 
the matter after treating a peasant who had wittingly or 
we cannot be certain — eaten a meal of the red-and-white: 
and had had a rather splendid time of it. During this peri 
vineyards were being threatened by a particularly 
insect accidentally imported from America, and the price © 
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accordingly. Worried about the effect this would have on the 
nt population, who after all needed a glass of wine as much as 
next man, Grassi started to wonder whether the fly-agaric might 
prove a useful substitute for alcohol during the lean months 


1 


First he tested the mushroom himself by eating dried portions of it 
jn small doses, repeated at regular intervals throughout the day. 
Having found its toxicity to be negligible, and the inebriating effects 
rather pleasant, he offered the mushroom to a series of healthy volun- 
teers, most of whom, it must be said, were young and pretty women. 
While the single male experimental subject experienced nothing at all, 
eyen after consuming massive doses, the women responded much 
more favourably. In almost all cases they became flushed, agitated, 
twitchy and talkative. Experiencing the usual macropsia, they rushed 
about maniacally, expressing delight at their feelings of euphoria and 
melancholy; indecorous flirtation and the incautious babbling of 
secrets preceded a deep slumber. The following day, some expressed 
guilt at their immodest behaviour, but most thought the experience 
pleasurable and worth repeating. The handsome Grassi was, unsur- 
prisingly, delighted with the results, and arranged to have the mush- 
toom sold at the local apothecary so that all could avail themselves of 
its pleasures. To what extent the local townsfolk took up his seductive 
offer has yet to be discovered. 

Grassi’s medical endorsement of fly-agaric intoxication marks him 
4S exceptional. More typically, episodes of amanita insobriety, where 
of al occurred, have emerged following serendipitous discovery 
a ve been met with medical disapproval. Take the following, from 

Case notes of two Scottish doctors, C. H. W. Horne and J. A. W. 
luskie of Glasgow’s Western Infirmary, who were taken aback in 
autumn of 1962 when two ‘professional salmon poachers’, one of 
om was distressingly confused, reeled into the waiting room: the 
a man apparently saw everyone’s skin peeling off. It transpired 
Pan, ery had been habitual fly-agaric users for about two 
+ ra at they had overindulged that night by drinking an infu- 
enty mushrooms soaked in beer: a considerable dose. The 
“ors seem to have found the whole episode a cause for levity, and 
x ely applied the usual emetics, wrote the episode up in a wry 
for the Scottish Medical Journal. 
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gle Nation — wrote eulogising the mushroom, but the overblown 
Janguage of the time makes it difficult to determine whether he meant 
fines to be taken literally, or as a thinly veiled reference to LSD: 


The two poachers, who made an excellent recovery, w 
ently evasive when asked whether others shared their 
(Theirs must be set against the admittedly anecdotal story 
to me by Edward Pope, who spent the tail end of the 19 
Scotland with members of The Incredible String Band. 
informed by a local shepherd that the fly-agaric, thought 
the locals, was known as the gozinta: ‘the mushroom go 
you gozinta the ground’!) The poachers did claim that i 
London bars it was possible to buy a mixture of vodka nd 
juice, called a ‘Catherine’, after Catherine the Great of R 
was supposed to have been partial to the brew. Certain 
the Great’s loathing of indigenous shamanistic practices 
last claim implausible,” although the Lithuanian arch 
Gimbutas claimed that fly-agaric vodka was widely used 
land in the years leading up to the First World War, and 
used to drug prison officers during several daring escaj 
other sources have come to light to corroborate the 
we cannot say whether there really ever was a fly-a 
British capital. A 
By the end of the 1960s, when both psychedelia and Lor 
in full swing, speculation about the use of the fly-agaric 
rife, with one writer for the infamous undergrou! 
International Times claiming that the ancient Druids 
mushroom in their initiatory potions.” But it was the r 
Allegro’s book that prompted a few to try the mus 
‘A review in Friends magazine, by Colin Moorcraft, 
for its preparation’* — Moorcraft recommended d 
and mixing several mushrooms to obviate the problei 
potency - while a man called Lynn Darnton, who was | 
part in the rediscovery of the Liberty Cap, wrote up 
sumably his own personal experiences for the more con 
magazine. Under the influence of the mushroom, Darn 
overcome his nausea with a concoction of aromatic 0 
gle, pure, flute-like note played inside [his] head’, 
angels and deities singing from the tops of hills’ bet 
headlong into the now familiar deep sleep. In his dreat 
deep into the earth, where he witnessed ‘a Grand 
who communicated with him telepathically.” 
The poet Heathcote Williams — later famous for hi 


Take it, eat it, 

; Cut away the fronds and smoke it, 
And with your third eye Contact Lens 

Turn into a Planisphere.* 


i 
Certainly when Mick Jagger administered fly-agaric to James Fox in 
Nicholas Roeg’s 1970 cult film Performance, this would have been 
read as a code for Acid, at least by those in the know.” 

While experimentation with fly-agaric remained rare in Britain, the 
preserve of a few plucky inner explorers, the biggest fly-agaric craze 
outside pre-Soviet Siberia occurred in the Pacific Northwest area of 
America. During the 1970s, the mushroom, along with its more 
a cousin the opr, Cap, Amanita pantherina, began to be used 

ippies inspired after reading Puharich, Allegro and, princi 
Wasson.” The medic Andrew Weil, pao Ales at heraiie, ie 
that there seemed to be two groups: those preferring psilocybe mush- 
rooms and those preferring fly-agaric (both of which grow abundant- 
ly in the region). Each group was broadly ignorant of the other, the 
former deriving their mycological knowledge from academic training, 
the latter Possessing a more folksy general knowledge about edible 
fungi. Steven Pollock went to Alaska on an amanita quest in the early 
Te He not only found that the mushrooms were being regularly 
: by young enthusiasts, but was able to find an abundant supply 

a. pe woods around Anchorage. His first experiment pro- 
i, ei e ce a pseudo-delirium, interspersed with moments of 
ea. euphoria; his second, with dried mushrooms, gave him a 
ing apie feeling of intoxication. Jonathan Ott, however, reflect- 
f cs on this period, thought the amanita users a minority, even 

i Y-agarics were being traded on the black market.’ 

re Hieiagte still championed by a few enthusiasts on both sides 
ae ae ‘<7 Runic John, for example, a stalwart of the British 
’ oe r and a practitioner ofa form of reconstructed Anglo- 
0-sI amanism. He makes his living running a stall selling a 

ci ‘elas exotic, yet legal, psychedelic plants from around the 
Blairs pon containing strange roots and dried leaves jostle with 
‘ons, snuffs and smoking mixtures and, of course, with pre- 
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ation required — fasting and other austerities — and warn against 
ever-present dangers of overdose. That they have been able to use 
shroom safely for so long seems beyond question. - 
* ig yond question, but the reve 
Jarions they attribute to the mushroom — which they say has not only 
<evealed to Hawk the exact time and manner of his death, but also the 
‘moment when the inevitably approaching day of Armageddon will 
‘ome - may prove not to be its greatest selling point. 
We have already encountered Clark Heinrich, who has attempted to 
resurrect and elaborate upon Allegro’s theory, in part by attempting to 
ote the mushroom. His experiences with it are, perhaps, abso- 
jutely typical, and quite explain why it is treated with such ambiva- 
Jence. He records that, during the 1970s, he determined with a friend 
to take the mushroom every day for thirty-one days (with not a little 
inconvenience to their respective partners). Saving the biggest mush- 
oa till last, ey —— the ae - recycling their own urine, 
seems to have been the catalyst for what followed. Heinrich 
om = ne Cae enn levels of bliss, each 
re magnificent than the last, until he achieved union with the clear 
white light, the source, the Godhead. Understandably excited, he 
attempted to repeat this experience a few days later, but this time the 
experience was hellish. Losing all sense of time, space and identity, he 
struggled to remember who he was. Coming to, and remembering his 
By which avack ona tohhcvesiaee tndnrleenachenee 
u e threads on the handkerchief upon 
om he was slumped ~and promptly vomited. The whole cycle, loss 
enn, coming to, and being sick, was repeated again and again 
om seemed like an eternity, until the effects eventually wore off.* 
a even Keewaydinoquay, the fly-agaric shaman, had this to say 
a particularly bad bout with her beloved miskwedo: ‘Sunday I 
a ae and thought I might, Monday I knew I was going to die 
4 glad of it, Tuesday I became aware that I hadn’t died but had 
5 : some tests I'd taken somewhere, Wednesday I was still nause- 
ut I didn’t want to die, and Thursday I was glad I hadn’t. By 
iets da _ smarting and wondering how I could have 
For ey eee F 
a co pape: then, there are twenty, or perhaps 
Broce ces 0 is these accounts and politely decline, preferring 
of Case side y psilocybin experience. Amanita-eaters suffer the 
andra: their panegyrics, their promises of the ecstasies to 


Runic John’s festival stall selling a cornucopia of exotic, but legal, hal lu 
genic plants and potions. The jar second from right, front row, co 
fly-agaric mushrooms. 


serving jars filled with specially dried fly-agarics, available in 
for the weak of stomach. John told me that he found the ; 
experience positive and powerful, especially in low doses, 
providing extra stamina to complete his lengthy tramps a¢ 
Lancashire hills. Once he even met a fly-agaric spirit in 
woman, who taught him how to make a shamanic 
confessed that he made most of his living selling cultivat 
mushrooms (that is, while they were still legal). 

In the Pacific Northwest, Hawk and Venus, the 
Angels or Soma Shamans, have dedicated their lives to 
fly-agaric.* Taking Wasson’s identification of Soma at face val 
regard the Rig Veda as an instruction manual for the use 
room. They have eaten it every day for nigh on twenty-sevs® 
their spiritual betterment, they maintain. Through books, 
websites, they promote the mushroom, teach the ‘ 
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Furthermore, red is a colour that excites us. Culturally, it is the 
of anger, lust, passion, energy and heat, while naturally it is the 
of blood. In the animal kingdom, it is a universal sign of poison 


be found within the red-and-white-spotted mushroom, n 
be true, but they inevitably fall upon deaf ears. No 
believes them. 


Before leaving the fly-agaric behind to continue with the: 
rise of the psilocybin magic mushroom, I want to end ‘This alone would have ensured that the daringly coloured mush- 
returning to the question of why a mushroom that most px ‘oom stirred our imaginations, but there is a second reason, which is 
assiduous lengths to avoid has become the focus of som 1o do with the way that we habitually categorise the aararal world It 
conspiracy theories. Why, in other words, has style tri jronic that as our knowledge of the physical, chemical, biological 
substance? ‘ 7 and ecological workings of the environment has massively increased, 
It is not too problematic to see why some people find ‘so our actual contact with it has fallen away almost to nothing. Most 
hunting per se so appealing and all-consuming. The co of us spend our lives cocooned in human-created worlds, cities and 
you have, say, unmasked the ‘secret truth’ behind suburbs where the other species with which we eulil ordinaril 
doxically, and in spite of its implicit paranoia, ‘eohabit cannot prosper, or from which they are actively removed We 
bizarre way, one feels elevated from the ranks of have become quite divorced from the rhythms and other inhabitants 
uncovered the liberating truth. It turns one into a movie of the natural world. As we have made the transition from agricultur- 
an outsider able to spot the hidden connections that th ‘ists to industrialists to consumerists, we have retained a tod of folk- 
mological authority refuse to entertain. : Jore, legend and urban myth about certain plants, certain animals: the 
But this in itself is not enough to explain why the fly powerful, colourful and distinctive species that fever in the ima; nie 
attracted so much attention. Rather than look for the exp! tion as easy markers or symbols for the human qualities we adie 
any inherent biochemical qualities the mushroom possess and project. We speak of being as brave as a lion, as wise as an owl. es 
conspiracy theorists usually do, I prefer to seek it in the "cunning as a fox, as noble as an eagle. Most of us have never Baas 
mushroom’s extraordinary form has engaged the human face to face with these or any other animals or plants of the wildernes: 
It is surely here that the mushroom has worked its n {excepting the urban fox, of course), and yet they intrude into oe 
effects. The one psychoactive property for which it is ‘lnconscious lives in ways that the more indistinct, forgotten, species — 
the way it alters perception of scale, rendering straws i Say, wheatears, shrews and sulphur tufts — do not: tami 
and cracks into chasms. Yet merely bringing the m Apart from any of its psychoactive properties; then, the power of 
seems catalyst enough to magnify our thoughts and fly-agaric to enchant and bewitch begins ith its ei and 
and stretch them way beyond the elastic limits of evi Memorable colour and form. The discovery that the fly-agaric 3 
Nothing in the natural world looks quite like the fl ‘ ive merely confirmed what we knew already: bee : is tage 
are other red mushrooms, red-leaved plants, red in “Ous, Powerful, mysterious and odd. As the one rarGaheoin eral 
mammals and birds with flashes and dashes of red, but *ecognise, it has become the representative of all of its kind. From th 
least on dry land) is red with white spots. The fact th Safe distance that urban living affords, we have endowed the fl i 
aren’t markings at all, but the broken remains of the Bs the archetypal mushroom, with all the peculiar qualiti : frie 
like sac from which the mushroom bursts forth, does ._©. 0 general have come to represent Bae Like aes i ‘: aot 
point that the mushroom’s coloured form is “ee rare, Speculation and wonder in equal jocanire: eager 
already to strike us as alien, unusual or pec iar. An Y One final myth about ~-agari , i 
with no knowledge of natural history, could identify ont : that is the mayintihae ae Ps ee rs Lave tees 
hat istinguisables " © its flesh attracts and kills flies. Repeated tests have shown abi 
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few insects are killed, while most, like their human 
merely stupefied by the mushroom and go on to 
In the topsy-turvy world of the fly-agaric, a world 
quite what it seems, even its foundational myth 
truth. Truly, this mushroom is the greatest of di: 


PART THREE: PSILOCYBE 


Psilocybe! 
Makes you high-be! 
Psilocybe makes you fly! 


Boris and his Bolshy Balalaika, ‘Toadstool Soup’ 
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Experiment 1 (10 mg Psilocybin on 6 April, 10.20) 

10.50 — ‘strong! Dizziness, can no longer concentrate . . .” 
10.55 — ‘excited; intensity of colours: everything pink to red. . .’ 
11.05 — ‘The world concentrates itself there on the centre of the table. 
Colours very intense.’ 


Rudolf Gelpke* 


he implications of Gordon Wasson’s Mexican discoveries — Maria 
the magic mushrooms, the myco-gnostic revelations to be had 
of the border — took time to be felt by the wider culture in 
ica and beyond. But they were immediately seized upon by a 
of scientists who were not only keen to find answers to the 
ny questions thrown up by Wasson’s researches — legitimate aca- 
ic questions about chemistry, biology, anthropology and psychol- 
sy — but were also impatient to try the mushrooms themselves. 
From the perspective of our time — in which prohibition reigns, the 
on drugs’ lumbers on, and any open academic self-experimenta- 
tion with psychedelics would amount to career suicide — this does 
‘seem rather strange. However, the political situation was very differ- 
in the late 1950s. Although cannabis, heroin and cocaine were all 
llegal throughout the Western world, what we would call the hallu- 
‘Sinogenic or psychedelic drugs were not. The latter, including LSD and 
ine (the active chemical ingredient of the Central American pey- 
‘Ste cactus), were being eagerly employed on both sides of the Atlantic 
in tapidly expanding discipline of psychology. 
In an almost utopian spirit, it was hoped that these psychedelics 
Would usher in a new era of understanding of the mind — as important 
4 tool for Psychology as the telescope and microscope had been for 
my and biology. They would strip bare and magnify the con- 
of the unconscious; they would allow psychiatrists to find the 
mical basis of mental illness; and, at the very least, they would 


Sclentists to empathise with the world of the schizophrenic by 
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enabling them temporarily to inhabit it themselves. The 
psilocybin mushrooms provided yet another window into 
rious domain of the mind, and the way was clear for scienti 
discipline to step through this particular looking glass then 
Perhaps the most cogent advocate for the pre: 
psychedelics at this time was a young English psychiatrist 
Canada, Humphrey Osmond (1917-2004). It was Osmond 
spring morning in 1953, administered mescaline to Aldous F 
the experiment that formed the basis of The Doors of Perce 
indeed it was Osmond who, in a poetic sparring match 
coined the term ‘psychedelic’, meaning ‘mind-manifesting’, 

For Osmond, convinced by the structural similarities 
mescaline and adrenaline that there must be a naturally 06 
chemical trigger for schizophrenia, his elusive ‘M-factor’, the: 
role of the psychedelic drugs was to provide a model or expe 
psychosis.’ But he also believed passionately that psychiat 
experience psychedelics first hand, and many times, or else 
they ever begin to empathise with their patients? ‘These 
states deserve thought and pondering,’ he argued, ‘be 
understand them, no account of the mind can be a 
that ‘the mind can not be explored by proxy’. Gently and 
sation, he went further, arguing that psychedelics had in 
gious or philosophical value, and might be used profitably b 
with no immediate interest in mental illness. ‘For myself, my 
ences with these substances have been the most strange, 
some, and among the most beautiful things in a varied 
life,’ he wrote. ‘These are not escapes from but enl: 
geonings, of reality.” 

Although some of the psychedelics Osmond was using 
atively new, his attitudes were not, for the history of 
replete with scientists exploring their own minds thro 
sciousness-altering effects of drugs. Perhaps the earliest ¥ 
psychiatrist Jacques-Joseph Moreau de Tours (1804-188. 
lumps of hashish in the hope of finding a preventative for 
(needless to say, his ideas about the merits of cannabis are 
unfashionable). The London physician Francis Anstie 
seems to have been able to categorise the action of various 
Stimulants and Narcotics of 1864 because he had tested ma 
on himself. The American philosopher and pioneer psych 
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son William James (1842-1910) felt able to comment on the nature of 
mysticism after he experienced the classic numinous feelings of awe 
under the influence of laughing gas (nitrous oxide). Sigmund Freud 
(1856-1 939) was partial to the odd syringe of cocaine, while countless 

jatrists — most famously Weir Mitchell (1829-1914) in America, 
Heinrich Kliiver (1897-1979) in Germany and Havelock Ellis (1859- 
1939) in Britain — experimented with peyote. 

Scientific endeavour is one thing, but public and political opinion is 
guite another, and it does not necessarily follow that these personal 
scientific preferences reflected the popular mores of the time. 
Nevertheless, that a respected scientist like Osmond could publish his 
pro-psychedelic opinions in a peer-reviewed American scientific jour- 
nal without fear of censure or castigation says much about the climate 
into which Gordon Wasson announced his discoveries. Not surpris- 
ingly then, given the general air of excitement that prevailed in the late 
1950s as to what psychedelics might reveal about the mind, Wasson’s 
team of chemists, mycologists and anthropologists had few reserva- 
tions about trying the mushrooms themselves. 


For one, at least, self-experimentation was simply a matter of logic 
and expediency. The Swiss chemist Albert Hofmann was approached 
by Roger Heim in the late 1950s with a request to identify the active 
chemical ingredients of the newly identified Mexican mushrooms. 
Heim, you will recall, was Professor of Mycology at the prestigious 
Muséum National d’Histoire Naturelle in Paris, and had accompanied 
Wasson to Mexico in 1956 in order to classify and describe the hallu- 
inogenic mushroom species. Attempts made by his own laboratory at 
the Muséum, and by various American pharmaceutical companies 
(Merck; Smith, Kline & French), had failed in the task, so Heim 
approached Albert Hofmann as the leading authority in the field of 
plant alkaloids: Hofmann, after all, had discovered LSD some four- 

teen years earlier. 
i stage, LSD was already showing signs of becoming, as 
fh, nn would later christen it, his ‘problem child’, and he found 
. ee at the Basle-based pharmaceutical giant, Sandoz, 
= reluctant to take on the commission lest they became tarnished 
‘a eee to the detriment of their careers.‘ He therefore led the 
. ation into the secrets of teonanacatl himself, but immediately 
4 problem, which was that none of the chemical extracts isolated 
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had unequivocal effects upon the animals that new c 
usually tested upon. Without clear, emphatic reactions, h 
tell which alkaloid was the right one? 

Thinking the problem through logically, he began’ 
whether the dried mushrooms provided by Heim — who w, 
person ever to have cultured them in the lab — were still actiy 
the drying process rendered them impotent? There was on 
find out, and that was for a human volunteer to eat som 
that one afternoon in July 1957, after having ca 
risks, Albert Hofmann consumed thirty-two dried 
Psilocybe mexicana in a clinical setting under the sup 
cian, to see whether they had any effect. He was not 

Of course, Hofmann was quite used to self-experims 
famously taken the first ever LSD trip. He had isolated ly; 


cocktail of alkaloids that make up the ergot fungus (th 
which, as we have seen, have been used in folk m e 
for their vasoconstricting effects). Initial tests proved 
however, and LSD-25 was quietly shelved, but acting 

hunch, and the feeling that he had overlooked somethit 
tance, Hofmann went back to re-examine it in the s 
™ It was while handling the material that he began 
unwell and was forced to go home, overcome by a 
unpleasant dazed and drunken feeling. Lying in bed, 
his imagination seemed preternaturally stimulated. Cl 
that the cause of this malaise was chemical not bi 
some microscopic trace of LSD must have entered 


19 April to test whether this was indeed the case. He deli 
what he considered would be a microscopic dose, 0.25 
a little water. What he could not have known in advance 
is many thousands of times more potent than any of 
cinogens, and that, by the standards of the later psych 
had taken a massive dose (today, a standard dose on 
between 0.06 mg and 0.08 mg). Rather tellingly, his lal 
break off abruptly, for he was suddenly plunged into an 
maelstrom of colours and hallucinations. Accompanied | 
cerned colleague, he made what must be the most famous bl 
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ry, weaving his way home as the road, and his Swiss sense of 

reality, undulated before him. 

" Sandoz were, understandably, more than a little perplexed at what 

, make of Hofmann’s quite literally mind-blowing discovery but, 
ng a marketing opportunity, they conducted the necessary toxici- 


a and put the drug on the market anyway, exactly as Osmond 


ould later stipulate: for the purposes of inducing model psychoses, 
for enabling the researcher to enter, and so empathetically under- 
and, the world of the schizophrenic. From there, it was readily taken 
p by researchers on both sides of the Atlantic.’ 

By the time he ingested the dried Mexican mushrooms, then, Albert 


Hofmann was a seasoned psychedelic traveller, having made several 
4 lly illuminating LSD voyages. Nevertheless, like many of the 
: edelic experiences he diligently recorded, which are charac- 


terised by dark and sinister undertones, it was not altogether pleasant. 
Things began to appear unsettling and strange to him, so he asked to 
be driven home to more familiar surroundings, but he found that the 
streets had been ‘demonically transformed’.* Arriving home at last, he 
lay on a couch and closed his eyes, whereupon he saw visions of land- 
scapes and strange, exotic, architecture. Opening his eyes again, he 
was quite taken aback when his room became suddenly encrusted 
with Mexican designs and motifs, and the doctor, leaning over him to 
check his pulse, was transformed into a rather menacing Aztec priest. 
‘I would not have been astonished,’ Hofmann later wrote, ‘if he had 
drawn an obsidian knife.’ By the time the experience peaked, the ‘rush 
of interior pictures’ in his mind’s eye had become so intense that he felt 
as if he had been possessed by a demon, and feared he ‘would be torn 
into this whirlpool of form and colour and would dissolve’.’ Luckily 
for science he did not, and he returned both unharmed and certain 
nothing was at fault with the dried specimens. 
From then on, animal experiments were abandoned as quite inef- 
and all extracts were tested on a now increasingly willing field 
human volunteers drawn from Sandoz’s employees.'® In this way 
P n’s team swiftly isolated the active ingredients, the chemicals 
Psilocybin and psilocin, which he named after the mushrooms, and 
loz hurriedly placed their branded Indocybin on the market as one 
More a their stable of mind-altering drugs for use in psychological 
rch. 
+ 
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piry spectacle’ of visions fleeting across his mind’s eye, the exact hue 
ofthe coloured lights that danced about his study, the precise manner 
which ordinary things had become portentous and meaningful. In 
of his analytic approach, however, and anticipating one of the 
that would eventually make the magic mushroom so popular, 
‘this dry and serious man found that he always got the giggles, and that 
he would laugh and joke hysterically until the tears rolled down his 


face. 


One by one, members of Heim’s and Hofmann’s research teams in 
France and Switzerland made their own voyages of discovery into the 
strange realm of the mushroom, recording every visual mote, every 

tual nuance and every physical sensation as diligently and as 
faithfully as their superiors. Mushrooms were eaten fresh or dried, in 
low or high doses, in the clinic or at home, during the day or at night, 
supervised or alone: every combination was attempted, every differ- 
ence noted.’ A certain naivety pervades the records of these early 
explorers, who were new to the terrain and uncertain of what features 
might later prove significant or, even, quite what it was they were 
looking for. One is reminded of the pioneering mountain climbers, 
hurling themselves up the unscaled Alps with nothing more substan- 
tial than tweed jackets, stout boots and rucksacks-full of enthusiasm 
to serve in place of expertise and technical know-how. In both cases, 
mishaps were prevented only by luck, not judgement. 

Take, for instance, Heim’s laboratory assistant, Roger Cailleux, 
Who seems to have been unusually sensitive to the effects of the mush- 
Tooms. Even on barely active doses he saw visions of oriental-style 
Writing and great threshing tapestries upon which strange motionless 
People had been embroidered in exotic tableaux. Intrepidly, he took a 

dose of Psilocybe semperviva mushrooms very early one 
- ond morning in 1958. In the darkness before dawn, he watched 
.. es of colours drifted across his room, arranging themselves 
one of light standing freely before him and engraved with 
ict designs. Closing his eyes, he felt as though he was witnessing 
Processes of evolution itself, forms twisting and writhing and 

ig ever more forms. 
ible eit = perceived Presence of what he called ‘silent and invis- 
: gan to unsettle and irritate him, and thereafter the trip 
wnturn. He felt as if his personality was disintegrating, and 


As for Roger Heim, his interest in the hallucinogenic mus 
first and foremost mycological, and it was intellectual 
prompted him to accede to Wasson’s request that he com 
in 1956 to make the first systematic identification of the: 
species used by the curanderos. The discovery of previous , 
ed species always brings justified rewards for the taxonom s 
Heim these were doubled when he realised that it was a 
and hitherto overlooked genus, Psilocybe, that contained m 
hallucinogenic species. ‘ 

However, his interest was not quite as professional as it 
As luck would have it, this expert mycologist, chosen 
Wasson because of his glittering academic credentials, 
with the fly-agaric as a young man way back in 1923. 
had been an accident, the upshot of youthful exuberance, 
calculated experiment remains unclear, but years later, reflec 
own experiences, he wrote that ‘consumed fresh and in 
ties, [the fly-agaric] can produce an agreeable sensation 
itself to a feeling of contemplative well-being’."' In Mexi 
he had no qualms about taking part in a Sabina-led 
having brought fungal samples home and cultivated the 
undertaking a series of self-experiments (the results of 
tually published in the prestigious Annals of the 
Sciences). 


prose, for which he was justly recognised, have the 
of rendering his mushroom trips somewhat dull, 
pared to Wasson’s purple rhapsodising. No detail is 
icant enough to go unreported. Thus, we know that 
1957 Heim consumed thirty-two fresh specimens of 
cana — the same dose as Hofmann — he was forced to 
feeling with a hot-water bottle. And that when, on 18 
took five fresh mushrooms of Stropharia [Psilocybe] oH 
tasted strongly of radish. 4 
In none of his experiments did he allow himself to b 
whelmed by sensation, as Wasson and Hofmann had, fo 
record and analyse what was happening to him in re: 
experience unfolded, and as accurately as possible. Hi 5 
find the exact letters and words (his handwriting bes 
bunched up, like the teeth of a saw) to describe the 
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that he was no longer inhabiting his body (which was pe 
shivery and cold), and became terrified that he might 
Only the coming of dawn, and the beautiful sight of the 
den with its unusually intense greenery, kept him cli 
sense of self. Eventually, and to his great relief, the effects 
rooms began to wear off. Never experiencing Heim’s ‘hay 
spirit and exceptional well-being’, Cailleux was left with an 
aftertaste, like the remembered presence of a bad dream, 
through the day and beyond."* 

Others, intellectuals and artists not immediately 
Hofmann-Heim scientific circle, volunteered to try this ne 
room-derived drug and to reflect their experiences through | 
considered lens of their literary prose: most famously, 
Islamic scholar Rudolf Gelpke (1928-1972), and the Fren 
writer Henri Michaux (1899-1984). But though their 
were often profound and occasionally overwhelming, and 
were often beautifully rendered — ‘the orchestra of the in 
nified inner life is now prodigious’ thundered Michaux = 
clear, to the scientists at least, that the addition of yet 1 
accounts of scintillating colours, indescribable visions i 
feelings were doing little to further scientific understa 
controlled and clinical approach was called for, one i 
occluding variables of setting and personality could be 
and the true effects of psilocybin upon the mind could b 
In other words, scientists on the continent stopped ex} 
themselves and began the more usual empirical process 
new drug upon others. . 


Much of the early, unsung research into the pharma 
bin was conducted by the psychiatrist Professor 
(1907-1987) and his team at the Sainte-Anne Hospital 
addition to performing tests on rabbits and mice, Del 

psilocybin to healthy volunteers and, less ethically perhaps | 
means unusually for the time), to patients sectioned in 


‘psychic’ effects. The most commonly experienced were, 
attention difficulties, euphoria (and/or disphoria) and 
but the list also included auditory hallucinations and # 
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ed ‘bizarrerie de l’'ambiance’ (peculiar moods or atmospheres). 
recovery of buried memories, at least with some patients, offered 
Delay the hope that psilocybin might prove useful in psychotherapy: 
“at least one woman with an eating disorder achieved a partial cure 
‘under this regime.” 

But perhaps the most interesting research conducted in Paris 


“throughout the 1960s ~ by and large unreported ~ was that investigat- 


ing the effects of psilocybin upon creativity. The question as to 


whether drugs unleashed or provoked artistic inventiveness was not 


‘new, for artists, poets and musicians had been experimenting with 
drugs since at least the early days of Romanticism. But for every 
‘Théophile Gautier (811-1872) — the French novelist who claimed, in 
1843, that hashish induced in him an irresistible urge to write" - there 
has been a Charles Baudelaire (1821-1867), whose creative powers 
were quite clearly stymied by drugs (in this case his opium addic- 
tion).” For the prodigiously talented writer Aldous Huxley, who at 
times experimented with mescaline, mushrooms and LSD, there was 
no easy relationship between psychedelics and creativity. Quizzed on 
the matter, he replied that a drug like LSD can only help the creative 
process indirectly. ‘I don’t think one can sit down and say, “I want to 
write a magnificent poem, and so I’m going to take lysergic acid.” I 
don’t think it’s by any means certain that you would get the result you 
wanted - you might get almost any result.” 

In the 1940s, the London psychiatrists Walter Maclay and Erich 
Guttman, who were interested in understanding the hallucinations of 
their mentally ill patients, gave mescaline to artists and asked them to 
Paint what they saw. Believing mescaline to create a ‘model psychosis’, 
the researchers hoped to find what in German is called the Stihwandel, 
@sudden or radical change in drawing or painting style that some- 
times accompanies the onset of mental illness: at the time, different 
Pathologies were thought to produce different stylistic changes, the 
Sne symptomatic of the other. Maclay and Guttman’s results were dis- 
7 in that they found no discernible ‘mescaline style’, but 

ie drug did do was give artists the confidence to explore more 

ey istic innovations with which they were already experi- 
2 In that sense, creativity was definitely enhanced. 

along psilocybin experiments were a more sustained attempt 

. vestigate the matter, and at their simplest they involved scientists 

8 Psilocybin to artists and then observing what happened to their 
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painting style both during and after the session. But the 
the experiments was particularly French, for it was shaped] 
of thought that dominated continental thinking throu; 
ond half of the twentieth century, namely structuralism. 
Structuralism posits that what is important about a 
is the relationship between its fundamental units. So, for exar 
guage only acquires meaning because of the way words a 
in relation to other words, rather than because of any fun 
essential meaning residing within the words. A word such 
can refer to a place where the mentally ill are incarcerat 
shelter offered to political exiles, but its exact sense dep 
way it is deployed around the other words of a sentence. 
codes, popular music, adverts, myths, the content of 
turalists have read all of these as ‘signs’, the meanings of 
found in relation to the network of other signs that make 
ticular system. Though not a French invention, the idea t 
lar hold in France. Claude Lévi-Strauss (1908-) 
revolutionise anthropology; Roland Barthes (1915-1 
and literature studies; Jacques Derrida (1930-2004) 
Foucault (1926-1984), philosophy; and Jacques Lacan (19 
psychology and the study of the unconscious. a 
This humanistic tendency informed the Parisian 
following Freud and Jung, saw the cause of mental i 
ing in the dynamics of the unconscious. In their str 
elements of the unconscious were thought to fit together 
a language, but the question was how to shed light on d 
aspect of the psyche and so be able to untangle this fore 
Artists were chosen for the experiments because they 
already to possess the gift of expressing the unconscious. 
art was culturally mediated, and had to be rendered skil 
turally sanctioned forms (as in, say, an allegorical pail 
experimenters held onto the view that ‘great’ pieces of 
nated from deep within the artist’s unconscious mind. Th 
hoped that psilocybin would roll back the reducing filter 
scious mind a little further and so allow the unconscious a! 
dented freedom of expression. And by studying the 
raw art, drawn up fresh from the depths, they hoped to 
very workings of the unconscious, to piece together the 
structural relationships that gave it form and coherence. 
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And, after all, who knew what powers and forces moved in the deep 
es of the mind? Perhaps psilocybin-induced encounters with 
fundamental forces would refresh and reinvigorate artists, sweep 
along in wholly new aesthetic directions? Perhaps psilocybin 


‘might clear away conscious and unconscious blocks to activate a 


Jatent but unexpressed artistic ability, transforming the mediocre into 
masters? Perhaps the drug might reveal the origins of the primitive 
shamanic impulse itself, or even provide access to unusual psychic 
powers, and the ability that shamans so often claimed, to divine the 


future? 


The first experiments were conducted by one of Delay’s students, 
Robert Volmat, and his colleague at the Sainte-Anne Hospital, René 
Robert, who together supervised some thirty-five sessions in which 
psilocybin was administered to twenty-nine willing artists. The results 
were superficially dramatic. One artist abandoned his usual brushes 
and gouache for pastel and watercolours, which he smeared across the 
canvas with his hands, painting a new picture every three minutes for 
nearly an hour and a half.* Another revelled in what he called the ‘dis- 
solution of forms’ that psilocybin occasioned. 

Volmat and Robert were certain that they could distinguish an 
emerging psilocybin style, characterised, they said, by elongated brush 
strokes, parallel lines and repetition, that came not from some impair- 
ment of coordination but from ‘a compelling rhythm that replaces the 
normal experience of time’. They found that, as the drug took hold, 
the artists were faced with a challenge: to try to hold onto their ordi- 
nary style, their ordinary way of working, or to succumb to the drug 
ae Periment freely with this new way of seeing and creating. Those 

it opted for the former seem to have gained little from the experi- 
énee; those opting for the latter, a great deal. 

For the researchers, this was all evidence in support of their struc- 
turalist theory of mind. They likened the psilocybin experience to a 
ae seriee in which conditioned barriers were stripped away, 

ae . = ere _ no thought for the future, only for expressing 
re tus in the moment. And they were pleased to find that 
wy Of their subjects felt liberated by the experience, and attempted 
Mcorporate their creative discoveries back into the day-to-day: in 
u ors the insights of the psilocybin Stilwandel seemed not to be 
ly forgotten. 
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Later, Roger Heim, of all people, together with Pierre ’ 
took an interest in this line of research and, in particular, 
of whether mushrooms could unlock any latent artistic po 
den in the depths of the mind. Throughout the 1960s, they, 
a series of similar experiments, giving mushrooms (Psilog 
to volunteers. They not only published their findings but 
the experiments, recording the reactions of their subjects ; 
cess of artistic creation as it occurred.“ Every nuance of ever 
produced during the experiments was rigorously anal 
for ‘artistic merit’, but also for what it revealed about the i 
ings of the artist’s mind. 

Take Maitre Breitling, for example, who, unusually for 
unteers, had a disphoric encounter with the mushrooms. 
entirety of the trip drawing an apocalyptic dragon, its mo 
with ivory fangs, its head covered in crenulated scales 
eyes. Obsessed with analysing this creation, he addres 
tinctly Freudian overtones: ‘filthy beast! dirty beast!” he 
ing.’ When he declared that the dragon stood in the n 
between the eagle and the lion — a structuralist statement i 
was one — surely he had stumbled into some dark but ar 
region of the unconscious from which the Western mythologi 
stream had sprung? And when he drew a plumed serpent, s 
was the figure that appeared throughout Central American ind 
mythology, and surely this meant that much of Aztec art 
ogy was derived ultimately from mushroom visions? So th 
and Thévenard, at least. 

The mushrooms had a profound effect upon another vol 
young Mademoiselle Michaux, who was by profession 
designer. Heim had no qualms about rather patronisingly poil 
the inadequacies of her previous artistic endeavours, V 
were mediocre, kitsch and without merit. He was deli 
however, that under the influence of mushrooms her dray 
radically transformed, her pictures becoming almost 
tivist in appearance. The young woman was enthralled: 
not one detail [of my drawing] that isn’t significant. I'm in 
been a genius for three hours.”** Thinking that she had 
stated the case, Heim nevertheless wrote of one of her portrai 

is without doubt unconscious, but it is self-explanatory, 
comprehensible. We are far from the abstract, and perhaps q! 
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4p the totemic origins of magic.” And indeed Mlle Michaux main- 


that after the experiment she had had several flashes of precog- 
on in which she accurately predicted the future. Heim declined to 
judgement upon this, but behind the Gallic insouciance he was 
ited by this encounter with what he saw as the buried 
‘unconscious wellspring of shamanism, mythology and the creative 
jmpulse itself. 

Did the mushrooms really reveal the workings of the artists’ uncon- 
scious minds? Such a view is now unfashionable, Freud and ‘the 
unconscious’ having fallen from favour within the academy (except, 
perhaps, within the discipline of literary criticism), Nor is art — espe- 
cially modern art - thought to be an unmediated expression of the 
unconscious: it is far too self-consciously done. A more current view 
would be that this mushroomic art was simply the product of a dis- 
torted perception, no more or less revealing than if the artists had been 
given spectacles of frosted glass to wear. 

And exciting as Heim and Thévenard’s and Volmat and Robert's 
results appeared to be in terms of making people more creative and 
revealing a ‘psilocybin style’, other experiments elsewhere produced 
more ambivalent results. Those conducted in Germany using LSD, for 
example, had the opposite effect: artists felt inhibited and impaired by 
the experience, and were terrified that the very qualities that made 
their art unique would be stripped away. The determining factor seems 
to have been not the different drugs, but the way in which the experi- 
ments were conducted. The French seem to have been able to create a 
particularly safe atmosphere and a conducive environment for artistic 
experimentation, in a way that the Germans were not.’* What would 
become clear, however, was that whether or not psychedelics made 
One more creative or artistically talented, they opened up extraordi- 
Mary new realms of visionary experience, which countless artists, 
Musicians and poets felt moved to try to represent: they gave artists 
Something new to paint, in other words. Psychedelia was about to 
explode into the world as a major cultural force. 


Before turning to the story of how the mushrooms made their way 
ftom the cloistered world of the academy to the psychedelic under- 
Sround, however, we need to return to America, where academic inter- 
est in Wasson’s discoveries was also keen but was not always 
Motivated by such humanitarian ideals. James Moore was an American 
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James Moore, 
operative sent 
1956 with o1 

back magic mu 


an interest in accompanying Wasson on his travels, oste 
entific reasons’: he wanted to identify the mushrooms’ a 
ents. Wasson was persuaded, not least because Moore had 
funding body, the Geschickter Fund for Medical Research, 
generously offered to underwrite the entirety of his next € 
So it was that Moore accompanied Wasson, Heim, the photo 
Allan Richardson and the French anthropologist Guy St 
Mexico in 1956. What none of them knew, until many years lat 
that Moore was working for the CIA, and that the 
was a government front for a secret project called AR 
(later MK-ULTRA), the aim of which was to find ‘mi 
drugs for use in the Cold War. 

Throughout the 1950s the CIA tested a variety of psy 
including cannabis and LSD, in the hope of finding the el 
drug’, or at least a chemical that might weaken an oppon 
They did this through a series of highly questionable experime 
ing LSD to unwitting soldiers; running a brothel and y 
LSD into clients’ faces; paying psychologists around the 
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in students who might volunteer to try exotic drugs.” No story 
ut an unusual plant or drug was left unexplored, and the CIA were 


~ somewhat ahead of the game when they sent an agent to Mexico in 


search of the reputed mushrooms, long before Wasson had heard of 
them. Their heavy-handed tactics, however, had failed to get past the 
reticence of the indigenous locals, and their agent - whose name we do 
not know — returned empty-handed. Somewhat piqued that a middle- 
aged banker had succeeded where they had so spectacularly failed, 
the CIA attempted to bring Wasson on board, approaching him in 
1955- After some consideration, Wasson politely demurred, believing 
that intelligence work would compromise his own researches.” 
Undeterred, the CIA sent Moore to infiltrate Wasson’s team and to 
bring back the strange hallucinogenic mushrooms himself." 

Moore was a disaster from the start. He very quickly managed to 
get himself ostracised by the rest of the group for his continual 
whingeing and complaining, for whereas the others revelled in the 
challenges of travelling in a developing country, Moore detested it. He 
got diarrhoea, was mercilessly bitten by insects, and slept badly on the 
hard earth floors of Mexican homes. And while the others enjoyed a 
night of ecstatic brilliance in the capable hands of Maria Sabina, 
Moore just felt miserable and disorientated. Almost certainly, these 
reactions were the result of the inner distress caused by his own 
duplicity: a chemist, not a spy, Moore was ill equipped to handle the 
conflicting demands of subterfuge. As Allan Richardson noted, ‘. . , all 
. knew was that we didn’t like Jim. Something was wrong with 

Despite his inept handling of the situation, Moore returned, albeit 
nearly a stone lighter, with a bagful of mushrooms. But before he 
Could extract the active ingredients (animal tests having once again 
Proved ineffectual), Heim’s team managed to cultivate the mushrooms 
and Hofmann’s to isolate psilocybin. The CIA were thwarted for a sec- 
ond time, and were obliged to obtain their supplies of psilocybin from 
Sandoz, just as they had their LSD. In the end, neither drug proved to 

ve any potential for military use. 

P ethaps more unwelcome, from the point of view of Wasson’s sci- 
Entific circle, was the arrival in Mexico in 1957 of a rival mycological 
team, under the leadership of the American Rolf Singer (1906-1994), 
intent on collecting and identifying the remaining hallucinogenic 
§Pecies, Singer had been a student of Heim’s, but was by then working 
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for a university in Argentina, and was commissioned by 
psychiatrist Sam Stein to undertake the expedition. Stein, likey 
his profession at the time, was interested in the therapeutic 
ties of psychedelics, and was eager to conduct experiments | 
newly discovered mushrooms. 4 
The rivalry between the Wasson and the Singer group 
and came to a head when Singer published his treatise on 
mushrooms just months ahead of Heim.” Heim had inter 
our his friend by naming one particular species Psilocybe 
as a result of his swiftly published paper, Singer got priority 
Psilocybe muliercula. A rather undignified spat ensued — both 
ly and in the press, with much name-calling from both 
which rumbled on into the 1980s." The situation was partly res 
and Wasson’s dented pride partially restored, when Psilocybe 
niorum was later placed into the scientific textbooks. 
Singer, by his own confession, was nervous about the 
mushrooms, and avoided eating them, but his boss Sam Stein wa 
ing to try them: he had once suffered an accidental intoxi 
eating mushrooms, and he wanted to know whether the 
be the same. Two mushrooms of Psilocybe mexicana disaj 
had no effect (unsurprisingly, given that Hofmann and 
taken thirty-two), but just before Christmas, on 22 D 
Stein ate two specimens of Psilocybe cubensis, fried in b 
had been grown in the lab from those brought back by Si 
did not go well.* 

As the mushrooms began to work, Stein found himself 
and uneasy. Already worried about having a ‘bad trip’, he 
to neutralise the effects with an antipsychotic drug, pine 
no avail. Panicking, and unable to hold down a coherent 
got into his car and drove to his doctor’s house, luckily 
accident that would have made him the first ever psi 
casualty. The doctor barely knew what to do — coffee, 
more reserpine merely aggravated Stein’s feeling of being “ 
the head’ — and so attempted to calm him by reading © 
extracts from classic works on brain biochemistry. Hardly s 
ly, this failed, and so Stein got into his car (again!), drove 
sat out the course of the trip, nursed by his concerned wife. 

What is extraordinary about Stein’s account — published 
quite legitimately in a peer-reviewed scientific journal — is hi 
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indignation that the mushrooms failed to live up to expectations. 
previously, he had had happy times with atropine and mescaline, and 
found, to his evident suburban delight, that LSD improved his tennis 

e* He was forced to the regretful conclusion that mushrooms 
were just not as good. 

Of Stein’s original team, however, special mention must be made of 
the Mexican mycologist Gaston Guzman. Along with the German 
Jochen Gartz, and the American John Allen, Guzman has dedicated 
much of his working life to discovering, describing and naming every 
species of hallucinogenic fungus in the world. In 1983, he published 
his magnum opus, The Genus Psilocybe, followed by a lengthy and 
detailed paper on the world’s hallucinogenic species, written with 
these two collaborators.” His passion for the subject seems to have 
been stimulated when, while working for Stein, he took part in a vela- 
da in the small town of Rancho El Cura, not far from Huautla, in the 
rainy season of 1958. In this pivotal experience, friends and relatives 
mysteriously appeared to him, and apart from the surprising colours 
that played before him, he was particularly struck by the sight of an 
enchanted castle that had materialised unexpectedly in a corner of the 
room. Only the next day did he realise that the object he had been 
looking at with such rapt attention was his mushroom-drying unit. 


In the halcyon days of the early 1960s, then, increasing numbers of 
academics and scientists in France and America were happily trying 
the magic mushrooms themselves — or were testing them on volunteers 
~and were eagerly comparing notes with their academic colleagues. 
Hofmann’s isolation of psilocybin, and its subsequent marketing by 
Sandoz, meant that the quintessential mushroom experience was now 
teadily available — at least for those licensed to obtain the drug, 
Tesearchers around the world. No longer did they have to make the 
difficult trek to Mexico, nor try to master the difficult art of laborato- 
ny cultivation, However, one American scientist, a brilliant Harvard 
clinical psychologist, did make the trip to Mexico, where, on the rec- 
ommendation of a colleague, he managed to procure some mush- 
Tooms, which he ate with friends one sunny day in August 1960. His 
a was Timothy Leary, and afterwards nothing was ever quite the 
e. 
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Timothy Leary photographed during the height of his fame as High Pri 
LSD. © Hulton Archive / Getty Images 


It 


High Priests 


Then God spoke to me . . . I saw in a quick glimpse the design of the uni- 
verse. The blueprint of evolution. The impersonal, staggering grandeur of 
the game... 


Timothy Leary, recalling his first LSD trip' 


You take the blue pill and the story ends . . . You take the red pill and you 
stay in Wonderland and I show you how deep the rabbit-hole goes. 


‘Morpheus’, The Matrix 


If the psychedelic sixties could be viewed as a Technicolor movie, 
then its star would undoubtedly have been LSD. When Jimi Hendrix 
nonchalantly asked, ‘Are you experienced?’ he meant ‘Have you 
dropped Acid?’ When Grace Slick sang about Alice, mushrooms and 
Wonderland in her masterpiece White Rabbit, her meaning was quite 
obviously allegorical. And when, amidst a psychedelic melange of 
twisted sounds and backwards guitars, John Lennon shattered the 
anodyne pop of The Beatles by imploring us to turn off our minds, 
telax and float downstream, it was clear just what he was referring 
to. 

Magic mushrooms, like mescaline, played a supporting role in this 
Movie, vital to the direction and development of the plot, but lurking 
in the wings and only taking centre stage in the events that came after- 
wards. Had Wasson never made his magic mushroom discoveries and 
broadcast them to the world, had Humphrey Osmond never given 
Aldous Huxley mescaline that spring morning in Los Angeles, LSD 
Would still have found its way into popular culture as surely as any 
acid eats its way through matter and metal. The plot wheels were set 
M motion as soon as Albert Hofmann mounted his bicycle way back 
M1943, were propelled forward when Sandoz put LSD on the market, 

Were unstoppable once the drug was taken up by research psy- 
ologists across the Western world. The rather elastic boundaries of 
T experiments ensured that Acid would never stay bottled up in the 
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clinic, for its psychoactive effects were simply too dramatic n 
profound to remain secret for long. 

But the exact manner in which the story unfolded was 
by these early luminaries, Wasson and Huxley, and their 
drugs. For had one man in particular not found out about 
mushrooms and been persuaded to try them himself, the mo 
have been quite different. Married with kids, a model tenu 
demic at Harvard, and a brilliant clinical psychologist who he i 
lutionised the field of personality testing, Dr Timothy Leary 
unlikely candidate for the position of Acid guru. Neverthel 
the space of five years that is exactly what he had become, a 
turned him into a pariah and a jailbird, made his name a 
degeneracy, and led to him being branded by one federal j) 
most dangerous man in America’.* 


The story of Acid, with its rainbow trajectory and its highs a 
has been told so many times that the pivotal moments and 
acters have become etched into the popular imagination.’ To 
in America: San Francisco and the Haight-Ashbury, with its 
and be-ins; Ken Kesey, The Merry Pranksters, and their “ 
The Grateful Dead; the preposterously named undergrount 
chemist Augustus Owsley Stanley III; the gay, naked, Beat poe 
Ginsberg; the highs of Monterey and Woodstock, and the corre 
ing lows of Altamont; and, more bleakly still, the 
Charles Manson. In Britain: London with its ‘happ 
‘Fourteen Hour Technicolor Dream’; the Notting Hill 
clubs like UFO and Middle Earth and their resident band, 
the maudlin psychiatrist R. D. Laing; underground rags an 
Oz and International Times; the hippy trail to India; Serg 
the Rolling Stones in Hyde Park, and Brian Jones, dead, in a 
ming pool. But of all these, Leary stands out as perhaps the m 
ic, thanks to the carefully crafted image he presented of hi 
kaftan-wearing academic with flowers in his hair, urg 
America to ‘turn on, tune in, and drop out’. 

The story, as commonly told, of how Leary went from 1 
academic to Acid priest, began in August 1960 when he ate 
mushrooms in a rented villa in the Mexican resort t 
Cuernavaca. He first heard about mushrooms from his friend 
league Frank Barron — who naturally had read Wasson’s 
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put, initially sceptical, Leary had to be convinced that this was some- 
thing worth trying. Judicious inquiries by another colleague, anthro- 
pologist Gerhart Braun, led him to Sefiora Juana, an elderly Mexican 
woman who willingly parted with a bundle of freshly picked mush- 
rooms for just a few pesos. But whereas Wasson had tramped through 
the hinterlands in search of a primitive encounter with Sabina and her 
holy mushroom veladas, Leary, rather tellingly, took his mushrooms 
by the pool, with cold beers and dry martinis close at hand. He was 
joined by an indolent circle of academics — and their bikini-clad wives 
—who were moved to try anything to while away the long, hot sum- 
mer days. The playboy environment did not make the experience any 
less profound, however, for Leary oscillated between having intense 
sensual encounters with the women folk, and the feeling that he was 
being dragged backwards through his own evolutionary history: he 
regressed until he was no more than a single amoebic cell. ‘It was the 
classic visionary voyage and I came back a changed man,’ he later 
wrote. ‘You are never the same after you’ve had that one flash glimpse 
down the cellular time tunnel. You are never the same after you’ve had 
the veil drawn.” 

Later, he wrote that until that moment he had been ‘a middle-aged 
man involved in the middle-aged process of dying’.’ He returned to 
Harvard both reinvigorated and determined to abandon all his previ- 
ous research in favour of further explorations into the ‘strange deep 
realms’ that the mushrooms opened up. He quickly learned, following 
a judicious meeting with Aldous Huxley, that the mushrooms’ chemi- 
cal ingredients were readily available from Sandoz - thus solving 
problems of supply — and so he initiated what must surely rank as one 
of the most unusual episodes in American intellectual history: the 
Harvard Psilocybin Project. 
en —_ point a rationalist, atheistic psychologist, Leary’s Princi- 
ara Pe initiating the project was to see how people might be 
ly changed through psychedelic experiences: personality 
oP ment was, after all, his speciality. But in what was to prove a cru- 
“ ‘seen Leary rejected the clinical, quantitative approach — that 
. ically comparing personality traits before and after the expe- 

ice — in favour of one that was subjective and qualitative. ‘Our 
os would not follow the medical model of giving drugs to 
Daten et then observing only external results,’ he proclaimed.‘ 
» he assembled an ever-expanding team of willing volunteers — 
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academics, poets, artists, musicians, graduate students, fi 
friends — and, breaking all the academic rules, took psilocybit 
them in a ‘supportive environment’,’ This typically meant a x 
home setting where volunteers could listen to music, browse 
books on art, or make love even. Subjects were asked to reco 
experiences in whatever way they felt appropriate, be that in; 
ing, a poem, or an annotated report. In other words, Leary 
exactly the opposite direction to the Parisian researchers, 
abandoned subjective accounts as too woolly, too imprecise, 
on crucial details. 

Over the years that the Psilocybin Project ran its chaotic 
from 1960 to 1963, during which time some two hundred 
administered — the project began to look less like a scien 
ment and more like a psychedelic tea party, or worse, like a r 
cult with Leary its ebullient leader. For, quite surprisingly in ti 
nalistic academic environment, increasing numbers of sul 
returning from their ‘mushroom’ trips with reports of relig 
tual or mystical experiences. Take infamous Beat poet Allen 
for example, who, halfway through his first psilocybin | 
descended naked from his bedroom, declaring that he w 
Messiah. He intended to walk the streets of Cambridge in 
people to stop hating one another. Careful redirection persu 
against this somewhat inadvisable course of action.’ Other 
starry-eyed explorers gathered in Leary’s cramped office, | 
about the other world, cosmic consciousness, and the n 
taken psilocybin personally in order to ‘understand’. 

The project became cliquey, with furtive nods and wi 
those that ‘had? from those that ‘hadn’t’. Unsurprisingly, f 
sions started to open up over Leary’s steadfast to 
project and play by the accepted academic rules. In the end, |} 
ed too much unwelcome press attention and ruffled too m 
particularly over the issue of giving psilocybin to gradua 

and after some wrangling the project was forcibly 
Harvard, worried by the stain on its reputation, gave Leary! 
ing orders, and in the very same year, almost as if to erase 
his ever being there, his controversial office on Divinity 
removed to make way for a new and larger psychology 
which psychedelic research would have no place.” 
Leary was to prove irrepressible, however, for he p 
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in his outlaw status. During the latter days of the Psilocybin Project, 
he had finally taken LSD, a drug that, though at first he was reliictait 
to try, proved even more astonishing in its effects than psilocybin. ‘I 
became initiated into an ancient company of illumined seers,’ he later 
wrote of his first Acid trip. ‘I had taken the God-step.”” His colleagues 
feared for his sanity, but after a day or so he returned to normal — or 
so it seemed — and thereafter he became perhaps the world’s greatest 
proselytiser for the drug: everyone should take it, he said, everyone 
should turn on. 

Together with Richard Alpert and Ralph Metzner, two other 
Harvard colleagues fired during the psilocybin furore, he founded 
IFIF, the International Foundation for Internal Freedom, and then the 
Castalian Foundation, both with the aim of promoting cultural revo- 
lution and spiritual enlightenment through mass consumption of LSD. 
The trio authored The Psychedelic Experience, a tripper’s manual 
loosely based on the Tibetan Buddhist text The Book of the Dead, and 
designed to steer Acid initiates towards a peak ecstatic experience (it 
was this book that inspired John Lennon to write ‘Tomorrow Never 
Knows’, referred to above). 

Sponsored by wealthy patrons from the Hitchcock dynasty, and 
with his growing and well-to-do entourage, Leary moved into 
Millbrook, a rambling mansion set in a four-thousand-acre estate in 
upstate New York. It became the prototypical hippy commune, cen- 
tred, of course, around the taking of LSD. He published two autobi- 
ographies, gave an infamous interview for Playboy — in which he 
claimed women could expect to have a thousand orgasms on an aver- 
“a Acid trip - and appeared on radio and TV extolling the chemical’s 
a Recs His notoriety ata peak, he stood as a candidate for Governor 
i ifornia against the ultimately victorious Ronald Reagan: Leary 

academic had made the transition to Leary the prophet or, as he 
e. Punningly dubbed, Leary the ‘High Priest’. 
oF ‘ mid 19608, the backlash was in full swing. Not everyone 
in heaven on LSD: some found hell, and a small proportion lost 
minds completely. The politicians and media latched onto these 
Fon at ce and stirred up a moral panic about ‘the drug that made 
ot yop wis ha se Eabeeracsbabeitetotes 
Wilirstion os wok ) and lost not their minds but their 
See k: many, especially good middle-class kids, were 
ary’s advice and dropping out. As Acid’s most outspoken 
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advocate, Leary made an obvious target. Prior to the Calif 
tions, he was arrested for possessing cannabis, and by the 
decade he was in jail. Possession of LSD was made a federal off 
America in 1966, and overnight many hundreds of research pre 
across the States were shut down. Thereafter, research into the 
of psychedelics became impossible and unthinkable, a situati 
only now, forty years later, is beginning to change. 

Leary’s adventures did not end there, however. He escaped 
and lived a fugitive lifestyle in Tangiers and Switzerland durin 
19708, before eventually returning to America to serve out hi ? 
During this period, his influence waned steadily, only reviving: 
when he found a new following amongst the Rave generation ¢ 
1980s and 1990s. He died in 1996, and at his bequest his 
fired into space: in death he orbits the earth, just as, one p 
did so often in life. He managed the last laugh in the end. 

This, then, is the story as it is usually told: the likely plotli 
Timothy Leary: The Movie biopic waiting to be made. But, 
of the facts are in question, it is very much the story as Le: 
it remembered, an uncritical narrative that reinforces his 
psychedelics as inherently benevolent revolutionary agents. If 
to be believed, all the events that later befell him were inelu 
in motion the moment he took those mushrooms by 
Cuernavaca. 

It is interesting, though, to compare Leary’s reading with 
researchers working contemporaneously in Paris, who ney 
lighted the supposedly revolutionary aspects of psychedelies 
the same way. Indeed, they stuck rigidly to empirical research 
and the scientifically sanctioned way of doing things that 
tually rejected as passé. For whereas Leary thought psych 
would produce a sudden and irreparable transformation in so i 
Parisians made no greater claim than that psilocybin might | 
shift in painting style. 

That the same drugs could be considered so differet 
teams working in different countries rather suggests tha 
trasting ideas were the products of their time and place, 
Leary maintained, of some inherent or essential qua 
psychedelic experience. To unpick the Leary myth a 
need to examine the ideas that informed his thinking, a 
seemingly confirmed by his psychedelic experiences. 
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expressed these ideas very clearly in the six syllables of his famous 
motto: ‘turn on, tune in, drop out’. Catchphrase, mantra and adver- 
tising slogan, all rolled into one, it was also a statement of scientific 
belief. 


The psychological school of thought to which Leary remained wedded 
all his life, and which indeed dominated psychological thinking in 
post-war America, was called behaviourism. As we have seen, the 
Parisians adhered to a Freudian-influenced structuralist model that 
prioritised the role of unconscious elements and forces in determining 
personality. Behaviourism, on the other hand, regarded external, envi- 
ronmental factors as the principal factor influencing character and 
behaviour. Behaviourism’s most ardent advocate was Frederic Skinner 
(1904-1990), inventor of the ‘Skinner Box’ in which rats or pigeons 
could be ‘conditioned’ to behave in predictable ways by a regime of 
punishments and rewards. Skinner’s belief in behaviourism was so 
extreme that once, when asked about the significance of a student’s 
mushroom trip, he replied that manipulation of the correct environ- 
mental stimuli would produce identical effects, and that mushrooms, 
in themselves, were irrelevant."* 

Most behaviourists would not go as far as that. For Leary, 
behaviourism meant simply that we come into the world as blank can- 
vases, and that the way in which our personalities subsequently devel- 
op is determined primarily by our physical and social environment. 
Just as geese ‘imprint’ the first moving object they see as ‘mother’ — 
whether that object is indeed mother goose, human researcher, or 
even, as has been recorded, a passing car — so, Leary thought, we are 
all conditioned to respond in certain ways because of the various 
imprints hard-wired into our brains at key moments in our develop- 
‘From then on, we are compelled into acting out socially sanc- 

ned ‘games’ — another idea popular in America in the 1950s and 
1960s ~ such as husband, father, breadwinner, housewife, mother, 
Sting, ig on. Society was, in other words, one giant, human-sized 
— perehedelics do, Leary maintained, is allow us momentarily 
acs © games for what they are, meaningless socially sanctioned 

“factions that imprison us and prevent us from fulfilling our own 
e. 20 Potential: psychedelics let us think outside the box. At the 

, they soften the soldering of our neural wiring and give us 
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the power to re-imprint ourselves in the manner of our choo 
before we return to normal consciousness. ‘The Timothy Leary 
now existed only as a memory,’ he wrote of his first Acid trip. ' 
liberated. Free to do anything I chose . . . Go back down and y 
through the planet as anyone I chose to be. Pick a role. Select 
tume.’* With psychedelics, then, he felt that he had found 
grail of psychology: an agent that would deliver perm 
demonstrable personality change. 

This is why Leary rejected what he called the ‘psychology 
tests and measurements. What mattered to him was whether 
had had that transcendent moment, whether they had stood outsi 
their conditioning to glimpse the essential nature of selfhood. He 
to believe this was something that could never be measured, but, 
only be recognised by a look or a glint in the eye, by a turn of p 
a lightness of step. Very early on he started using the language 
ing on’ — have you turned on? have you been there? are you : 
enced? — for if enough people turned on and saw the petty trivia 
of society’s games, then these restricting institutions would 
and a new harmonious psychedelic era would be ushered in, It 
be nothing less than a bloodless revolution. No wonder that he re! 
to play the Harvard game, for he had bigger issues on his min 

By contrast, in France, the psychoanalytic tradition meant 
was regarded less as a sudden transformation and more as an @ 
and continually unfolding process. Through therapy, psy 
otherwise, the various repressed elements of the unconscio 
slowly and steadfastly rise up from the depths to be integrated 
psyche: but there was always more work to be done. Further 
the traditional modes of resistance were still very much 
was little incentive to use alternative means of raising conscio 
The Left was still a vital force in politics, the barricades wel 
very far away, and students were still able to rock the govern 
they did in May 1968. And, of course, the French intellectu 
tion, with its roots going back to the pre-Revolution 
philosophes, had too much faith invested in the academic 
it to be so easily abandoned. If it was a game, then it was a 
and one that was a vital part of the national character and 
life. 

Political dissent and the struggle for Civil Rights were, 
crucially important in sixties America too, but many in the 
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culture abandoned politics in favour of Leary’s spiritual revolution. 
Even if the Left had ‘full control of society’, said Leary, ‘they would 
still be involved in an anthill social system unless they opened them- 
selves up first’."* 

The idea, then, of the ‘Acid flash’ as causing an instant and irre- 
yersible personality change was a particularly American one. The CIA 
hoped fervently that LSD would turn people into compliant zombies, 
while politicians worried that it already had. Leary insisted that we 
were compliant zombies already, and that Acid would set us free, 
while on the West Coast, Ken Kesey and The Merry Pranksters made 
the flash a trial by fire with their provocative challenge: ‘Have you 
passed the Acid Test?’ 

Without wishing in any sense to undermine the enormity and pro- 
fundity of anyone’s psychedelic experiences, this view is problematic. 
There is nothing intrinsic to an Acid or mushroom trip that makes 
someone, say, decide to grow their hair, wear beads and kaftans, 
experiment with non-nuclear living arrangements, or listen to The 
Grateful Dead. These are cultural choices, matters of lifestyle and 
identity, determined through the interplay of peer pressure and per- 
sonal choice. There are countless examples of Leary’s contemporaries 
who, having ‘turned on’, most certainly did not ‘drop out’. Gordon 
Wasson provides an obvious example, but take also the troubled 
author Arthur Koestler (1905-1983), who found Leary’s solipsistic 
musings so offensive that he actually walked out of his psilocybin ses- 
sion. ‘Chemically induced raptures may be frightening or wonderfully 
gratifying,” he later wrote in an article for the Sunday Telegraph, but 

in either case they are in the nature of confidence tricks played on 

one’s own nervous system.’* No sudden change there. 
P But the best example of all must be Leary himself, who possessed an 
indelible rebellious streak — bound up with his somewhat self-fulfilling 
identity as a downtrodden Irish-American ~ that surfaced time and 
throughout his life.’ In spite of his many hundreds of trips, the 
ra Leary ‘game’ stayed remarkably constant. Contrary to the 
h, he was not turned instantly and magically from a stuffy aca- 
ae ‘ss into a laid-back hippy messiah by a single touch of the Mexican 
Beni, a Rather, his transformation was a gradual process of mes- 
Birctinued : sein across a period of years (during which time he 
_ bee form scientific research), which was also the product 
cultural forces. His was a conscious choice, in other 
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words, and psychedelics simply provided him with a platfon 
which this rebellious side could find expression. The trouble 
having dropped out, it was very difficult for him to do 
and having chosen the ‘outlaw game’ he was forced to play it fe 
rest of his life without respite, even as the world moved on, t 

and eventually turned off. No wonder he invested so much ene 
promoting his own personal mythology. 


The gradual way in which Leary let go of the ‘academic 
favour of the ‘guru game’ is illustrated by the fact that, in 
supposed rejection of the ‘psychology game’, he continued t 
take some statistical research. The results are widely cited b 
room enthusiasts as evidence for the transformational 
psychedelics, and hence form an important episode in the 
the magic mushroom. But tellingly, with a stake in both ga 
did not conduct the research well. 

Leary’s Concord Prison experiment, which ran from 1961 to 
had its genesis in the profound and supposedly life-ch r 
ences of volunteers in the Psilocybin Project. Why not offer p 
to prison inmates due for parole, for surely a peak psilocybi 
ence would reduce their likelihood of re-offending? 
hard to overcome the initial mistrust of the prison authorit 
is perhaps why he actually used quantitative methods 
more or less the last time that he did — but, as ever, he 
psychologists took psilocybin along with the volunteer 
very first session started badly, as Leary experienced 
tripping behind bars and in the company of convicted 
admitted this, and an inmate confessed that he was equ 
the mad scientist who was about to meddle with his mind! 
over, the session thereafter ran smoothly."* 

The results of the Concord experiment have been cil 
again, as proof of the transformative power of psilocybin 
and psychedelics in general: ten months following release, } 
rates amongst those that had taken psilocybin were roug 
of a similar control group. After twenty-six months the 
up again, but Leary maintained that this was because of 
scrutiny to which the experimental group were being 
were being pulled in on minor parole infractions that 
ly pass unnoticed. 
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The prison volunteers seemed almost universally enthusiastic about 
the drug and their experiences. One was overcome with remorse when 
he was confronted with the stark reality of a life of crime. ‘I saw what 
a life of crime was, hated it, fought it . . . 1 saw that crime was foolish. 
a coward’s way out, a ridiculous flaunt in a child’s game.’ This ‘an 
promising stuff. 

In a brilliant long-term follow-up study conducted by Dr Rick 
Doblin and his team from the Multidisciplinary Association for 
Psychedelic Studies (MAPS), however, in which Leary’s original data 
was painstakingly recovered and revisited, it was found that Leary had 
used some unorthodox statistical methods.** When the rather glaring 
distortions were properly ironed out, Doblin and his team found that 
psilocybin had had no statistically significant effect upon recidivism 
rates, and that Leary had wittingly or unwittingly steered his results in 
adirection that would endorse his belief in psilocybin as a magic cure- 
all, Just like Wasson, Leary was too eager to fit the facts to his theory, 
rather than vice versa. “The failure of the Concord Prison experiment, , 
concluded Doblin, ‘should finally put to rest the myth of peyetiodea 
drugs as magic bullets, the ingestion of which will automatically 
confer wisdom and create lasting change after just one or even a few 
experiences.” 
eee experiment with which Leary was tangentially involved, 

wever, proved less ambiguous: Walter Pahnke’s ‘Good Friday 
oo Monies Pahnke ri both a physician and a minister, and 
ate pes e major part of his PhD in Religion and 
— tleae rd, = ler Leary’s supervision. The idea was simple: he 
ae out wi ether psilocybin would enhance the experience 

‘ending a religious ceremony, or perhaps even induce mystical 
Sapa for religious believers. Matched pairs of volunteers, all 
"3 ome Lay students, were randomly given either psilocybin or 
am as a double-blind (the placebo contained nicotinic acid, 

Se hcdinn if a sensation in the skin, so that controls would 

tenn ot ing that they had been given psilocybin). The vol- 

inter 4 ae = ine os Boston University’s Marsh Chapel, into 

was ct ay service, taking place upstairs, was relayed. Good 

om ‘osen as being the most important or emotionally signif- 
* moment of the Christian calendar, the festival most likel 

pen rstical feelings. sat 

Suring the results through a series of questionnaires after the 
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event, Pahnke found that volunteers were statistically more li 
have had mystical experiences (such as feelings of unity, or 
scending time and space) if they had taken psilocybin. Aga 
experiment has been endlessly cited as proof of the inherent ; 
mental quality of psychedelics and the experiences they 
which is why Doblin and his team chose to investigate 
nomenon through another long-term follow-up.* This time, 
while they found significant flaws with the experimental di 
results held, and thirty years after the experiment, when Pahnki 
inal questionnaires were given to as many of the volunteers as cou 
found, time had done little to alter the statistics. 

Even so, the experiment was at times chaotic. One volur 
something of a psychotic reaction and forced his way out of th 
ing, where his erratic behaviour proved problematic. He a 
felt that he had been told by God to go forth and proclaim the 
ing messianic age, and was intent on doing just that — beginn 
confronting the Dean of the University. He had to be restraine 
injected with thorazine to sedate him, a fact that Pahnke cur 
omitted to include in his thesis. 

Another problem was that it very quickly became clear to al 
sent exactly who had received the psilocybin and who had 
one half of the congregation were enraptured and mutt 
cal pronouncements, while the other half, understandabl 
left out, were bored, frustrated, and somewhat disruptive. 
unteer, Huston Smith, now a respected scholar of religio 
that as the psilocybin began to work he turned to his comp 
ominously declared that ‘it was all true’. His companion, 
left out, later admitted that he had had no idea what Smith w 
ing about.** 

Doblin concluded that, despite these flaws, the expe! 
supported the hypothesis that psychedelics can help facilitate 
experiences when used by religiously inclined people in a reli 
ting. In follow-up interviews, many of the experimental 
recalled that, in spite of occasional difficult moments, the 
were by and large extremely positive. For Huston Smith, it 
most powerful cosmic homecoming I have ever experienc 
while the majority of the volunteers never tried psy 
many went into the priesthood where their participation in 
iment remained a lasting influence on their outlook and | 
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approach. “We took such an infinitesimal amount of psilocybin,’ said 
one, ‘and yet it connected me to infinity.’** 


Though Leary was wrong about the power of psychedelics to change 
personality, LSD nevertheless gave birth to a cultural movement. The 
great swirling outpouring of fashion, art and especially music that 
characterised the era all attempted in some way to reflect the 
psychedelic LSD experience and, of course, to advertise membership 
of that elect club. Interestingly, however, the number of people actual- 
ly using psychedelics in the 1960s was a fraction of those doing so 
today. 

Psychedelia was as much a fashion or a craze as it was a direct 
response to personal drug experiences. ‘You didn’t have to take the 
drug to pick up what would have been termed “the vibes”,’ reminisced 
the writer Jonathan Green, ‘and the LSD culture spread far wider and 
faster than the drug itself.’** But what psychedelia, the cultural phe- 
nomenon, did was open up and broadcast a new and favourable way 
of understanding the strange effects produced by magic mushrooms, 
and so it was only a matter of time before the freaks and hippies start- 
ed seeking out the strange hallucinogenic fungi for themselves. 
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‘Mushrooming sounds to me like a risky proposition.” 
“A bit like life itself,’ said Amanda. 


Tom Robbins, Another Roadside Attraction’ 


What is this madness, I thought. Why are those people dragging 
through this ungodly drizzle? 


‘Timothy Egan, University of Washington Daily, 29 October 1973* 


How does a new idea come to prominence? How do 
urban myths, conspiracy theories or even new illicit p 
and take hold? The millions invested in marketing and ad 
political parties and corporations alike suggest that the s 
a straightforward one of top-down product placement, for th 
lace is notoriously fickle. Nor can it be said that new ideas ri 
lessly from the bottom up, for there are often consei 
working against the spread of novelty and innovation.’ T 
those conservative forces are often quite unable to stop the sj 
a forbidden or frowned-upon practice, such as a new~ 
sure. There is no simple formula or calculation, no easy 
whether an idea, product, policy initiative or practice will ¢ 
take hold. We do at least have a name for that elusive mo 
does, for when a critical mass has been reached and 
assured. We call it ‘the tipping point’, a snappy phrase thatr 
ly crossed its own tipping point thanks to the best-selling bo 
same name.* 

The magic mushroom ‘tipped’ on both sides of the 
the 1970s, having arrived in the wake of LSD. Psy 
for the first time in Western history the effects of magic 
the colours and hallucinations, the bodily perturbations, the 
excitation — had become desirable. Consequently, as the 
out in waves, mushrooms very quickly went from shut 
academic curiosity, to popular bohemian drug choice. 
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Acid before it, the first reverberations of this newly discovered delight, 
sprouting everywhere with impunity, were to be felt in America. 

The headlong expansion of what, at the time, was called ‘psilocy- 
bian consciousness” in the States can be attributed to several factors. 
It was passed on as a form of ‘folk knowledge’ by intrepid experi- 
menters who had returned from the Mexican mushroom pilgrimage 
and discovered hallucinogenic species at home. Hostile press attention 
surrounding this newfound habit - which largely bemoaned the 
unwelcome influx of mushroom pickers onto farmers’ land ~ succeed- 
ed in bringing it to even wider attention (as moral panics are so often 
wont to do‘). But mainly, continued academic interest in the matter of 
mushrooms ensured that the latest information concerning taxonomy, 
identification, pharmacology and dosage filtered down into, and cir- 
culated freely within, popular culture. 

This last point should, at the very least, raise an eyebrow, for it 
reveals that, although clinical psychedelic research had become impos- 
sible after the Leary debacle, other disciplines were able to carry on 
investigating these drugs quietly and away from view. There was noth- 
ing to stop mycologists, for example, describing and identifying new 
psilocybin-containing species as and when they were discovered. Nor 
was there an injunction preventing anthropologists, ethnobotanists 
and pharmacologists from studying the indigenous use of plant hallu- 
Ginogens in other, distant cultures. And what relevance could the situ- 
ation at home possibly have if local convention required the scholar in 
the field to sup upon psychoactive brews? Remarkably, though papers 
Published in serious-minded journals like the Journal of Psychedelic 
Drugs, the Journal of Altered States of Consciousness and the Journal 
of Ethnopharmacology at the time read like extended global drugs 
Jaunts, this type of research flourished without censure. Consequently, 

1960s and 1970s saw a series of academic conferences and publi- 
‘ations on the matter of indigenous drug use, which worked to keep 
lic _— ee about plant hallucinogens very much in the pub- 
o a of these conferences took place in San Francisco in January 
= , organised by the National Institute of Mental Health, and 
led Principally by ethnobotanists, pharmacologists, chemists 

trists. The proceedings were published in a large and 
ad ar tome, Ethnopharmacologic Search for Psychoactive 
cluded chapters on the history of the discipline, 
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together with pharmacological analyses of drugs as varied as nu 
(Myristica fragrans), Kava (Piper methysticum), ayahuasca and th 
agaric (Gordon Wasson was, needless to say, a contributor). The 
of the book was rigorous, if not severe. Just two weeks prior 
conference, twenty thousand hippies, or ‘freaks’ as they pref 
attended the ‘Human Be-In’ in San Francisco’s Golden Gate 
great, free LSD festival, attended by Leary, Ginsberg and tl 
important figures of the Acid underground. No wonder, th 

chapter was included in the book about the modern prob 
psychedelic consumption: it distanced the work from tl 
psychedelic cultures that were blossoming all around it. 4 

A public lecture series about indigenous hallucinogens, gi 
years later at the University of California, was attended by 
gave rise to a more popular book, Flesh of the Gods, edi 
young anthropologist Peter Furst. This included accessible chay 
a similar range of indigenous plants and compounds ~ O 
ayahuasca, iboga, peyote and the fly-agaric ~ as well as an over 
New World psychoactives written by Richard Evans Schultes. 1 
chapter helpfully provided photos of the Mexican mush 
was one of the first accurate, accessible and readily available 
do so. Nevertheless, Furst was well aware of the potential 
ficulties surrounding this kind of research, and his in 
included a passionate argument for the importance of 
nobotanical inquiry. The tone was sober throughout, the t 
ence academic. F 
~ In 1973, however, a more provocative volume was editec 
er young anthropologist, Michael Harner, Halluei 
Shamanism, published by Oxford University Press. If this 
tinctly countercultural attitude then that was because 
fresh from the jungles of Ecuador, with the taste of a} 
upon his lips. 

The book was typical of those written by young, bri 
coming academics who are keen to show off their n 
ject while, at the same time, wanting to shake up the 
new and radical ideas. Harner berated an older generat 
pologists for failing to apprehend the importance of 
plants within their studied cultures. More controvers 
strongly that Western scholars would never grasp the 
indigenous world views without partaking of these 
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The implication was that all the young contributors to his book had 
done so. A lengthy, elliptical and often rambling chapter by Henry 
Munn on the use of the ‘mushrooms of language’ in Mexico, for exam- 
ple, gave the distinct impression of actually having been written under 
their influence. Another contributor, Marlene Dobkin de Rios, admit- 
ted to having used both LSD and ayahuasca. Given the political climate 
of the times, this was potentially explosive stuff, but it was held some- 
what in check because the book was still a serious anthropological text. 

Harner not only edited the book but contributed several chapters, 
including his influential if erroneous piece on the supposed use of psy- 
choactive flying ointments by European ‘witches’. Successful as the 
book was, however, it was to be Harner’s farewell to academic life, for 
during his fieldwork amongst the Shuar Indians of Ecuador he had 
drunk ayahuasca, ‘gone native” and begun training as a shaman." His 
visionary experiences were so bizarre and overwhelming? that, after 
returning to the States and finishing his PhD, he felt an academic 
career was untenable. 

For example, the first time he drank ayahuasca he felt his soul being 
transported away in a ship crewed by bird-headed deities."° Then he 
was shown the secrets of life on earth by great black whale-like enti- 
ties with pterodactyl wings, who were, they said, refugees from anoth- 
er planet in distant outer space. They brutally informed him that he 
was only being given these secrets because he was dying. Afraid that 
he teally was standing on the precipice, Harner called for an antidote, 
which his shaman guides hurriedly gave him, and thereafter the men- 
acing black creatures disappeared, to be replaced by steadily dimin- 
ishing coruscating visions. 

Awakening the next day feeling surprisingly relaxed and refreshed 

his ordeal, Harner went to see another shaman — blind, but 
Teputedly powerful — to discuss what he had seen. Harner was shocked 
to find that the shaman was not only familiar with the black whale- 
Steatures, but also warned that they were not to be trusted because 
._.Y Were inveterate liars! Harner felt that, through ayahuasca, he had 
entered into the cosmological universe of the shaman. The 
‘was certainly impressed, and straightaway suggested that 
T might himself become a great shaman. The anthropologist 
no further encouragement to go native, and at once set about 
arduous training. 
Teturn to the States, then, he finally left academia to set up 
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datura) and half-smoked, half-ingested a crumbly magic mushroom 

. which gare _ ‘humito’, or his ‘little smoke’. 
experiences Castaneda went through were usually terrifyi 
ionally beautiful, but always remarkable. The first whee 
pumito, for example, his body became so insubstantial that he fell 
backwards through the wall he was leaning upon. Another time he 
“came face to face with a gigantic and hideous beast, which Don Juan 
had warned him was ‘guardian’ to the other world. It turned out to be 
“nothing more than a hallucinogenically magnified gnat. 

In many ways Castaneda’s experiences were similar to Michael 
Harner’s: both had entered a radically unfamiliar shamanic world 
through the use of powerful plant hallucinogens. Both were anthro- 
. who were impressed enough with what they discovered to 

have abandoned their careers and gone native. And both chose to 
write about their experiences in popular and accessible books. The 
only difference was that while Harner had actually undergone the 
‘training he described, Castaneda had not. In fact, it now seems likel: 
that Castaneda made up the entire adventure in the library at UCLA. 
“ Close reading of the text by various scholars has shown it to be 
‘teplete with factual errors, inconsistancies and narrative blunders."* 
: or Don Juan, supposedly an illiterate Indian, possesies'a 
. a ly Vesternised vocabulary, especially when compared with. 
aap ina. Similarly, despite Castaneda’s allegedly impeccable nite 
“Sa en events described across the first three books happen in 

a order. Gordon Wasson, though initially excited by the 

‘ame increasingly frustrated at Castaneda’s inability and 
to a a mushroom specimen for formal identifica- 

oo a ae rooms was unheard of — it produces mixed results 
a if true would certainly have merited further investiga- 
Beh: neda’s failure to deliver led Wasson to become suspicious," 

Y So, for scholars now believe that Castaned: stad 
ease vastane la concocted the 
Ses thac ty ing Mushrooms, Russia and History. Wasson 
whole. /e Teachings were ‘science fiction badly written’."’ 
= Whole thing — Don Juan, his teachi alee 
is serecan chek * achings and Castaneda’s terrify- 
he i elaborate fantasy. That it was so widely coun- 
Riche as a “ee the spirit of the times. It was, at its core, a 
Ps gical apprenticeship’ story, as relevant to people 
4 er is today, for it appealed to thi i 
nt. What raised it abo sce con 
above the ranks of Tolkienesque fantasy 


his Foundation for Shamanic Studies, and to write si 
shamanism for a popular audience. He began teaching 
‘core-shamanism’, a set of techniques that he abstracted - 
many different ‘shamanisms’ of the world. In truth, th 
stripped-down shamanism compared to the one he had et 
the Amazon. But if it is a shamanism-lite, a shamanism denu 
drugs and sorcery, the terror and magic, then it is arguably 
perfectly tailored to Western needs and expectations. 
It was another book, however, published a few years e: 
really kept the idea of plant hallucinogens and magic 
uppermost in the public imagination. It told the suppose 
of a young, rationalist anthropology student having his ¢ 
foundations shaken by a hallucinogen-wielding, 
Mexican shaman. Espousing exactly the kind of tales that 
of Acid-heads wanted to hear, it very quickly became 
was called The Teachings of Don Juan: A Yaqui Way of 
and its author was Carlos Castaneda. ‘ 


According to the story, which continued through 
Castaneda met the shaman Don Juan Matus during the ea 
while researching the indigenous use of peyote for his ant 
Masters at UCLA. Don Juan proved reticent, obfuscating ev 
matter until Castaneda agreed to become his pupil. 
Castaneda entered an alien world of witches and sorcery, of 
could talk, lizards that could prognosticate, and spirits 
you in an instant if you transgressed their complex 
strictures. Castaneda played the ignorant fool to Don 
man, always asking silly questions, never fully understé 
was happening. Don Juan berated, cajoled and general} 
‘little Carlos’ in varyingly successful attempts to get him to 
his shackled, rational, way of thinking so as to ‘see’ 
entirely new way and to become ‘a man of know! 
was possible to be in two places at once, to assume the 
mal, or to step off a cliff and fly. Castaneda was expe 
these things and more. 4 
Understandably, Castaneda found much of this chal "3 
belief system, and so Don Juan employed a variety of ip 
plants in a desperate attempt to shake him loose of his 
ical world view. Castaneda chewed peyote buttons, took J 
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fiction was the supposed use of hallucinogenic plants 
eyes of the Acid generation, gave the whole thing believ 
whether readers had actually taken Acid or not, they kney 
psychedelic experience was supposed to unsettle one’s 
Newtonian, Cartesian universe. Thus, it was entirely credibl 
in the West had seriously underestimated how weird rea 
Castaneda could just conceivably have jumped off a 
landed unharmed, or fallen asleep in one place and d 
awake in another. If Harner, who had had the real traini 
in by Castaneda’s masterful storytelling, it is not s 
many others were as well.'* But when a glut of wor 
journeyed south to find their own Don Juan in the Sonora 
were met by bemused disdain, for the locals had never heat 
person nor of his preposterous doings. 

In very different ways, both Harner and Castaneda 
demic life to pursue their own ideas of shamanism. But 
of their contemporaries, likewise turned on to psyched 
ing for legitimate ways to pursue their hallucinogenic int 
to take the ‘Great White Shamans’ — Schultes, Hofmann, 
~as their role-models. Though not all of these young ps} 
had had formal academic training, they all strove to 
lectual and publishing successes of their illustrious fo 
were Andrew Weil, Jeremy Bigwood, Paul Stamets, Jon 
Stephen Pollock. 

The luxuriantly bearded Andrew Weil is now known 
most vocal advocate of complementary medicine and ‘nat 
ing, but he began his career promoting other more | 
plants and substances. It was while he was stud 
Harvard that he encountered both LSD and the 
course run by Schultes at the Botanical Museum. En 
formed by both, he thereafter became one of the leas 
thinkers of the psychedelic underground. His articles 

long-running American dope-mag High Times, and 
The Natural Mind - an impassioned defence of the j 
natural (that is, plant-based) psychedelics — published in 
best-seller. . 

Jeremy Bigwood is now a journalist, but during the 197¢ 
1980s he worked as a research chemist at Evergreen 
Olympia, Washington. He conducted important 
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athesis of psilocybin by magic mushrooms, and also into perfect- 
g methods of cultivation.” 

Paul Stamets is now America’s leading expert on mushroom cultiva- 
<on, and devotes his energies to growing gourmet and medicinal mush- 


tion, : 
‘rooms, and developing ways to use fungi in ecological restoration. He 


did not go to university, spending his formative years working as a log- 
but as a self-taught mycologist he brought out his reliable magic 
‘mushroom guide, Psilocybe Mushrooms and Their Allies, in 1976. 
= oF -_ we re = wae but transferred across to 
tany when he realised that there was a way to combine his 
Joye of chemistry with psychedelics. It was while he was a research fel- 
Jow in Mexico City that he met Schultes, who introduced him to 
‘Wasson. The two got on well, and thereafter Ott became something of 
‘a protégé of Wasson’s."* Ott subsequently wrote a number of exposi- 
tory reference books about the history, chemistry, pharmacology, biol- 
ogy; availability and preparation of old and novel plant hallucinogens, 
marked by his trademark laconic, and occasionally pedantic, style. His 
continuing opposition to America’s drug laws has made him a hero of 
the psychedelic ras rr rere he still regularly addresses at con- 
ferences, seminars and other similar events. 
But of all these thrusting young psychedelicists, however, the late 
oo Hayden Pollock (1948-1981) was probably the most colour- 
; “ee at the University of Texas Health Centre in San 
Antoni 0, ‘ollock devoted much of his energy to identifying new psilo- 
eybin species, and tracing the spread of what he called ‘psilocybi: 
consciousness’ th: h 5 ech 
a. rong out the world.’ He worked on refining cultiva- 
fe es and even found and developed a new species, 
— e.. rs nensis, which is one of the commercial varieties culti- 
‘ee “pe time he was alleged to have possessed the world’s 
Bind} ion of hallucinogenic mushrooms. He sailed close to the 
ae and his liberal attitude towards selling prescriptions to 
oa “ b siers | what led to his early and tragic demise. He 
' mie red in his home in 1981, most probably for crossing 
Powerful drug barons. At the time of his murder he was under inves- 


‘tigation F 
F by at least five different government agencies, and had he not 


led, it is likely that his mushrooming interests would have 

ca In serious trouble.” 
ins fs. young men, in their own ways, made significant contri- 
'¢ study of psilocybin mushrooms, but more importantly 
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from a historical point of view, they all wrote enthusiasti 
style books and papers detailing the dissemination 
throughout America as it occurred. It is largely thanks to 
know how it happened." Of course, the subtext of these: 
thinly disguised and would have been very apparent to d 

readership. By including taxonomic, chemical and pharn 
information about the mushrooms, they hoped to spread # 

At times, the academic veneer of these papers s 
indeed: Pollock’s justification of a mushroom-inspired 
secluded lake in Colombia as a ‘psychomycological 
pushes the limits of scholarly inquiry. ‘It became a m 
whether to sit in the sun or the shade,’ he wrote of this p 
‘The phantasmagoria of color flashes superimposed ona pa 
solar diffraction produced by clouds blowing over them 
was awesomely beautiful.’* Quite so, but hardly the 
insight it is dressed up to be. 

Though, as you might expect, there was often int 
and rivalry amongst the members of this psychedelic ‘ 
came together to organise the First International 
Hallucinogenic Mushrooms, held in Maytown, Wa: 
Unlike the previous conferences and lecture series 
this was explicitly aimed at magic mushroom enthi 
designed to disseminate accurate information about m 
fication. The mycological establishment had rather b 
the sand over the burgeoning recreational use-of magic n 
America during the 1970s. Indeed, some had even stat 
it would be better for people to die from mistakenly e 
mushrooms than it would be for experts to produce a rel 
the hallucinogenic varieties!» Consequently, in the abs 
proper works, a rash of poorly researched guidebooks 
ing, gleaned from the literature rather than from knov 
experience, and offering potentially dangerous and 
Two such were Enos’s A Key to the American Psilo 
(x970), and Ghouled’s Field Guide to the Psilo E 
Species Common to North America (1972). The con 
intended to transform this worrisome situation. Speak 
Wasson, of course, and the Mexican mycologist Gaston 
taught people the key techniques of mushroom identif 

The conference was a great success in spite of the fact 
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of an impending drugs bust led some of the organisers to flee prema- 
‘urely: embarrassingly for them, the bust never happened. A second, 
conference was organised for the following year. Held in Port 


“Warden, Washington, it brought together Schultes, Hofmann and 


Wasson, along with other up-and-coming writers and researchers of 
the psychedelic movement: Andrew Weil, Scott Chilton, Jeremy 
Bigwood and Carl Ruck. The proceedings were eventually published 
in 1978 as Teonanacatl: Hallucinogenic Mushrooms of North 
‘America, edited by Ott and Bigwood. The book quite naturally includ- 
ed detailed descriptions of the region’s known psychoactive species. 

along with accounts of Wasson’s rediscovery of the mushrooms and 
how the knowledge had subsequently been disseminated. A chapter by 
Bigwood explained the ins and outs of home cultivation. The book 
sold well, but is now so rare, and so coveted for the information it 
contains, that in the British Library at least the cover must be dis- 


_guised lest anyone attempt to steal it. 


‘Once again, the success of this conference led to a third in 1978, this 


__ time in San Francisco, on the broader subject of hallucinogenic drugs 


and attended by the usual suspects.“ The net result of all these papers, 
books and conferences was that accurate information about idendife 
‘ation, preparation and even cultivation of magic mushrooms was 
freely available and continually circulating throughout the public 


domain, where it was put to extremely good use by hippies and other 
hedelic enthusiasts. 


earliest record of illicit magic mushroom use in North America is 


-! 


peace in 1965. A handful of college students were arrested in 
ver and found to be in possession of Liberty Caps. The records 


£0 not tell us who they were, how thi i i i 
aie Lo , how they made their fortuitous discoy- 


by ethe opportunity to sample the mushrooms,” 
in all likelihood one or all of the students had made the piletitiage 
the properties of Liberty Caps on their 


+s early ripples, the first proper waves of psilocybian con- 
bis, ‘ian kpree up in the beach State of Florida. In 1972, 
3 shits that Psilocybe cubensis grows abundantly there in 

a a rake S, as it does throughout the Gulf States.** Anecdotal 
ith mush, me suggested that fraternity parties were being livened 
©om omelettes and tea, with perhaps hundreds of peo- 
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4e returned again in 1975, but this time the visit was successful. 
ther with some local friends, he collected large numbers of 
Caps from a farmer’s field. The locals had apparently learned 
the mushrooms from mycology students at Oregon State 
ity at Corvallis, although one or two seem to have made the 
serendipitously. Anecdotal accounts, recorded at the time, 
g that people had been using the mushrooms for twenty years or 
,, were almost certainly untrue. Of Weil’s companions, ‘Susan’ had 
ped something of a taste for the mushrooms, and would often 
ume two or three each morning so as to put her in the ‘right’ state 
fmind to face the day; ‘Greg’, meanwhile, usually ate them less fre- 
yently, in doses of twenty or so, but occasionally as many as a hun- 
ata time. 
year 1975 proved particularly abundant for Liberty Caps, so 
sh so that collectors gathered sufficient numbers to market them. 
they were found to be on sale in Eugene for the then exorbitant price 
$75 to $100 per pound, wet weight.’ Local farmers, like their fel- 
ys everywhere, were typically hostile to this seasonal inundation of 
hroom hunters in their fields, and some complained vociferously 
the press." Sensing a marketing opportunity, however, others start- 
ging for access, with prices ranging from $1 to $25 for a day’s 
One enterprising farmer issued pickers with official blue 
to show that they had registered.” 
the many psilocybin-containing mushrooms discovered in the 
eons the next most important species after the Liberty 
a. ' newly identified Psilocybe stuntzii.” It was found grow- 
landscaped gardens of the campus of the University of 
on, on imported bark mulch. In 1973, unknown but intrepid 
: noticed that, when bruised, the mushroom turned blue, a sign 
3 ed the Presence of psilocybin (but is most certainly not 
Ni, indicator of edibility). Luckily for them, the mushroom 
it to be both non-poisonous (though it is extremely similar to 
Y Poisonous Galerina autumnalis), and replete with psilocy- 


ple tripping at a time. Two years later, the use of cub 
reported from Mississippi, which was being hailed as 
capital’ of the States.” 

It was another region, though, that could have m 
laid claim to this title, for the Pacific Northwest proved 
lutely replete with psilocybin-containing species. In 19 
hack, Timothy Egan, wrote a satirical piece for the 
Washington Daily detailing the new craze for magic 
ing. Rising before dawn, and braving inclement wea 
and truculent cattle, Egan accompanied the eager pi 
plentiful Liberty Caps. ‘After a while some of the 
harvesters stopped picking,’ he observed. ‘They wa 
stared at the sky, rolled on the wet grass floor and la 
them hysterically, at cloud formations . . . App 
sampling their harvest.” 

People may already have been sampling the mus 
years before Egan swelled their ranks, however. The 
Tom Robbins claimed to have first tried mushrooms in th 
subsequently wove them into his debut novel, 
Attraction, published in 1971.” This hallucin 
charged tale centres around the activities of a bo 
couple who accidentally find themselves in possession 
body of Christ. The gypsy-like heroine, Amanda, for 
rooms in the Skagit Valley and, when not entering 
its a mushroom-eating guru on Bow-Wow mountain. 
that she uses the fly-agaric, but in truth magic mushro 
part in this cleverly crafted critique of contemporary © 
Even so, Egan reported that Robbins was considered the 
the mushroom cult’, and had inadvertently inspired m 
ers he met that year. 

That said, mushrooming remained very much 
activity during the first half of the 1970s. For example 

rumours that Liberty Caps were being used in Orego 
took upon himself the arduous task of reporting ¥ 
indeed the case, setting out in the autumn of 1973. 
ceeded in obtaining a bag of dodgy chopped-up * 
princely sum of $15, and these later turned out ‘a 3 
mushrooms laced with both LSD and another com 
nary anaesthetic PCP. 


immediately thereafter, a mushroom craze spread through the 
e on to other colleges in the region (such as the Evergreen 
sity in Olympia). An article in a student newspaper warning 
fe Practice merely accelerated its spread." The mushroom 
“name Washington Blue Veil and was usually eaten in doses 
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of about twenty or so. Steven Pollock reported that imme 
Ott’s first conference in 1976, a bumper crop of Blue 
growing on the playing fields of Turnwater High School. 
students and other magic mushroom fanciers, neophytes an 
alike, picked and sampled to their hearts’ content, apy 
ther significant mishaps nor coercive administrative inter 
fact this craze caused considerable indignation amongst the 
school authorities. The High School Principal, Gordon P 
the whole situation ‘disgusting’.’* 

Psilocybin and psilocin had been classified as controlled si 
under Federal Law in 1970. The Comprehensive Dr 
Prevention and Control Act (Public Law 91-513) made th 
rised possession, sale or use of a psilocybin mushroom a 
ishable by fine or imprisonment.” But the fact that all the 
were illegal did little to halt their spread. Arrests were fey 
between, and were more often for trespassing than for poss 
prohibited substance. ‘On weekends,’ Prehm comp! 
is covered with mushroom freaks.”” 

A combination of word of mouth, academic diss 
press scare stories meant that the magic mushroom finally 
America in 1976. The Oregonian newspaper called 1 
months of that year ‘mushroom madness time’.** Paul St 
that hunting for magic mushrooms approached the status 
al sport’. He estimated that on any particular autumnal day # 
probably thousands of people out collecting. ‘The wave 
soon became an invasion,’ he later wrote, ‘a pandemic anc 
célébre for an entire generation.” 

And apparently, while the growing use of wood chips in 
scaping contributed to the natural spread of psilocybin 
through suburbia, members of the mushrooming 
what they could to help the process with ‘guerrilla 
Spawning blocks — wood chips imbued with myceli 
hands and were freely shared, most notably at Grateful 
thereafter psilocybin mushrooms started appearing in pa 
arboretums and nurseries across the Northwest. It was, 
one ‘continually unfolding, exponential wave of mycelial ma 


The spreading waves of mushroom consciousness were 
to North America. Magic mushrooms were found and 
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the first time, in Jamaica, Hawaii, Guatemala, Venezuela, 


‘Argentina and Peru.” Andrew Weil continued his investigations by 
‘dropping in to an idyllic American hippy commune in Colombia, 


Jnown as ‘La Miel’ or ‘Honey’, where he was entertained with hongos 


j Colombianos. A few years later, in the mid 1970s, Pollock made a sim- 


jlar trip and found that mushroom use there was rife."* 

It was more orthodox waves, however, that carried psilocybian con- 
sciousness beyond the Americas, for it seems that it was a surfer who 
took the knowledge from Hawaii to Australia. The initial discovery of 
hallucinogenic mushrooms in Hawaii may have something to do with 
the maverick researcher Andrija Puharich. Puharich, you will recall, 
had investigated the supposed psychic-enhancing properties of the fly- 
agaric, and written up his results in his popular book The Sacred 
Mushroom. Perhaps hoping to emulate Wasson, he travelled to 
Hawaii in 1961 to try to ‘uncover’ evidence for an ancient mushroom 
cult there. The Honolulu Star-Bulletin reported that he had yet to find 
the conclusive proof he needed to support his theory (unsurprisingly, 
given that there was none to be found),* but it is possible that the pub- 
licity surrounding his visit spurred someone to identify the five or so 
hallucinogenic species now known to grow in the islands.“ 

However the news reached Hawaii, the unknown surfer carried it to 
Australia in 1969, where he or she recognised the distinctive form of 
Psilocybe cubensis sprouting plentifully from cowpats. That summer 
Proved to be a bumper year for the mushroom in Queensland, which 
resulted in a craze amongst the young, and a corresponding moral 
Panic amongst the older generation. Psilocybe mushrooms were made 
illegal in Queensland in 1971. Again, such legislation, and alarming 
newspaper headlines — ‘Children at a suburban school are getting high 
n mushrooms’ — did little to halt the spread.” Underground supply 
3 opened up to meet the demand in the cities, so that in Hobart in 

'972, sales of LSD dropped away almost to nothing because of the 
dant availability of mushrooms. The habit amongst surfers was 
oo” to consume these Golden Tops or Golden Caps in ‘smooth- 
> before heading out to sea to ride the waves.** 
eral other psilocybin mushrooms were found in Australia, the 
important of which were the extremely potent Copelandia 
, we known as ‘blue meanies’ (a reference to the fact that they 
ne when bruised, to their strength, and to the villains of The 
cartoon adventure, Yellow Submarine). Just a handful of these 
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mushrooms produces an intensely strong trip, and in 197 
ten-year-old girl from Adelaide called for medical ass 
having eaten two or three. She was apparently convinced 1 
been turned into a banana, and feared that at any mom 
might try to peel her. That she called for assistance is 
poor unfortunate was having a horrible time, but the bar 
sounds so like the kinds of fabricated LSD scare stories cire 
ing the 1960s that it is almost certainly an embellis 

It took longer for indigenous magic mushrooms to be 
New Zealand. The phenomenon was thought to 
Australian one, and until the early 1980s the only m 
sumed in New Zealand were those posted across the 
Once again, it was surfers who recognised blue meanit 
species, Psilocybe tasmaniana, this time growing in the 
Khomenii beach in New Plymouth. An unknown B 
apparently found Liberty Caps growing on the Otago p 
the city of Dunedin on the South Island, and very soon tl 
spread by word of mouth. From 1982 onwards 
appeared in the press, but these were accompanied 
tions.” 

It is tempting to suppose that surfers took the kno 
up the coast of South East Asia but, satisfying as this 
is no evidence for it. What is clear is that by the early 
bin mushrooms were being used in Bali, Indonesia, 
Philippines and Thailand.® In Samoa, an ‘unknown fore 
duced the locals to the properties of Copelandia cyane 
was previously known as the Ghost Hat and avoided. 
mushroom became popular amongst the younger x 
tion. More often than not, however, mushroom use in 
was restricted to remote, coastal tourist areas. 

Though illegal in all of these countries, it was, 
possible to see mushrooms (usually Psilocybe cube 0 
tised for the benefit of young European travellers in se 
disiacal psychedelic full-moon parties. In i! 
rudimentary cultivation of mushrooms, with dung ¢ 
watered until the mushrooms sprouted obligingly. 
cooked in omelettes, or blended up with coca-cola 
only imagine to be a particularly foul brew.* Clearly the 
in magic mushrooms formed an important part of the 


ar the use of the past tense is necessary because it is unclear how far 
is has been affected by the 2004 tsunami. 

hat we have, then, is a remarkable spread of an illicit practice 
Jace in a mere thirty years or so. Propelled by top-down aca- 
inquiry on the one hand, and by gutsy, bottom-up folk experi- 
tion on the other, mushroom-consciousness expanded out from 
to North and South America, and then right round the Pacific 
The question we must now ask is how the news reached Europe. 
» answer that, we need to go to Britain where, in the late 1960s, spir- 
ually inclined hippies started reading books, made the connection 
d struck gold. 
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They looked like a couple of dry seeds, but they were the tiny 
that grow so rarely near Avalon . . . this was a gift more precious th 


Marion Bradley, The Mists of Avalon' 


The key to the door of fairyland is now within anyone’s reach 


George Andrews" 


Of all the sights, spectacles and commotions that beset 
the modern city of London, one image is guaranteed to 
tion. The Tube map, the schematic plan of the London 
railway system designed by Harry Beck in 1931, was created 
travellers to navigate their way across the capital with a mi 
inconvenience. Such is the success of this ‘design classic’ that 
journey is undertaken without at least a quick perusal of 
lines. But it possesses more than elegant functionality. Its b 
mark out the tunnels that, spreading like a mycelium b 
urban expanse, keep the city in constant motion, keep 
some alchemical glyph, it has acquired its own presence, 
for it has come to represent not just the layout but the m 
ing spirit of London itself. 

‘As with any abstraction, its seductive simplicity belies 
plex reality. For instance, during the years stretching 
1965 to 1972, London was home to another undergs 
Though never mapped out in any formal sense, this sul 
movement had its own cartography, its own mycelium of 0) 
junctions and nodes that briefly intersected with the ¢ 
familiar superstructure. This underground had clubs and 
leries and theatres, squats and crash-pads. It had clothe: 
shops, cafés and dope dens. It had advice centres, alt 
schools and even a university. It had its own sacred 
sites. Within these spaces, politicos and journalists 
opinions in eagerly devoured papers and magazines, 
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sople on the streets. Artists, dancers and musicians chipped away at 
boundaries of taste and form, while mystics, priests and yisionar- 


etched the movement of planets through Acid-widened eyes, or 
"graced out mythical ley lines across the English landscape. 


For those few short years this young, radical, disparate, mostly 

ite and male-dominated movement was united by the utopian belief 
that the establishment was in its death throes. The old way of doing 
things, choked and stifled as it was by class, propriety, hypocrisy and 
the other vestiges of empire, was at an end. A new psychedelic Albion 
was about to rise from the ashes of this political, cultural, sexual and 
spiritual revolution. Or so they thought. But if the promised Blakean 
new dawn never quite emerged from all this foment, dissent and 
hubris, then something else rather more unexpected did. 


As far as it is possible to tell, the first ever intentional psilocybin mush- 
room trip in Britain took place in or around 1970.’ Appropriately, it 
was recorded in Oz, the magazine that, along with the fortnightly 
newspaper the International Times (or IT), was the most vocal cham- 
pion of the radical political values and psychedelic aesthetics of the 
day.* As we shall see, it is not entirely clear how the momentous dis- 
covery was made, but what is striking is that it took someone such a 
long time. Just as in America, Acid was being used illicitly from the 
early 1960s onwards, and with it came news of the mushrooms, the 
shamans of Siberia and the pilgrimage to Mexico. All the pieces of the 
Puzzle were in place, in other words, and by rights, the Liberty Cap 
Should have been discovered a decade earlier than it was. 
In March 1961, for example, Arthur Koestler published his essay 
Trip to Nirvana’, detailing his psilocybin experience with 
Timothy Leary. Though hardly a ringing endorsement of psychedelia — 
Koestler lambasted Leary’s ‘pressure cooker mysticism’s — it neverthe- 
appeared in the Sunday Telegraph and brought the concept of 
‘Ooms to a wide readership. 
Ttwas followed a month later by a prime-time BBC television docu- 
Rete on Research, devoted entirely to the subject of ‘The 
ushrooms’.* Presented by Raymond Baxter, this precursor to 
«_'&-Tunning science series Tomorrow's World contained iriter- 
with Gordon Wasson about his discovery and consumption of 
Beh, ican mushrooms, and with Albert Hofmann about the suc- 
b isolation of psilocybin. Slides and recordings of Maria Sabina 
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were juxtaposed with footage of volunteers undergoing p 
therapy at Worcester’s Powick Hospital, under the guidance 
atrist Ronald Sandison.’ The tone of the documentary was, im ke 
with the times, stuffy. The Mazatecs were portrayed as prim 
addicts, while the scientists appeared as white-coated and 4 
using purified psilocybin to cure ‘previously hopeless mental « 
Perhaps this explains why a striking picture of a Mexican m 
Psilocybe mexicana - the species most similar in appeara 
Liberty Cap — sprouting from a Petri dish seems not to hav 
anyone to consider the psychedelic possibilities of our own 
Though the image was reprinted in the British TV guide R 
and delivered straight into the homes of Middle Engla 
seems to have grasped its significance. 

‘As the decade wore on, however, news about Sabina 
Huautlan mushroom pilgrimage — not to mention the Mexicali 
ment’s attempts to stamp it out — filtered steadily into the B 
The Times reported the expulsion of hippies by the Mexican aul 
in September 1967,’ while earlier that year the Internat 
enthusiastically described the existence of Mexican mi 
piece, written by Bradley Martin as part of a regular colut 
the latest groovy ways to ‘get high’, announced that psilo 
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Screen shots from the BBC docu- 
mentary, Eye on Research: The 
Sacred Mushroom, 1961, showing: 
Maria Sabina; presenter Raymond 
Baxter; Gordon Wasson; photogra- 
pher Allan Richardson eating mush- 
rooms in Huautla, 1955; chemist 
Albert Hofmann; examples of art 
drawn under the influence of LSD; 
and a patient regressing to child- 
hood during psychedelic therapy. 
Courtesy R. Gordon Wasson 
Archive, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


psilocin were ‘two beautiful hallucinogens found in the Mexican 
Sacred Mushroom’. Martin added that ‘they grow in this country too — 
any number of the genus Psilocybe will do’."’ But as he also recom- 
mended smoking banana skins (that great sixties myth) and stuffing 
toad skins ‘up your arse’, it was not altogether clear whether he meant 
his advice to be taken seriously: in any case, it all sounded a bit too 
much like hearsay. 

One reason why psilocybin mushrooms were overlooked in Britain 
for so long was that popular belief still equated the ‘magic mushroom’ 
om the fly-agaric, a mushroom that, as we have seen, was not eaten 
a ah of enthusiasm. Take the late playwright Jeremy 
Baer ‘9 example. Sandford (1934-2003) rose to fame on the 
- fa sl aes TV drama Cathy Come Home (1966), which, in 

5 an lefining sixties moments, raised the plight of the home- 
i, e ‘oP of the political agenda. Less well known is Sandford’s 
a Ba ming his meanderings through Mexico, In Search of the 
a room (1972)," in which he swore that the fly-agaric was 

y equivalent British hallucinogen. He seems not to have tried it, 
and if Sandford, a true psychedelic initiate, was unaware of 

tty Cap, then that suggests that most other people were as 
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Sandford was not the first playwright to have taken an 
the plot possibilities afforded by magic mushrooms, how 
dramatist had put them on the London stage eight years 
once again clothed them in red and white. Henry Livings (1: : 
was a British working-class playwright famous for his fa 
ty social commentaries. His eh? debuted at the Aldwych 
1964, and was performed by the newly formed Royal Shal 
Company no less, under the direction of Peter Hall.*: 
revolved around the inauspicious meeting of company b 
(played by that oleaginous stalwart of British theatre 
and countercultural dandy Valentine Brose (played by the 
ing David Warner). In the play, Brose pretends to be looki 
when in fact he is searching for somewhere to grow his m 
Price’s dank factory turns out to offer the perfect conditio 
max of the play comes when the whole cast accidentally 
crop of mushrooms and the factory is destroyed in the en 
a somewhat clumsy metaphor for the dismantling of cap 
Four years later the play was made into a film, Work is @ 
Word (1968), again directed by Peter Hall and a strong 
the title of ‘worst film ever made’. It is now hard to come b 
of its few highlights occurs when a young Cilla Black = 
pop singer at the time, later doyenne of Saturday evening 
tainment, and now national treasure — clutches a mu: 
delirious eyes declares that ‘God is a circle whose centre 
and its circumference nowhere.” 

Livings had clearly never taken mushrooms himself, but 
formed idea of the sorts of pronouncements that the psye 
befuddled were supposed to make. While he was hazy on the 
exactly which mushrooms Brose used — they are describe 
as mauve and prepared by cooking in milk — he almost ¢ 
the fly-agaric in mind. In the film version, Brose’s intet 
definitely turned to Mexican mushrooms, for we first see h 
front of a poster with Teonanacatl written across it in lat 


Caps to be hallucinogenic as ear 
their Mexican discoveries, Roger 
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er with their lab oe Tscherter) wondered whether any 
European species might not also prove psychoactive. Chr i 
techniques allowed them to test for ra presence of peviane 4 
yariety of species (without having to eat the mushrooms personall 
this time), but only the Liberty Cap, Psilocybe semilanceata, turned mf 
trumps. Rather satisfyingly, however, it proved to be the cies Raee 
nomical relative to the Mexican species."* The finding was replicated 
in 1969 at London’s Imperial College by a young biochemist, Peter 
ei —— Latics arg that ‘ingestion of more than 
ut 3g of air-dry sporophores of P. i i 
= “aa P| f P. semilanceata might be expected 
Had such a portentous line aj ed in an i j i 
would, almost certainly, have esata an ae 4 
cially if the research had been conducted in a city that oan ike 
London, in the grip of psychedelia. But a greater gulf berweeh 
academia and the underground existed in Britain than in the States, at 
least within this subject area. Mantle’s interest in psilocybin was pices 
a he was not a hippy, nor did he ever try the mushrooms 
B He obtained specimens from the experimental station at 
oo in Hertfordshire, and undertook the assay alone. The 
final sentence of the paper was mind-expanding only in the se : that 
it was intended to further scientific kn i Seanad 
ape er scientific owledge, while the journal in 
ae pee rh 4 reap of the British Mycological Society, 
Bi isin o ensure that no one stumbled across it acciden- 
i = I a and Hofmann’s paper, its publication in the volumi- 
ee pF French journal Comptes Rendus Hebdomadaires 
ened heen lémie des Sciences meant that it too went undis- 
phe ps _— underground can be excused for over- 
a ntific findings, the accusation that they were 
mar! 
the me k nevertheless still holds. For one man —a prodigious 
a writer and ultimately Professor of Poetry at Oxford - 
es and se y Proselytising about magic mushrooms since the late 
A rics a a in high-brow books and essays, but face to face 
BE Gordon sees in Mallorca. He was a friend and correspon- 
3 n, and he played a vital, if largely forgotten, 


in the stor : 
y of the di é 4 
if Graves: iscovery of the magic mushroom. His name 


* 
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During his first mushroom trip he felt transport 
Archive / Getty Images 
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Robert Graves (1895-1985) occupies an idiosyncratic position within 
twentieth-century English literature. Primarily a poet, he was also a 

rolific writer of essays and historical novels, the most famous of which 
js probably 1, Claudius (1934). Educated at Charterhouse and then 
Oxford, and a veteran of the First World War, he had a lifelong passion 
for the ancient world. Always destined, perhaps, to become an estab- 
fishment figure, he nevertheless lived what was by any standards a 
bohemian lifestyle. He spent most of his adult days in a sort of self- 
imposed exile amongst the olive groves of his beloved Deia in 
Mallorca, where he adhered to an eccentric personal mythology. For 
Graves, poetic inspiration was a gift from the Muse, a once ubiquitous, 
matriarchal moon goddess long abandoned by patriarchy because of its 
deification of reason. His ceaseless quest for the Muse — usually in the 
form of beautiful but cold and domineering women — led him to have a 
complex and often fraught emotional life (not least his tempestuous 
liaison with the American poet Laura Riding (1901-1991)). This cre- 
ative tension, or as he phrased it, the dilemma of ‘how to live by intu- 
ition and always keep on the beam’,” suffused his work, while his 
search for inspiration, in whatever guise, made him receptive to unusu- 
al ideas. When he encountered Gordon Wasson’s speculative notions 
about the role of mushrooms in ancient religion he was delighted, for 
they chimed absolutely with his own way of thinking. 

On paper, the two men appeared to have very little in common, the 
ne a measured and exact banker, the other an extravagant and impul- 
Sive poet. But they were both amateurs, operating outside the confines 
of academia, and were equally enthused by the enigmas of the ancient 
Past. They shared the belief that myths were attenuated memories of 
actual historical events, not psychological processes, and agreed that 

€ comparative method was the means by which to reconstitute these 
Sngins. They were enthralled by the idea of trance, whether the poet- 
= frenzy granted by the Muse, or the divinely sanctioned grace of the 
inystic. And both, publicly at least, expressed an unshakeable self- 

ef in their oft-times bizarre ideas. 

It Was Valentina Wasson who first wrote to Graves in January 1949 

ing the murder of the Roman Emperor Claudius, poisoned by 

i. ©oms, but this initiated a long and lively correspondence 
— the two men. Graves relished their ‘queer exchange of let- 
and thought Wasson ‘one of the very few people whose mind 
along the same channels as mine’. Wasson likened their sparky 
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relationship to that of a flint and steel.” The banker was a 
of the great poet at first, but enjoyed the fact that their f 
helped secure his own reputation.” Grateful for this, he 
the profligate and impecunious poet manage his fin 
towards a position of solvency.*' But as Wasson’s own 
independently of Graves, there began a definite cooling y 
tionship, initiated from the American’s side. The exact 
clear from their correspondence, but may have had son 
with Graves’s wilful habit of misreading, misquoting and é 
ing Wasson’s discoveries. For the grammarian so obsessed w 
racy that he wrote to Graves pointing out all the typog 
in his most famous work of non-fiction, The White 
sloppy attitude may have proved intolerable.” 

But then, though Graves was an immensely careful po 
tle time for scholarly accuracy in the orthodox sense. 
mythology meant that he privileged ‘poetic’ over ‘s 
even when his intuitively reached conclusions were un 
the facts. In poetic trance, he wrote, ‘words come to life, 
under the poet’s supra-conscious guidance, into inevitably 
mic statements’. They were the gift of the goddess, after 

Take, for example, The White Goddess, published 
again in paperback in 196r. It was a work entirely of his 
ination, but his imperative style meant that the book w 
eagerly accepted by an uncritical public as an accurate 
ancient Druidic religion and bardic practice. It becan 
foundational texts of the revived Pagan religions of the 
tury, many of which diligently worship Graves’s in 
dess, and beseech her for poetic inspiration, with 
moon.”* 

Wasson’s notions seem to have been particularly 
for Graves’s imagination, and he entered into 
about the supposed use of hallucinogenic mushrooms 1 
world. He became increasingly convinced, on the b 
leaps of faith — dizzying even by Wasson’s standards 
agaric had been used as a sacrament in the cult of Di 
Judaeo-Christian faiths, and by the Iron Age Drui 
bombarded Wasson with his increasingly tenuous 
writing ‘isn’t it strange how I seem to act like a light 
these things on your behalf?” But, by the end, Was: 
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thunderstruck by these flights of fancy that threatened to overshadow 
his own. - 

Nevertheless, back in the early, halcyon days of their friendship, 
Graves had played his part in the Wasson saga and the rediscovery of 
the Mexican mushrooms. His enthusiastic encouragement, for exam- 
ple, undoubtedly gave Wasson the conviction to pursue and develop 
the theory of the ancient mushroom taboo, while his unqualified sup- 
port of the thesis counted towards its uptake on both sides of the 
‘Atlantic: Graves championed it at every opportunity.” But even more 
importantly, it was Graves who alerted Wasson to the existence of the 
Mexican mushroom rituals. In September 1952, he forwarded Wasson 
an article from a pharmaceutical journal, Ciba Symposia, detailing 
Schultes’s identification of teonanacatl,* with the result that the 
delighted ethnomycologist immediately set about organising his first 
trip to Oaxaca. 

Though he has received little recognition for his part in the story, 
Graves did at least get to try the mushrooms himself in January 1960, 
while a guest at Wasson’s New York apartment (Wasson had previ- 
ously visited Graves in Mallorca in October 1953, and received him in 
New York in 1957). As we have seen, Wasson hosted a few of these 
mushroom soirées for invited friends during the years of his Mexican 

travels, at which he acted as hierophant, served up pills of dried mush- 
fooms (in this instance, Psilocybe hoogshagenii) and directed the 
_ experience with slides of Sabina and recordings of her bemushroomed 


1 chanting. Solemnly, he began each session by advising his congrega- 


tion to achieve a state of grace.”” 
_ Graves entered into the experience not only in a state of grace but 
in the expectation that he might be granted a vision of paradise. 


ee had become convinced that the reason why there were so many 


ties’ between the various ancient descriptions of Elysium was 

4 common hallucinogenic experience lay behind them. It is not 

‘to reiterate the reasons why this is unlikely to be true — but, 

d with this expectation, Graves had exactly the paradisiacal 

s a unter he craved. Writing to thank Wasson afterwards, he brightly 

: .: that it ‘was not merely a red-letter day but a day marked 
colours of a celestial rainbow’.* 

3 €s's account of his experience is not well known, buried as it is 

= his Oxford Addresses on Poetry, delivered during his time as 

_ Sor of Poetry; but it stands alongside those of De Quincey, 
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rhe co-religionists he did eventually elect to befriend, however, 
we nothing if not unusual, for during the 1960s Deia became a 
»n for hippies, freaks and other assorted members of the under- 
d. Many were made welcome in the Graves household, young 
attractive ‘hippy-chicks’ especially so, for they would be whisked 
jedly away to assist Graves with his musings.” The musicians 
ert Wyatt, from free-jazz outfit Soft Machine, and Daevid Allen, 
ster visionary leader of the iiber-hippy psychedelic band Gong, were 
yo of the more famous visitors received at Deia.” The question that 
es is whether Graves succeeded in inspiring anyone to go looking 
¢ magic mushrooms back home. That he was always happy to talk 
magic mushrooms is clear, but whether anyone acted directly 
on his words remains to be discovered. 
wes, however, was so enthused by magic mushrooms that he 
not resist placing them into the revised, paperback editions of 
he White Goddess (1961) and The Greek Myths (1960). True to 
orm, he put forward wildly inaccurate speculations as fact, stating, 
‘example, that the fly-agaric, together with Panaeolus papilionaceus 
st, a capriciously active species), had been employed in classical 
. Happily and erroneously, he declared that his own experiences 
it psilocybe mushrooms had mirrored the ‘ancient toadstool mys- 
? of the Celtic bards." 
] then, was all the information anyone needed to uncover the 
ucinogenic properties of the Liberty Cap, bound up within a sup- 
tradition — invented, but delivered from an apparently reliable 
~ that proclaimed psilocybe mushrooms to have been safely 
eo antiquity. Both these books were widely read, and 
% E te White Goddess was regarded as some- 
ae . It therefore seems probable that Graves did 
ue someone to go foraging, either directly or through these print- 
oe final accolade must be added, therefore, to those 
dh help Saag this brilliant but eccentric English poet: not only 
: iscover the Mexican magic mushroom, but he led 


to pe bith one as well. It seems he got his mushroom reli- 
nd. 


Huxley and, indeed, Wasson as one of the finest pieces 0 
English canon. His visions were vivid, for he found 
through a marble grotto replete with jewels, grimacing 
nakedly dancing caryatids. At one point, he grasped the 
good and evil: ‘my mind suddenly became so agile and unf 
I felt capable of solving any problem in the world; it 
immediate access to all knowledge everywhere. But the 
wisdom sufficed — why should I trouble to exploit it?”* 

He was enraptured by the words of the curandera 
who, unsurprisingly, became for him the embodiment 
‘Each song was followed by a pause,’ he wrote of her 
always I waited in a lover’s agony for her to begin agai 
ing at my eyelids.’ He watched, spellbound, as her y 
flow out as an intricate, golden-linked chain. ‘Towards the « 
quick, breathless, cheerful song of creation and growth, Th 
to earth but rose once more in green shoots which ds 
putting on branches, leaves, flowers — until it dom 
the beanstalk in the fairy tale.’* 

Graves’s evident delight at finding paradise was, ho 
by sentiments of guilt. He was terrified that the mush 
might somehow jeopardise his ordinary day-to-day co 
the Muse. Poetic inspiration, though often more sub 
intense, was his raison d’étre and, he concluded, was 
worthwhile. He only ever took ‘mushrooms’, or rather | 
pills, one further time at a Wasson soirée, but the 
ant and anticlimactic. None of those present” enjoyed 
and, perhaps tellingly, Graves watched as his wife B 
‘grotesquely distorted’: she swore never to repeat 0 
Blame was attributed to the chemistry of the drug, 
group, and the evening’s horrors were sufficient to 
that thereafter he should seek inspiration unassisted. 

Nevertheless, he went on to argue, and in all ses iousnt 
mushroom should be restored to its ‘original (pres 
religion’,” administered at puberty by way of initiatio 
deepen the lovers’ bond, and in old age to prepare th 
‘Not that I should care to enrol myself in any such 
haughtily, ‘which would imply ecclesiastical discipline a1 
dogma, and force me into friendship with co-r igionists 
myself.’** 


shro eg to say with any certainty whether the momentous 
a article in Oz really does detail the very first intentional 
©om trip — it is definitely the earliest on record — nor 
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sated with a mass invasion of the Stones, the symbolic heart of 
to mark the summer solstice. 
enge was very much an experiment in alternative living. 
ind theatre groups performed on impromptu stages with Acid- 
d sets lasting through the night. Druids and other assorted mys- 
nts of the same psychedelic spiritual bricolage as Darnton 
e Tribe of the Sacred Mushroom, performed rituals, weddings 
blessings. Strange new diets were catered for, while every type of 
ative dwelling - from tepees and benders to converted live-in 
es — was in evidence. Drugs of all kinds could be openly bought 
old, though heroin dealers were often forcibly removed, trigger- 
s of the occasional outbreaks of violence that rated the 
cial harmony. The authorities, meanwhile, could do little but 
on the sidelines and watch. A vision of utopia for some, a run- 
for others, Stonehenge became the symbolic centrepiece ofa 
ole free-festival movement, the hub around which the rainbow cal- 
] of festivals revolved.” Many people made it their lifestyle to 
| from one festival to another in converted buses and trucks, and 
r s born the new-age traveller, a curious mixture of hippy ideal- 
itual ‘onan and, later, punk attitude. 
rly as September 1977, the very first free magic mushroo: - 
held, in Wales. The Pilly Fair, as it was called, took anaes 
ed palley near the village of Pontrhydygroes, outside 
eed about fifty people attended this first event, but by 
racting eight hundred or so who brought with them all 
4 pated of a free festival: cafés, generators, a stage, 
ag — —— quantities of hash cake. Its daily 
7 the hres ee ie al ae goss ori 
lev ivi 
; to find sympathetic locals.’ The | featral wad a soised (i =p 
vious decade. Self-conscious attempts to emulate “has any free festival could be said to have bee! ae on 
Woodstock (‘three days of love and peace’) led to a ca P The Tibetan Ukrainian Mountain sec “sl 
mercial and free festivals in Britain, most famously oy Suiteal, prankster circus of th nea - ie 
Windsor Free, Watchfield, Glastonbury Fayre, the ith their offshoot band, The Wystic ake ucuwieat 
of course Stonehenge. Stonehenge was truly the mothe! __ 4 Not entirel sent seth una es 
meh ely serious mix of burlesque circus skill id 
running as it did for ten years from 1974 to 19! bemushroomed noi i 5 <P e 
ed noise confusion. 
famously and violently shut down by the Thatch fet mushrooms, and mushroom-inspired 
Lasting a month each year in a squatted field adjacent ble from the free-festival scene. enters _ ; ene 
> q 01 a I 
monument, it attracted some thirty thousand people , ne observer recorded that ‘many folk pth * 


passed around in pubs or sold on the black market. 
mushroom-related enquiries to the National Po 
Service at London’s Guy’s Hospital increased steadily fro 
to 47 in 1979, 96 in 1980, and 142 in 1981." A 
undertaken in Scotland in 198x at the peak of the e1 
per cent of school children in Tayside had at least hear 
rooms, if not actually tried them. There was a minor n 
the national press, fuelled by the unfortunate death of 
old London student, Byron Upton, in 1982. Under # 
mushrooms, Upton had decided to walk home along 
London Underground, where he was knocked down 
train.” He was, thankfully, the only mushroom ca 
It is no coincidence, I think, that this mushroom craz “| 
ing the early Thatcher years. Within a few short 
Lady’s rise to power, the country was in recession, 
industry was being dismantled, and the disgruntled uni 
tackled head-on. The result was that unemployment in 
skyrocketed, while hope and good prospects became su 
supply. For an increasingly disaffected youth, magic mush 
a convenient, illicit and exciting way of making life uns 
more tolerable, no better or worse than sniffing glue, th 
drugs craze of the era. But for another, possibly more m 
tion of society, the advent of the magic mushroom pro 
promising. Contrary to what the punks were saying, 
not yet dead, and every summer it found expression 
occasionally uproarious free music festivals, where mi 
eagerly consumed. 


The ‘hippy festival’ emerged as a cultural phenomenon 
ing the 1970s, from its origins in the jazz and blues f 
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mushrooms’.” Mushroom truffles joined hash cake as a fes 
and festival-goers could munch them and groove to th 

space-rock of bands like The Ozric Tentacles, Boris and hi 
Balalaika, and the unambiguously named Magic Mushroom 


Of course, the government did everything it could to st 
festivals and the emerging traveller lifestyle. Local opp 
Psilly Fairs, for example, was intense, and succeeded in pI 
festival from happening in 1981 and again in 1982. The Ste 
festival came to an abrupt halt in 1985 when the police, fres 
year’s clashes with striking miners, violently smashed the 
buses and trucks attempting to reach the Stones: the 
Beanfield’. The law was tightened with the Public Order 
and then the Criminal Justice Act of 1994, which effect 
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a Beomee Delerium Record’s compilation of psychedelic music, Fun 
mean” oms (1993), featuring a cover by cartoonist, Pete Loveday, and the 
foadstool Soup’ by Boris and his Bolshy Balalaika; and the Magic 

m Band’s subversively sleeved album, Bomshankar (1987). 


aad aes to prevent illicit gatherings from happening. Since 
ee tee festivals have been few and far between. 

a 4 ene however, gave festival-goers a strength of purpose 

pal a ve to the festival became a goal in itself — and they 

acd Stine as some ancient pagan tribe, pitted against a 

Meatly into ssive fascistic regime. The magic mushroom slotted 

Bethe bay mythology, for hadn’t the witches, the 

0 Ree oc le uuilders all used it, and hadn’t they all been 

its? If the fee y Roman invaders and then Christian missionar- 

estivals were the latest expression of this utopian, 
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Though it continued to be passed around in pubs as a cheap 
ht high, it was more obviously conjoined with hippy, trav- 
- identity, along with dreadlocks, piercings, outsized rainbow 
and army boots. Its distinctive goblin-capped shape appeared 
-stival flyers, T-shirts, postcards, album sleeves and the sides of 
Defiantly, it proclaimed that those who knew and used the 
om were an elect pagan few, pitted against the rising tide of 
asumerism and, like the mushrooms themselves, living on the mar- 
s, Its moment of fame did not last long, however, for during the late 
it was quickly eclipsed by a new, synthetic drug that ultimately 
far more excitement and moral outrage. 
drug was Ecstasy, or MDMA, millions of doses of which 
soon be consumed every weekend across the globe. Ecstasy 
sht with it a whole new invigorating youth culture - ‘Rave’ or 
a culture — with its own forms of music and dancing, fashions 
d slang. Hardly any aspect of mainstream culture was left 
/ ed by the Ecstasy revolution, and mushrooms were sidelined 
minority drug for dyed-in-the-wool hippies. It is all the more sur- 
g, then, that it was on the back of Rave that the magic mush- 
most cogent advocate arrived. A geeky American armed with 
ncratic nasal drawl, a suitcase full of bizarre theories, and a 
kissed ability to hold audiences spellbound, he did more than 
since Gordon Wasson to pave the way for the current mush- 
n boom. His name was Terence McKenna. 


pagan impulse, then the magic mushroom was one of 
tools by which the old pagan consciousness would be 
key to fairyland, stated George Andrews, was now v 
reach,” and so no wonder the government wanted the d 
shut. ‘ 
The rediscovery of the mushroom in Britain, ther 
in hand with a supposed history that placed its use in 
countercultural tradition stretching back to the dawn o 
bemushroomed festival-goer watching the rays of the 
past the lintels of Stonehenge, it was a history that made, 
but of course it was a recent invention concocted by 
irresistible by Graves, and embroidered through 
still appears in underground literature and even academ 
gained widespread popularity when it was reiterated by t 
science fiction writer Marion Zimmer Bradley (1930 
best-selling retelling of the Arthurian myths, The 
(r984).” In a move guaranteed to appeal to festival 
the enduring story of King Arthur as a spiritual b 
ancient matriarchal, Druidic, goddess-worshipping pat 
militant, newly arrived Christianity. Arthur’s nemesis, J 
reinvented as the high priestess of this supposed p 
expert in herbal medicine, magic and Machiavellian p 
lation. Naturally wise to the local plant hallucinog 
magic mushrooms as a means to gain ‘the Sight’ and 
future. 

Bradley derived her image of the past from talking 
of modern, revived Paganism in America and the UK,” so1 
trayed in the novel is not the pagan past but rather a reas 
rate record of how hippies and festival-goers, circa 1 
that past. Magic mushrooms appear in the book becat 
in England to do her research just at the moment when 
craze was at its peak. Without spotting that Bradley v 
mirror to their own beliefs, festival-goers read her boo 


it as gospel. 


Within the space of about twenty years, then, the 
went from obscurity to being an underground delicacy 
drug of choice for a vocal, countercultural festival mo 
1980s, the Liberty Cap had become an iconic and conspi 
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14 
The Elf-Clowns of Hyperspace ~ 


| assume that psychedelics somehow change our channel from th | 
arily important channel giving traffic, weather, and stock market 
the one playing classical music of an alien civil 


If the truth can be told so as to be understood, it will be bel 


Terence McKenna’ 


when I was not quite nineteen, 


Treworgey Tree Fayre, a one-off hippy music festival in Co rT 
first such festival to be held in the south-west for a number: 
was eagerly anticipated as a commercial and hence 
would nevertheless maintain the unique atmosphere of 
cessors. And so it did. Bands cranked out the expected fe 
of space-rock, punk, dub-reggae and folk from wonky 
stages. The usual array of drugs were on sale — hash, Aci 
Special Brew - with stalls openly offering chillums and 
and grungy entrepreneurs happy to deliver hash fud 


door, morning, noon and night. The ever-present colle 
trucks and buses were parked up in a potato field along 
tering of horse-drawn wagons for authenticity’s sake. 
the organisation was chaotic, the toilets were exect 
stood by helplessly, and outraged local council offi 
indignation — and writs — over the festival’s many petty 
Within a day, the fences had been torn down, 
declared free, and the landowner was nowhere to 
absconded until the resulting furore abated. All in all 
jutely typical festival of the 1980s, and it lived up adi 
body’s expectations. 
What made the festival unusual, however, was He 
appearance of a sound system. It was set up uno i 
a lorry, from which DJs, not bands, pumped out a 
unfamiliarly repetitive dance music, and in front of w 


In the summer of 1989, 


Programme f, 
h rier basi arene Tree Fayre, Liskeard, Cornwall, 198 
ace fa) event he fences were very rapidly tom down pod nae 
oom apres oct authorities the festival was declared free Mian 
festa Ps%chedelc bands played, but it was abo one of sips 
‘ure an unofficial sound system with Acid House DJs ; 
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people moved jerkily and self-consciously. The arrival a 
Acid House into the festival scene was not, as I recall, 
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spaster it may have been, for it left virtually no corner of popu- 


enthusiasm. The staunch hippies amongst us thought sctheless, what the Ecstasy revolution succeeded in doing was to 
the product of the metropolitan south-east, of affluent drug-taking a much more mainstream pursuit. Of course, there 
1° = 7 e 3 


not 2CV, drivers. ‘It'll never catch on,” we said dismis: 
synthetic, too repetitive, too cool.’ We could not ha 
wrong. 

Within three years, House music, in all its derivative 
forms, had become the music of the underground, with 
transformed into raves, and DJs eclipsing bands is 
Dodging the police to dance illicitly in a field all night 
to spend the English summer, and a whole new cross-s 
from the cities and suburbs found their way into the 
reviving it, but also transforming it in the process. The 
crossover took place in 1992 when thirty thousand 
and clubbers alike, turned up for the Castlemorton Free 
erupted near Malvern, much to the consternation 6 
Conservative government who brought in the som 
Criminal Justice Act (1994) to outlaw free festivals, 
they stuffily called ‘repetitive beats’. 

If Rave brought together fashion-conscious urban ¢ 
metrophobic be-dreadlocked travellers, then the cat: 
unlikely alliance was a new drug: Ecstasy.’ From i 
1912 as an appetite suppressant, MDMA, or 3,4-methy 
methylamphetamine to give it its full name, went I 
until the 1960s when its empathic and euphoric 
noticed by the maverick Californian chemist Ale 
Shulgin — who has made the discovery of new synth 
his life’s work - popularised MDMA as a tool for ps 
the drug eventually found its way onto the streets 
of Chicago and Detroit, where it collided explosi 
style of music. 

Acid House, as it came to be known, reached Londo 
of Ibiza, in the late 1980s, triggering a second sumn 
underground writer Fraser Clark, clearly taken by 
those early days, enthusiastically declared it ‘a 
that’s bringing together . . . the best in new age, the b 
ic and the best in green ecology. It’s an evolutionary 
going to go on growing through the *gos and into a! 


was significantly revived. 


away. 
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now called themselves, diligently experimenting with new and 
sure designer drugs that were appearing in the marketplace (most- 
m the Shulgin stable‘) and, at the other extreme, there was a vig- 
anti-drugs campaign given urgency by occasional Ecstasy- 
deaths. But for most people in the middle - and as Noel 
famously observed — taking drugs became like having a cup 
By the mid 1990s, millions of doses of Ecstasy were being con- 
every weekend, with the result that interest in psychedelics of 


sy and Rave culture, then, paved the way for the second, cur- 
tmagic mushroom boom with its loved-up social attitudes. It also 
eated a platform for one of the most original psychedelic thinkers to 
ve emerged since Gordon Wasson. For Terence McKenna, mush- 
§ were not just a ‘drug’ but a portal to a shamanic realm where 

spirits strained to impart information of quite possibly earth- 
importance. He built his career by spreading the news that 
owns of hyperspace were really out there, just a few mush- 


Mushroom advocate Terence 
McKenna, during one of his impro- 
vised bardic ‘raps’ at the ‘Secret 
McKenna Workshop’, London, 
1993. 
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se when Leary addressed the crowd at the Human Be-In in San 
5 Golden Gate Park in 1967. Presented with the classic six- 
-hoice between political or spiritual agitation, he chose Leary and 
er, Discovering both cannabis and LSD, and the ability to con- 
ne them in what he would later call ‘heroic doses’, he began his 
lelic career in earnest. Eventually tiring of Acid, which he 
‘abrasively psychoanalytical’," he tried smoking DMT, a supply 
ich had just been ‘liberated’ from the US Army. It would be his 
d great epiphany. 
In terms of sheer intensity, DMT is in a league of its own. N,N- 
Itryptamine, to name it properly, is the most powerful hallu- 
so far discovered. Paradoxically, the drug occurs naturally in 
brain; its ordinary presence there is little understood but, like 
bin, it is structurally similar to serotonin. It forms the active 
ent of dozens of the psychoactive snuffs and potions employed 
jout the Amazon. On its own, it is not orally active, for it is 
d by enzymes in the stomach, but the synthetically produced 
can be smoked through a glass pipe. Taken thus, its effects 
wh ch are characterised by overwhelmingly intense three-dimensiGnal 
ucinations, come on rapidly within the space of a minute or so and 
sh almost as quickly. The entire trip is over in about ten or fif- 
¢ ae This was how McKenna took it in early 1966, but not 
[ : * ae and fifty Acid trips could have prepared him for 
th eyes closed, he saw what he lat » 
ware store, ground them up, swallowed them with a g olving yellow-orange floral pair ae sin a a 
and had his first psychedelic epiphany. towards which he was hurtled at great speed. ‘Then, witha sound that 
He found that his natural affinity for studying things—1 described as like the tearing of a plastic reecnleate he felt hi if 
insects and beetles — was enhanced a hundredfold, and | he B through to another world entirely. He aj eared t be in 
the fact that a multitude of faces smiled out at hist E Circus-like space, lit from the side and aj sew fil d vith 
his mother’s favourite curtains. Even more remarkably, ncing, babbling creatures. i Scary 
eyes he was suddenly immersed in extraordinary vision: ‘Thad the im, H ae tS 
up and flooded across his mind’s eye. Amongst other etn Bele tcansforn of buna ee tae ier hay 
‘ruined cities covered with creeping jewelled lichen Ay fractal entiti Sse ae ath coma sayin! 
stieioe cyol ceatucee’? Thacoghl eect at hela ed het = looking like self-dribbling Fabergé eggs on the 
1 ie msec or ee hi Bolte urrounded me and tried to teach me the lost lan- 
— oan They seemed to be babbling in a visible and 
He left home at sixteen to go to San Francisco and tl HOtional im, nchees st wea Boga punces Hom soe 
fiaiseminy,arciving in peasy of tae Se a pact of this gnomish prattle. Mirror-surfaced tum- 


Of all the psychedelic thinkers, writers, gurus, conspirac 
and proselytisers to have emerged, then, Terence McK 
2000) was perhaps the most idiosyncratic. Possessed of ; 
acute mind, a sparkling wit, and that rarest of q 
American, self-irony, his message was genuinely differe 
he was a brilliant speaker with the power to transfix au 
his free-flow improvised ‘raps’, as he called them, deli 
acteristic nasal drawl that was the envy of every media- 
tist the world over. 

He was born in 1946 into a Catholic family in a si 
Western Colorado. An archetypally geeky child, with th 
spectacles and a passion for geology and science fiction, he 
thing of a loner who discovered an enduring love of nature 
ing for fossils and collecting butterflies. Bookish and 
precocious, he had by the age of fourteen rejected Chri 
favour of Sartre, Camus and Nietzsche. Had events turne 
ently, he would almost certainly have become an aca 
philosopher, but most probably a geologist. 

It was his terrible eyesight that led him to read Alde 
book about the Bates method for correcting vision, The 
Won over by the author’s writing style, he worked throug! 
Huxley’s novels and essays, eventually alighting upon 7 
Perception. Coincidentally, at exactly this time a 
erupted about a new drug craze: psychedelic Mornin 
McKenna immediately procured himself a packet from th 
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d cultures where the use of psychedelics had been institu- 
who knew what insights they could gain from those indige- 
schnicians of the soul? In particular, they hoped to find people 
‘oe to share the secrets of a DMT preparation called o0-koo-hé, 
syred to produce encounters with diminutive spirits: perhaps 
se last were the very same DMT creatures the brothers had already 
nted? So it was that in the early months of 1971 they arrived in 
ote jungle outpost of La Chorrera, already struck by the pre- 
ssiment that something of great moment was to happen. 
in fact they never found the fabled oo-koo-hé, nor the diminutive 
's, which remained the secret of the taciturn locals. What they dis- 
instead was a bountiful supply of magic mushrooms, 
be (then, Stropharia) cubensis, sprouting from the cowpats 
d abundantly across the pastures, unnoticed and ignored by the 
ies. Upon eating his first mushroom, Terence knew that he had 
the drug he had been looking for: less abrasive than Acid and as 
ound as DMT, but not quite so hard on one’s ontology." 
Nightly ingestion of mushrooms, together with much joint-smok- 
ing, led to some fevered speculation by the brothers McKenna. They 
bs ‘concocted a bizarre hypothesis: perhaps, while under the influence of 
Buddhism, but actually using the time to take psychedel silocybin, if it were augmented by a secondary tryptamine, harma- 
der the mystery of those confounded machine elves. It sa ¢, it might be possible permanently to bond psilocybin into one’s 
something of a fugitive that he made the trip to Colom neural DNA, and so effect an enduring expansion of consciousness. By 
to prove the final turning point of his life: for it was eo. th Singing at the exact resonant frequency of the relevant molecules, they 
ed upon both the magic mushroom, and the rest o! hoped to set up a standing wave that would somehow slip the psilocy- 
ideas.” bin into the DNA, rather as we might plug in an additional piece of 
velled south wit e to augment an existing computer program. 
one yas years his junior, but just as bright and eqi With an idea sounding more like science fiction than science fact, 
nated by psychedelics, DMT and shamanism. Dennis, brothers were nevertheless on a slightly manic creative roll, and 
the two, later went on to become a prominent neurop ‘conducted their ‘experiment’ on 4 March. They ate mushrooms, 
his own right, conducting much of the known resear a harmaline-containing brew (which they made from the bark 
rological effects of the Amazonian, DMT-containing, aya Vine Banisteriopsis caapi), and sang at the exact frequency of 
But at the time, neither of the brothers, though well edu: Strange buzzing noise that subsequently rang through their ears. 
formal scientific training. They wanted to pursue the “a — odd definitely happened. Dennis was catapulted into a 
from a mix of science fiction, natural history, alchemy 4 8 state of expanded consciousness in which, amongst other 
fired in a cannabis-fuelled crucible — that perhaps, in ies, he could telepathically communicate with anyone in the 
way, the tryptamines worked their peculiar and idior pe cence lost all need to sleep, was buzzed by a flying saucer, 
temporarily bonding with DNA. They went to the :~ Was led to pursue startling notions about the nature of time by an 
hope of shedding light on this rather unorthodox hyp Presence, the mushroom spirit, which spoke to him and egged 


bling rivers of melted meaning flowed gurgling aroun | 
Under the influence of DMT, language was transmut 
thing heard to a thing seen.” 


jing to him, and th 
transform your 
ectoplasmic, semantic stufft 


Pulled back almost as quic 
rum world unsc; 
pee and poetry had left him dumbstruck. Most of 
work, his unorthodox application of science and philos 
said to be an attempt to make sense of this mind-bo; Be 
Throughout his life, he took DMT about a further thirty 
he was, in his own words, no longer able to summon the ray 
‘ound the elves were waiting for 


but on every occasion he f v 
In the early 1970s he began a short-lived attempt at 


i i it 
annabis, which ended abruptly when a consignment shij 
Tecunaleth to Aspen fell into the hands of customs officials. 


i i ile, sojourning in I 
a three-year period of self-imposed exile, i 
and Indonesia, ostensibly collecting butterflies 


ha small party that included | 
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The event was organised by Fraser Clark, self-styled ‘zippie’, 
the almost insufferably upbeat magazine Encyclopaedia P 
International, and founder of the legendary clubs Megatripo 
Parallel Youniversity, at which McKenna spoke to rapturous 

My diary records that the invited audience (as the flyer 
ommendation only!’) comprised the great and the good 
revived psychedelic scene: a founder of the International Ti 
ex-hash-smuggler; several Acid House DJs; a German 1 
(who had hot-footed it over from a debate in the Upper 
several alternative therapists and practitioners. With his p 
eyes and bushy beard, McKenna looked for all the world lif 
acter from Gilbert Shelton’s comic strip The Fabulous Fu 
Brothers. But he spoke eloquently for an hour or more, n 
his train of thought once as he bamboozled us with his outl 
tales and Byzantine theories about the extraterrestrial © 
magic mushroom. ‘Far out,’ I wrote afterwards, somew 
sciously. ‘McKenna just blew my mind.’ 

I freely admit that in my early twenties I was a fan, ¥ 
entirely by his ideas, then by the man who very quickly 
urehead for psychedelic enthusiasts across the world. But 
to make of those ideas now? Do they merit serious consi 
should they be consigned to the lunatic fringe where they ¢: 
ly ignored as the ravings of a brilliant mind hopelessly 


drugs? 


Unlike Gordon Wasson, McKenna did not suffer from sel 
and knew that he was an intellectual, well read as he 
phy and literature (for example, one of his great re 
never had enough time to get to grips with Heidegger"). 
sounds, he regarded himself as wedded to science, ra 
sceptical outlook. ‘I think the proper way to contact 
once said, ‘is with hard-headed rationalism exercised 
ditions.” He regularly lambasted the New Age movemet 
tion of rationalism, and ridiculed the American | 
community as ‘a magnet for screwballs.’” 

He was, however, self-aware enough to know that h 
were, at best, off the edge, and would in all likelihood 
egorised as the worst the New Age had to offer. Can i 
am in the absurd position of being either an unsung 
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ely nuts. There is very little room'to manoeuvre between these two 
itions.”*' His hope was that by setting his ideas in the concrete lan- 
of the Western intellectual tradition, within the interstices of sci- 


“ence and philosophy, he might at least get a fair hearing. As detractor 


‘Will Self put it: ‘Certainly Terence McKenna is a silly ass. But his heart 

jsso clearly in the right place, and so much of what he says is a fresh 

is of a collection of sixties ideas . . . that his book[s] . . . deserve 

= 7 attention.”* It would be churlish not to grant McKenna 
much. 

There is an immediate problem when trying to distil McKenna’s 
core message. His preferred mode of delivery ~ the improvised rap — 
though rarely waffling, and only occasionally repetitive, necessarily 
Jacks the concision of the written word. His prodigious recorded out- 
put means that there are literally hundreds of hours of material to 
compare and contrast, and given that such a vast range of subjects 
interested him, and fell under his musings, it is hard to know exactly 
where to start. He was as likely to talk about the psychedelic experi- 
ence as he was about prehistoric religion, crop circles, the mechanisms 
of evolution, and the reasons for the fall of the Trebizond empire — 
oom in the same breath. He did at least set out his principal ideas in 
a ees “ey so, with a little sifting, it is possible to arrange 

three broad categories: speculation about the nature of the 
Psychedelic experience and arguments for the merits of psilocybin and 
q 4 _ about the role of psilocybin mushrooms in human 

tvolution; and speculation about the met: i i 
“dpa aferen metaphysics of space, time, cos- 

Firstly a drugs. The interesting thing about McKenna is that 
ng seareepenenthas 2 ris the magic mushroom (above all 

aad : a psychedelic proselytiser in the same way as 

4 er demanded that everyone ‘turn on’, because he thought 
delic shamanism, as he labelled it, was a calling. ‘If you like 
DR takenn tiie, secs eyes and made into non- 

sq u feel te i 
carnival,’ he once jokily advised ‘ifthae preatas satan a 
to the tried and true.” Hi I iaalibliees 
' king ton: e. le only really preached to the con- 

20F relation s : raise the status of the magic mushroom from Acid’s 
Bins e workaday choice for the would-be shaman. 

Grimes a, and taking LsD as their cultural model, aficiona- 

mushrooms for Dionysian ends: to heighten their 
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w is that the drug interferes with cognitive processing in some 
-nown fashion, giving the aural ‘illusion’ of a discarnate voice. But 
at is not how it feels, said McKenna. It feels as if one is in the pres- 
of some autonomous, external, overbearing, alien entity with 
‘hich it is possible to have an I/Thou relationship. This was the voice 
tt spoke to him and egged him on to continue his theorising. This 
4s the Logos that he claimed lay behind his improvised raps. 
For McKenna, then, what made the tryptamines (and mushrooms 
PMT in particular“) superior to all other drugs was not only the 
oth of the visions they occasioned, but also the overwhelming force 
which they brought about this encounter with the Other.*” Even 
think of them as drugs was wrong. They were rather independent 
entic souls, plant-allies or spirit-teachers, with whom a symbiotic 
‘relationship would yield ecstasy and gnosis. The shamanic world view, 
‘inother words, was right all along. : 
_ This concern with the ‘natural’ leads to the second area - 
tion that preoccupied him: the possible role of vudevonal rin fe 
own a evolution. These ideas are spelled out in his Food of the 
: The Search for the Original Tree of Knowledge, published in 
1992. The book — dotted with his usual stories about the mind-bog- 
ling nature of DMT and mushrooms - is a curious, disjointed and 
ultimately disappointing mix of well-researched twentieth-century 
oe vies ed a Passionate argument against prohibition) 
, et eory’-type invention of a presumed psilocybin 
= ae oi stretching back to the Palaeolithic. Its princi- 
iter of magic . ~ a ee was accelerated by our ances- 
When human hominid ancestors left the forests for the plains of 
tee McKenna, they encountered and experimented with 
ing ee sya which included the psilocybe mushrooms 
Oden — ly in cattle dung. At low doses the mushrooms, 
E een by mired to sharpen visual acuity, conferred an evolu- 
ied che ‘a —— hunting ability. At medium doses, he 
Bevolstionary aden ae supposed aphrodisiac qualities conferred 
ten 5 intage by upping the reproductive success of those 
With the 1 = ut, most dramatically, at high doses the encounter 
latent ability occasioned by the fungi stimulated our ancestors’ 
Bort a speak, and so drove forward the evolution of lan- 
cKenna, the magic mushroom, eaten by our ancestors in 


appreciation of art, music, nature, dancing and sex; to 
epiphanies in some Learyesque setting; or to proclaim 
free festivals. But for McKenna, the point of taking 
solely and simply a shamanic quest for visions. His 
five dried grams (of Psilocybe cubensis, or an equi 
another species), taken alone on an empty stomach, in si 
with eyes closed. No music, no art, no sex. With the m 
in such a manner, and at such high doses, he sugg 
would happen. First, the swirling phantasmagoria of eye; 
coloured lights, repeated figures and juddering visuals 
behind closed eyelids would condense and deepen into m 
visions. That is, as at the climax of 2001: A Space Odyss 
be propelled into other realities, into strange, alien la 
istic scenarios or ancient cities; or perhaps through a proet 
and rebirth so real that it left one drenched in sweat, 
and overwrought with ecstasy. Second, clear as day 
English, one could expect the mushroom to speak. 

In his account of the trip to La Chorrera, True 
(1993), McKenna included a passage, written many yee 
which he claimed had been dictated to him directly by “th 
and copied down verbatim. In an extraordinary sp 
room claimed to be of extraterrestrial origin, its 
through space and colonising new planets. ‘The mushro 
see,’ it said, ‘is the part of my body given over to sex 
bathing . . . [The] occurrence of psilocybin and psilocin int 
thetic pathways of my living body,’ it went on, ‘opens fo 
symbiots the vision screens to many worlds,’ and it enal 
than-light communication with all other mycelial bodi 
cosmos.“ 

McKenna was as surprised by this as anyone, but 
rather important issue of the provenance of this voice. 
seemed convinced that it really was the mushroom spe 
ers, he thought it came from some hidden aspect of his m 
the mind of nature, or from Gaia, or from an alien ci 
not obfuscating, he simply did not know, and besides, 
mattered less than the message itself. B 

Strange as it seems, there is some clinical evidence 
ly significant number of people do ‘hear’ voices under #l 
high doses of psilocybin.** The parsimonious and cultui 
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form of Marxist dialectical materialism: the type of drugs you take 


the dim and distant past, brought out in us the best and noble 
ines the type of society you get: mushrooms good, alcohol 


ities that we now possess: they are what made us human. 

He went on to suggest that early prehistoric religions in 
Mediterranean and the Middle East continued to use the 
and lived in a goddess-worshipping, matriarchal, ‘partnersh 
such as that supposed by some archaeologists to have 
Minoan Crete: an Eden where war and conflict were unk 
where we lived in a harmonious ecological relationship 
earth. A climatic change led to a gradual warming and dryi 
prevailing weather, with the result that mushrooms becai 
Patriarchal, mead-quaffing, ‘dominator’ cultures invaded: 
north, and with that we fell from Eden into the clutches of li 
history and ultimately the ecological mess of the mo 
world. McKenna therefore called for an ‘archaic revival’ 
reintroduction of a magic-mushroom-based shamanism 
the ‘calcareous tumour of ego”* and restore society once m 
partnership paradise. 

By now it should be clear, from our consideration of We 
posed prehistoric mushroom cult and the various mush 
acy theories, that there is scant evidence for any of this 
prehistory. McKenna was no archaeologist and, like the « 
theorists, he took scraps of evidence, denuded them of thei 
and shoehorned them into his preferred justificatory n 
little thought for alternative interpretations. His twist om 
theory was to substitute psilocybin mushrooms for the fh 
to imagine their use in ancient matriarchal religions - the lat 
been proposed by American feminists during the gender 
the 1970s. Thus, he borrowed the terms ‘partnership’ and “d 
societies from the writer Riane Eisler, and the idea of a 
matriarchy overturned by male-dominated Indo-Europe: 
from Lithuanian archaeologist Maria Gimbutas. 

Putting to one side the likelihood of this feminist infl 
the past (it remains contentious within both feminist 
archaeology”), McKenna’s thesis here rests on the 
psychedelics produce societal harmony. By dissolving 
claimed, they make us less ego-centred, less selfish and 
thetically in touch with the needs of the other denizens 
world. In his rather disparaging review of Food of the 
er Will Self (no stranger to drugs himself) considered 


‘The problem with McKenna’s materialism is that indigenous societi 
with institutionalised psychedelic drug use are very hes far ‘eta 
" monious. Amazonian tribes take ayahuasca as often to curse as to cure," 
~ mushrooms failed to prevent the petty Mazatec vendettas, and en 
4 noted ruefully that, for all his bemushroomed revelations, he 
had been unable to save his marriage.* As we saw when coriaideriag 
Timothy Leary, the idea of a psychedelic golden age, and of psychedelics 
asa panacea or magic pill, must remain a gloriously beguiling chimera; 
but without it, McKenna’s thesis starts to look very shaky. : 
As for his notion about mushrooms propelling human development 
by conferring evolutionary advantages and instilling in us our most 
elevated qualities, this is the same category of reasoning as is 
employed by evolutionary psychologists. This popular school of 
thought, very much on the ascendant, argues that selective pressures 
acting upon human ancestors in some imagined African past deter- 
mine the way we behave today. Countless scenarios are conjured up to 
_ ’ why people commit adultery, or why homosexuality exists, 
ly men are supposedly better i t 
multi-tasking, and ie aa spa Amey sah aemicanbr res 
The — ry oes plausible they seem, these are 
ee ae eses, wi ich Places them in the realm of storytelling, 
. : icKenna’s case, it rather stretches credulity to believe 
oi. ae seg hunter could actually pick up a spear, let alone 
4 ae 8 ee iieama well imagine a scenario in which 
Birger ger trent sare 
ey, i provide easy pickings for preda- 

€s, mushrooms might have been used b: i 
apie y Our ancestors, with 
Snexpectedly beneficial effects on our development, but then again, 


might ve; ‘ 
Way of en not have been. At present, there is absolutely no 


The final i 
a ‘5 important, area of McKenna’s thought concerns 
=Who you ae ‘€ nature of time, and the end of the universe. McKenna 
ee. a recall was, asa child, fascinated by geology and science 
a aba adult life profoundly interested in cosmology and the 
plexity of the universe. Considering this, he thought 
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increases in the universe’s structural complexity had occurred g 
ly and dramatically at discrete, identifiable intervals: the forma: 
hydrogen atoms from the initial plasma of the Big Bang; the eg 
sation of stars; the creation of the other elements in stellar fur 
the formation of planets; the emergence of DNA and comp 
forms; the evolution of consciousness; the evolution of lang 
culture and technology. Borrowing terminology from the p 
losophy of the British mathematician Alfred North 
(1861-1947), he called these events ‘ingressions of novelty’, o 
latory intervals’. After each event, the universe existed in 
complex state of organisation than it had before; and each ne 
enabled the next, unexpected level to emerge. 

‘At the same time, a recurring motif in his bemushroot 
was of some kind of metaphysical object, a transcendental 
haps, into which we are being irresistibly drawn. Borrowi 
chaos theory, he called it the ‘attractor’ or ‘dwell point’; 
cess theology of the French Jesuit Pierre Teilhard d 
(1881-1955), the ‘omega point’; but most commonly, in his. 
ic way, ‘the glittering object in hyperspace’ or ‘the gli 
the end of time’. Considering this object, he became co 
time and history were not being inched forwards by 
ordinarily supposed in classical physics, but were 
ineluctably towards this transcendental object lying 
future, like water down a plug hole. Our whole noti 
other words, was topsy-turvy. 

He married these two ideas by suggesting that the om 
resented the final, ultimate ingression into novelty, the ap 
point after which nothing in the universe would ever b 
again. Furthermore, he believed that these ingressive 
at mathematically predictable intervals, which meant th 
possible to determine when what he wryly called the 
would happen. 

So far (his mushroom visions aside), he was on reas 
unorthodox, ground, drawing upon ideas of progression ¢ 
that have infused the Western intellectual tradition, in 
another, from antiquity onwards: in Aristotelian 1 
Christian eschatology, Hegelian idealism, Marxism ant 
What tipped him over the edge of epistemological ortho 
belief that the mathematical formula lay encoded 
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ese oracle of the I Ching, and that the end of the world would 

scur on 22 December 2012. 

The exact way in which he arrived at this date is explained fully in 
The Invisible Landscape, but the baroque and complex details of his 
methodology need not concern us here. Suffice it to say that the end 
result of his calculations, based upon the perceived internal structure 
of the | Ching divination system, was a complicated fractal wave, the 
imewave’, which, he maintained, accurately mapped the ingression 
of novelty within its ebb and flow. According to his model, time was 
wrinkled and crenulated, winding itself in ever tighter spirals as it jud- 
dered towards its abrupt end in 2012. ‘The twentieth century is the 
shudder that announces the approaching cataracts of time over which 
‘our species and the destiny of this planet is about to be swept,’ he omi- 
nously predicted.* 

What would happen at this ultimate denouement was less clear: like 
many futurists and prophets, he was somewhat vague on the details. 
He proposed various scenarios throughout his many works: the laws 
of physics would be utterly transformed; humanity would leave the 
planet; we would leave our bodies for a higher dimension; we would 
discover time travel, at which point time would collapse and have no 
meaning; language would be transformed into something not heard 
— an beheld (like the language of the machine elves); the 

evival would be complete, and we would live in harmony in 
accordance with the will of the planetary ‘Gaian’ mind. 

cat perhaps he argued that multiple hypotheses were 
es ick at e it was impossible to predict how the universe 
Be have ae iis * oe of novelty had occurred. Could one, 

naan oss ity : by watching the stars forming? The big 

a Bain ope “ as i lay beyond the event horizon, it 
7 3 mia ss . ambiguity’. The best anyone could do was 
Bis 0 peep over she gacden wall: be leapt anc leapt again ut 

all: he i 

lleve: knew Holadascuee leapt and leapt again, but 
Sending oft = = he of the irene" as some celestial glitter-ball 
Beitr wnigue nt lections 0’ itself backwards through time. In 

‘idea thar aia rake on Aldous Huxley’s ‘perennial philosophy’ - the 

Gricinust — ar different but commensurate paths up the 

Bed prope ‘ain ~ he suggested that mystics, saints, visionar- 

S were simply people caught by the sudden light of 
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those reflections. The Buddha, Mohammed, Moses and Jesus 
unusually sensitive people ‘in a relationship of resona W 
transcendental object, such that they, in a sense, embodied i 
less naturally tuned in could peer at hyperspace through the t 
ic lens of the mushroom. 

What, then, are we to make of this extraordinary scenario, 
has gripped the hardcore psychedelic community on both 
Atlantic, and has elevated McKenna to the status of 
psychedelic eyes? Objections fall into two categories: 
and metaphysical. Because of the fringe nature of Mc! 
and the opaque text of The Invisible Landscape, the tim 
for twenty years without being properly scrutinised. It was. 
young mathematician, Matthew Watkins, now at Exeter 
who made the first proper analysis in 1994. Then a 
student and McKenna fan (later a mendicant mystic, 
through Ireland with little but a donkey, a cart and a Turki 
critique is known on the Internet as ‘the Watkins Obje 

Again sparing the mathematical details, Watkins found 
lems with the timewave. The first, weak objection was tl 
fractal, as McKenna had claimed, but was a ‘complex pi 
progression’ no less. Though this took some of the shine 
completely undermine the timewave. More problematical 
to produce the wave, McKenna had performed a ‘half-t 
data: the mathematical equivalent of the mountebank s¥ 
cups while the audience isn’t looking. Watkins could find 
tion for this piece of arithmetical legerdemain, other than: 
it a different, trivial and uninteresting wave was produced. 
ly, Watkins found that the end point of 22 December 
calculated but assigned arbitrarily, because it apparently ga 
possible fit’ to ‘known’ ingressions of novelty. In fact, 
this date because it already has significance within 
movement as the supposedly portentous date on v i 
Mayan cyclical calendar ends. 

When moving the wave to and fro to find the best fit, 
not content to restrict his definition of novelty to 
ical organisation of the universe. Rather, he 
include historical events, cultural trends, and even fa 
Thus, he defined ‘the sixties’ as a partial ingression © 
likewise the Acid House days of the 1980s and 1990s. Fit 


pecome a grand unifying theory of everything, of physics, cos- 
ology, culture, religion and consciousness. But it is not hard to spot 
cultural bias and Americo-centricism inherent in his construction 
‘ofsignificant dates. Nor to see that the considerable margins of error 
“in, say, trying to pinpoint the exact moment when stars began to form, 
“would make it impossible to place the timewave with any degree of 
accuracy. In fact his timewave is so crenulated, and the vicissitudes of 
3 so convoluted, that such margins of error are irrelevant: one 
"could randomly drop the wave onto the actual timeline, and always 
find something significant happening on the predicted dates. 
McKenna was certainly mining a rich and valid vein of thought by 
considering the physical evolution of the universe. He was correct to 
int out that the cosmos has become increasingly complex through 

time, and could, just conceivably, be right in his assertion that novelty 
has advanced in discreet, mathematically predictable intervals: after all. 
‘he would not be the first to suggest that the universe runs like dlbeke 
‘work. However, the process by which he made his prediction of 2012 
asthe date of the apocalypse turns out to be nothing more than an elab- 
‘orate piece of circular numerological chicanery. The date may yet prove 
‘significant, but we should certainly call time on the timewave. 
Of course, sceptics might wonder why a theory constructed on 
} fumerological speculation about an ancient and opaque fortune- 
system, the | Ching, should merit serious consideration at all. 
a would surely reply that if, as he supposed, the metaphysical 
ct at the end of time actually existed, then there was no reason 
Some essence of its nature should not be written into the divina- 
system of a calendrically obsessed culture like the ancient 
- We have reached the nub of all McKenna’s arguments, for 
he was talking about the machine elves or the discarnate 
om Other, the evolution of humanity or the end of time, all his 
tested upon the same assumption that runs throughout this his- 
t there was a metaphysical truth that could be accessed 
o- use of hallucinogens. 

cKenna, the truth resided in the metaphysical object at the 
ie a new facet of it was encountered with every mush- 
hie a en you take psilocybin,’ he once cried, ‘it takes you. 
itsehn ipating in all the trips that it ever induced in anyone.’ 
Bend aa on magic mushrooms were therefore genuine and 
: ct that the Other often chose to broker this information 
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eady seen how his feminist construction of the past, and his 
5 new-manism in his vision of the archaic revival, were shaped by 
emporary late-twentieth-century American Goddess spirituality. 
also couched his ideas in the language of chaos theory (of frac- 
nd strange attractors) and of ecology (especially the Gaia hypoth- 
ich happened to be enthusing popular culture at the time he 
iting. His vision of shamanism was very much the standard 
Eliadean, twentieth-century construction, and his concern 
nature and transcendence places him squarely in the American 
ntic tradition of Emerson and Thoreau. His notion that the 
was mathematically predictable was entirely a modernist 
ion, while his apocalyptic concern with the end of the world 
easily be seen as a product of a Catholic upbringing, and the 
round pre-millennial tension that suffused the 1990s. 
ore, it is hard not to hear McKenna’s own voice when 
ding the famous monologue he attributed to the mushroom. Would 
igenous curandeso have described the mushroom as ‘the part of 
dy given over to sex thrills and sunbathing’*? Certainly the 
h Maria Sabina, for whom sex-thrills and sunbathing were 
d of, never said such a thing. Could it be that the space-age 
on of intergalactic citizenship and hyper-light travel were not the 
duct of an alien mind, but of the man who, as a geeky child with 
ight, discovered an enduring love of geology, astronomy and 
ee fiction? Could it be that the machine elves’ obsession with lan- 
‘Was actually McKenna’s own? 
a - other hand, might we not expect a superior intelligence to 
or its message to our historically bound cultural expectations, to 
— in such a way that we would understand it, and believe? 
elves are real, with genuine free will and agency, might they 
de Be withhold from us empirical data? According to 
Biers mushroom’ desired to share the knowledge of hyper- 
ae : Rat us the keys to intergalactic citizenship, but we 
a the required level of cultural development to merit 
ion. 
a Rifas ee is that experience, psychedelic or otherwise, is 
5 oe f0 —_ is no basis upon which to judge the truth 
= rts out what he had beheld. There is an insepara- 
a sult between the believers who have had the experi- 
loubters and onlookers who have not. The latter see it 


through the mouths of elves and gnomes was neither hy 
(though it did reveal the universe to have an idios 
humour). 
But this assumption highlights the philosophical di 
at the heart of the debate as to whether the use of 
and other hallucinogens should be tolerated in contem 
Enthusiasts believe passionately that mushrooms enable the 
ture the envelope of ordinary consciousness, to transcen 
to acquire knowledge that was not known before. J 
loads new songs to an iPod, mushrooms hook up an 
tion to the metaphysical realms. Mainstream society, 
scientific materialist view of consciousness, denies this, ani 
that all a drug such as psilocybin can do is put the i 
ness on shuffle, so that its existing contents are 
posed in novel and surprising ways. At best one might 
poetic insight, at worst a psychotic reaction, but in no se 
gain new empirical knowledge. “ 
The two positions are hard to reconcile. The matter 
resolved if the mushrooms or the machine elves imp 
that was testable. At first sight, the 2012 prediction 
isfy this requirement, but McKenna’s vagueness a 
will happen, coupled with the rather elastic boun 
his definition of novelty, means that it will be e 
recognise if anything significant has actually oo n 
entirely clear that he acquired the date while under t 
mushrooms. He never emphatically explained how 
(probably because it was so arbitrarily assigned), 
that it was given him by an elf-troop, sometimes 
because it was the end of the Mayan calendar, and son 
fell out of his timewave calculations. In truth, while m 
claim to have gained significant and important insight ¥ 
on mushrooms, few, as far as I know, claim to have bee 
empirical data. As McKenna himself admitted, the 
mushroom experience is almost entirely that of 
which is not the same thing as knowledge. ; 
The uncertainty as to whether mushrooms really 
scendence is magnified by the fact that so many of 
are historically and culturally contingent. That is, for som 
cerned with metaphysics, his ideas are remarkably of | 
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‘ind the corner. These are potent myths of identity for a section of 


as all in the mind; the former, as something so powerful, 
usually lambasted as flakes, cranks, malingerers and wasters. 


overwhelmingly other, that it cannot but originate out: 
leaves them with a certain humility, or a set of praxes by 
can better lead their lives, then perhaps the provenance of 
elves and the glittering object at the end of time is ultim 
vant. As McKenna said: ‘The elves and the gnomes are ther 
us that, in the matter of understanding the self, we have 
the playpen in the nursery of ontology.’' Anything that 
pride a little must surely be a good thing. 

One final philosophical objection to McKenna’s rea 
free will. If, as he maintained, the next catastrophic ing 
elty is to occur, come what may, on 22 December 2012, 
we need the archaic revival of psychedelic shamanism 
for? How can our actions make any difference to this 
whatever it is, the nature of which is set in metaphysical 
the other hand, an archaic revival would mollify or a 
event in some way, perhaps by making us better prepa 
the idea of time being ineluctably pulled forward oi 
cannot be true. Either the future is already determined, 
can’t have it both ways. 

Such dilemmas, quandaries and philosophical 
doubtless do little to unseat McKenna from the position he 
pies within the psychedelic pantheon. He is seen as a vii 
prophet, and I have even heard him called the ' 
Mushroom’. The late American psychonaut and com 
(1961-1994) built an entire routine around McKenna’ 
am sure they will be with us for as long as people 
mushrooms. 

It is not hard to see why his message has struck such a 
enthusiasts. He reinforced the idea that salvation is to 
through prayer or devotion or political agitation or so cial 
through higher doses, taken more often. By insisting’ 


then, are we to judge Terence McKenna? He was certainly a rare 
snd brilliant thinker, but sadly, few of his ideas stand up well under 
demic scrutiny. His version of the past, of the role of mushrooms in 
n evolution and in creating a golden age of early civilisation, is 
on scant evidence and is untestable. The arcane numerology of 
» timewave, meanwhile, is best forgotten. As for the machine elves, 
we cannot rule out the possibility of their independent existence, but 
burden of proof must surely lie with the believers, and not the 
rs who have the weight of the culturally sanctioned scientific- 
listic discourse behind them. 
Finally, 2012. I agree with Watkins that the demolition of the time- 
does not preclude something interesting, unusual, or even of 
magnitude from happening as predicted, but this has to be set in 
wider context of the doom-mongers’ atrocious track record in 
matters. Then again, with the alarming predictions about the 
of global warming, and the West’s apparently gleeful intention 
to resurrect medieval vendettas as it presses for global democracy — 
and oil - 2012 seems as good a date for the apocalypse as any. 
~ Where does that leave McKenna? He was a visionary, certainly . . . 
uta scientist? a philosopher? Though he might protest, and though 
as well versed in both areas, I do not think we should see him as 
these drab disciplines could never have contained or fulfilled his 
and colourful imagination. Rather, I think it best to see him as 
ller. He was an Irish-American seanachie, blessed with inspi- 
tion and gab-gifted in the best tradition of the bards, who deftly 
golden mythology from the straw of our rationalist culture, 
Who held us transfixed with the beguiling power of his words. He 
wholeheartedly in the stories he told, for like Ossian or 
the Rhymer, he had been to the otherworld and seen it with 
shamanism is based on psychedelic ingestion, he el neyes. But the masterful way he told them, placing them just on 
enthusiasts to the status of shamans. Shroomers were NOV of plausibility and setting them in the dominant theological 
users of the very plant that had shaped human destiny, f of our time — fairy tale explained as science — meant that they 
both understood and believed. Who else but a storyteller 


ve pete had the brilliant idea of naming the machine creatures 


those Struggling to find a way through the existentially barren 


for any apocalyptic prophecy, his timewave theory 
ultimate get-out clause: for if the revolution failed ton 
that was because there was another, bigger and b 
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and disenchanted secular world, he painted a 
hope and redemption, science and magic, accessible to 
dried grams. He once wrote that ‘we have the peculiar 


ly wanted to know if he was right. 
But if the jury is still out on the question of whether 


ly was an unsung Newton, or was just plain nuts, 


that most definitely can be said to have changed the 
kering around in the shed at the bottom of his ga 
McKenna hit on their equivalent of alchemical gold: 
problem of how to grow unlimited supplies of 


Within twenty years of their discovery, cultivated | 
mushrooms were being openly sold in Holland and the 


horror of politicians and, one hopes, Terence’s eternal 
second magic mushroom boom was underway. 
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fulfilling the wish conveyed in the Irish toast “may you be 
end of the world”’.” The great tragedy is that he won’t be; 


achievements, made with his brother, that we have yet to 


rs 


Muck and Brass 


sort of an odd fact about mushrooms that the qualities you need to take 

em are precisely the qualities that you will inculcate into yourself if you 

Jearn how to grow them: punctuality, cleanliness, attention to detail, so 
forth and so on. 


‘Terence McKenna’ 


‘We grow our mushrooms on a mixture of shit and straw . . . 
Our turnover in 2004 was a million pounds. 


British magic mushroom grower 


July of 1971, while he was still in the preternatural state of excite- 
caused by the ‘experiment’ at La Chorrera, Terence McKenna 
med to the remote village hidden in the depths of the Colombian 
jungle. The original trip had been rather dramatically cut short when 
ie rest of McKenna’s party, unnerved by the brothers’ apparently 
eriorating mental health, arranged to have them all airlifted to safe- 
: But this left unfinished business. Whatever bizarre psychic process 
d been initiated by the experiment, it had yet to be resolved, hence 
’s pressing desire to return. 
‘ Sojourned there with his then girlfriend, Ev, for five months, dur- 
which time his excitement eventually bore fruit in the form of the 
ave theory, apparently revealed under the aegis of the cosmic 
nroom overseer, The actual, physical mushrooms were, however, 
uch shorter supply than they had been six months previously, a 
ict that possibly contributed to his general psychic cooling down, but 
Y Prompted him to collect spore samples. Back home, the 
t the American Psilocybe species had yet to become public 
Tee o8° and synthetic psilocybin was unavailable (at least, to those 
: well-connected than Gordon Wasson), so finding a sustainable 
: Of his treasured cubensis mushrooms was a top priority. On his 
: hoped to discover a way to cultivate them. 
‘imewave, and McKenna’s reversion to a state of relative nor- 
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st trade. Such hit-and-miss methods were the only ones available 
jl the early twentieth century when the mysterious lifecycles of the 
s fungi were finally unraveled, and sterile techniques for cultur- 
i them in the lab perfected. 
Several difficulties lie in the way of the would-be mushroom culti- 
or. First, and most importantly, spores have to be collected, germi- 
ed and cultured without contamination by any of the other 
oscopic organisms — viruses, moulds and bacteria — that routinely 
ill the air, and that will hungrily colonise a freshly prepared dish of 
yr, or a jar full of rye grains, intended for the fungus. A sterile labo- 
required, ideally replete with antiseptic wipes and bleaches, 
air-conditioning filters, and some means of autoclaving the 
7 jars, dishes, scalpels and inoculating loops of the trade. 
Second, it must be possible to fool the species into producing canshh 
by imitating the correct, usually stressful, environmental cues 
t would ordinarily trigger reproduction. This is far from given, and 
while some species may be easily fooled by, say, their mycelia being 
gerated to simulate frost, others refuse to cooperate: no one has 
da way to persuade the fly-agaric, Amanita muscaria, to yield 
ooms in the lab. And finally, for this to be more than a labour of 
love, the process must generate a high yield of mushrooms. 

As luck would have it, the species that Terence McKenna stumbled 
on growing so abundantly in La Chorrera was Psilocybe cubensis, 
Bone that has proved the most compliant with human needs. It is 
Me easiest magic mushroom to grow, and produces the most bountiful 


At first it might seem curious that it took anyone so lo ests. Whether this discovery was fluky, serendipitous or porten 
5 ‘ef id 
depends entirely upon your point of view. 


how to cultivate hallucinogenic fungi, but mushrooms: 5 : 
surprisingly difficult to grow. Agriculture has been “The first person to cultivate sig icarishrbatiein HesINbswide 
thousands of years, mycoculture for just a few hund who grew carpophores of Psilocybe mexicana fr was hoger 
the West only during the late seventeenth century. Tt we €cted with Gordon Wasson in Mexico: thi esa aie 
French gardeners worked out a rudimentary m: O Tecall, caused Albert Hof tae his Bes nt ou ie you 
ton mushrooms (Agaricus bisporus) in the cool, uo an Aztec priest, Laboratory cultivation is. hes ae —— 
tunnels that percolate the foundations of Paris. Spawn Stock in trade — Psilocybe mexicana annshin aba a mycolo- 
existing mushroom colonies and mixed with a well-wate Rolf Singer's rival team in America’ — but ede eta ei ee 
of straw and rotted manure, after which the ga their methods necessarily complicated. fen ey ids were 
hoped for the best. Similar techniques were used in ] Sook appeared in the United States in 1968 eaters — 
early twentieth century to grow shiitake mushrooms 3 Ee and ostensibly ing shetn publicly cesitah i ne 
np. « Ctide to Preparation of the Eucharist.‘ It is all very well 


and are still used in South East Asia where cow dung) 
watered to encourage cubensis mushrooms to sprout, 8 4 recipe book, but not much use if spotissieed valli thalGenetit 


mality, complete, the couple returned from their Edenic 
the jungle. The pressures of modern life, however, disrupted 
ticultural plans, and the carefully collected spores sat 
freezer for a number of years. Eventually, together with h 
Dennis, Terence began tinkering in the greenhouse at the bott 
Berkeley garden, but with disappointing results. They 
growing a few mushrooms, but yields fell far short of 
deemed sufficient for their psychedelic needs. Then, 
Terence stumbled across a new technique for growing ¢ 
field mushrooms on sterilised rye grains, of all things,* 
for any other ideas, adapted the technique for his cube 
Halfway through his experiments, however, he split up) 
their messy break-up left him depressed, downcast and ‘b 
migraines. All thought of mushrooms was put on hold =; 
the day he decided to go and clear out the green 
thought would be overrun with detritus and mould. 
prise when he pulled open the door to discover row 
cubensis mushrooms sprouting merrily from the abandone¢ 
troubles were very quickly cast aside. ‘I was neck deep 
gold!’ he wrote. ‘The elf legions of hyperspace had ridde 
cue again. I was saved! As I knelt to examine spe i 
specimen, tears of joy rolled down my face. Then I kn 
pact was still unbroken, the greatest adventure still 
had cracked the secret of how to grow magic mushroon 
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trements of a scientific laboratory, and a university 
The book went pretty much ignored. 

What was so revolutionary about the McKennas’ m 
it could be easily followed by the non-specialist at home 
the lab techniques, it was pretty well guaranteed to p A 
yield of mushrooms. It was, the brothers claimed, only 
more complicated than making jam, the hardest part 
a supply of spores to begin with. 

Their method had three stages. First, spores were co 
mushroom specimen, and then germinated in Petri dishes . 
agar jelly. When, after a few weeks the jelly was suitably i 
healthy and uncontaminated mycelium, pieces were 
jars filled with sterilised rye grains. (Though it may seem i 
lateral step to grow a dung-loving species on rye, many f 

from diverse habitats will thrive quite happily on grain int 
tory. For example, spores of the Liberty Cap, naturally 
species, can be germinated on cool, damp corrugated 
then transferred successfully to a substrate of wood 
and this was the masterstroke - the grain was ‘cased’ ¥ 
sterilised soil. Casing is one of those techniques used to fo 
into producing mushrooms. By depriving the mycelium © 
oxygen while, at the same time keeping it moist, 
quadrupled the yield of mushrooms from a single jar of 
wonder Terence was delighted. 

The brothers published their method — together with 
Terence’s then wife, Kat Harrison, and detailed 
Jeremy Bigwood — as Psilocybin: Magic Mushroom 
in 1976, under the pseudonyms O. T. Oss and O. N. 
it has been reprinted eight times, and by 1981 had sold 
thousand copies. The brothers estimated that there mi 
sand people worldwide following the method and 
mushrooms at home. It is hard to be accurate with the: 
ures, but certainly interest in home cultivation becé 
large for the American corporate reflex to spring into 
autumn of 1976, spores and growing kits were being 
several companies in the dope mag High Times.’ 

The McKenna book was followed by others, includ 

similar method put forward by Stephen Pollock in 1 

exhaustive guide to growing mushrooms of all kinds co 
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ye Mushroom Cultivator, by the impresarios Paul Stamets and J 
4 8 i i i eff 
iP = sluomchemltietlanecioeeieun eee 
4 0 sa 
traded legally in America, growing magic i: visi ~ 
+h intent to supply, remained a felony. Like the secret stills suy oh i 
moonshine in the days of prohibition, magic mushroom cult A 
“tion became celebrated as an illicit folk art. In that spirit, anyone te 
‘defied the law to perfect growing techniques and develop “si ali i 
ine mushrooms stood to become an underground hero. Tha rd 
‘exactly what happened to Robert McPherson. dom 
Robert McPherson (1947--) is better known o1 
Psylocybe Fanaticus, famed for his so called att i te 
nique.’ A jazz-blues guitarist, he was a hippy living in the i igh : 
Ashbury during the height of the psychedelic sixties, and di: se ‘4 
magic mushrooms sometime during the 1970s. He obtained Pe lock 
book and succeeded in growing a handful of mushroom: wused 
luck than judgement. Realising that the problem with ri pea 
method was the likelihood of contamination when the ; ane 
lated, he wondered whether it might not be pte putea 
spores directly onto the grain. He found that it was, pro ik  prinrw 
carefully injected a solution of spores down into the ies : " hr 
sovered the rye with a layer of dry vermiculite to protect it fi aise 
famination. Vermiculite is an inert substance, most comm ri che 
ial litter. It Possesses an extraordinary abit to vines ad 
ioe shrink on drying, and so makes an ideal admixture for sie 
x mpost. It keeps the substrate moist and aerated, and it more 
ly mimics the natural environment by forcing the myceli 
Stretch across its inert particles in search of more eed Sateen 
_ The upshot was that the PF-Tek mabe i 
.. . ‘ek proved a great success. Growin; 
fs, ere shortened, every jar produced a high yield, and th a 
asso aval that McPherson claimed that the mushrooms Sear 
- ly by themselves. It was also financially successful. McPhers: 
od ae fn poe: for while he copyrighted the method, ke 
= freely, ensuring that there was a huge demand for the 
i . produced by his company. At one point he was earning 
Ripoff. feniee a month. The bubble could not last and, following 
by a large aaesied parents, the Seattle-based company was bust- 
! le police operation in 1993. Though the spore: h- 
Bal, he was charged with, and pl da ttog/disetinioe 
Bi , and pleaded guilty to, distribution 
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et (created as underground chemists worked their way through 
sader Shulgin’s two enormous recipe books"). 

during the early 1990s, at just the time when McKenna was 
g for a return to the natural, there was a concomitant Ecstasy- 
d rush of excitement about the possibilities of synthetic, or 
rt, drugs. This sci-fi, cyber-cultural vision of the future saw, not a 
dof archaic revivalists, but one of neuromancers armed swith: both 
ps and the pharmacological power to adjust brain chemistry in 
-manner of their choosing, just as a computer programmer might 
er with a piece of software. There would be drugs to help us sleep, 

n, wake up again and concentrate, to enhance and prolong ies, 
|improve our memory and intelligence. Drugs would enable us to 
fil our limitless potential by giving us mastery and absolute control 
that most unruly of subjects, the self."* 


and manufacture of psilocybin, an offence with a maxin 
years in prison. In the end, he received six months” 
and three years’ probation, since which time he has mel 
the public gaze. 

His infamy and the PF-Tek live on, however. The 
available in book form and on the Internet, feted s 
if anorak-bound community of (probably) teenage, m . 
hobbyists, for whom PF is a folk hero. Putting a figure 
of Tekies is hard, but Internet chat rooms and me: ‘ 
under the weight of discussion about the merits of this) 
room strain, autoclave efficiency and the other finer 
Any concerted attempt to crack down on hobbyis 
Herculean task. 

It is fair to say that home cultivation has so far b 
in America than in Europe, where proximity to natura 
species makes it much easier to meet demand. 
1990s, when enterprising enthusiasts in Holland 
the law, and hit upon the novel idea of growing 
commercially. It proved successful beyond their 


The Dutch are famous for their pragmatism, and this 

evident than in their approach to the matter of 
Recognising that a drug-free society, though perhaps 
unobtainable ideal, the Dutch government acted in 
rate ‘drugs with acceptable risks’ from ‘drugs with una 
both in law and in the marketplace.’ Putting can 
category led most famously to the opening of the D 
cafés where small amounts of cannabis could be 
openly without fear of prosecution. Their hands tied | 
Convention on Narcotic Drugs (1961), the Dutch 
unable to legalise cannabis, but the half-measure of d 
freed them to maximise their efforts in preventing “um: aC 


; the Dutch smart shops were born, selling everything from 
n of natural plant stimulants such as guarana and ephedra 
ce like Salvia divinorum and the San Pedro cac- 
eit and rugs with arcane names such as 2C-B and 2C-T-2. A 
ont oie ensued, in which new drugs would come onto 
Bathorines: it bi snasieedhe int cemnetts:eoren eicns 
use: of heroin, cocaine, LSD, and later Ecstasy: that might slip cease penis pate legal loopholes 
It was within this liberal climate that a young ent was approached by a rata long after opening, van 
van den Huerk, opened Holland’s very first ‘smart “y With an offer to supply midge eens magic mushroom 
Dreams, in Amsterdam in 1993." A disillusioned IT 2 van den Huerk concluded that ee ‘ooms. After legal con- 
drugs charity worker, and Rave enthusiast, van den fo put mushrooms on the maaekeei (fe i noe: sufficiently grey 
a shop that would sell a mixture of vitamins and sup] mon Psychotropic Substances, th 5 Sie the 1971 UN 
er with the legal synthetic ‘designer’ drugs that were! $ Psilocybin and pailoeing ee a ee Act - 
oms them- 
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ts — the Dutch smart-shop owners very quickly established 
de organisation to give them more lobbying power — and partly 
ofa very different and entrenched prohibitionist stance on the 
aif of the British government. 
yas apparent from the beginnings of mushroom-trading in Britain, 
that the legal situation was one of disarray. The Camden 
om Company received a letter from the Home Office to the 
ect that they would not be prosecuted for selling fresh magic mush- 
ms, a move that effectively gave them the go-ahead to begin trading. 
in August 2004, a Customs and Excise ruling decreed that magic 
shrooms were not a food but a drug, and therefore subject to VAT 
s tax." Officials estimated that they would be looking to collect 
rears in the region of £1 million from traders. At almost the same 
e, the Home Office performed a volte-face and sought to deter trad- 
by warning sellers that they were breaking the law. Thus, the gov- 
ent foolishly appeared to be demanding tax on a product that it 
emed illegal, the left hand unaware of quite what the right was doing. 
In the same year, a small number of shops were raided by the police 
charged with illegally selling hallucinogenic fungi, a Class A drug. 
he first of these cases — concerning Dennis Mardle and Colin Evans, 
ho ran the head-shop Collector’s Choice in Gloucester —- came to 
ial in December, when it was promptly thrown out by the Crown 
Ourt recorder, Ms Claire Miskin.” The law was so ambiguous, she 
led, that it would be an abuse of process for the two men to stand 
In a carefully aimed rebuke, she chided the government for 
cting the judiciary to sort out a legal mess of Parliament’s making. 
bly admonished, the Home Office moved quickly to add a clause 
Mushrooms to their Drugs Bill (now Act) 2005, though not 
Mout some lively debate in the House of Commons. In a speech that 
“y yet come back to haunt him, the Labour MP for Newport West, 
lil Flynn, attacked the bill as illogical and poorly thought through. 
~ Sannot make nature illegal,’ he told the House. ‘Magic mush- 
? ae of the natural world. Some might describe them as a 
4 .: Temonstrations had little impact. Specifically, the Act has 
= Possession or sale of ‘all fungi containing psilocybin’ a 
Offence, so the loophole has been firmly closed. The speed 
h the bill achieved royal assent, however, has left many dis- 
Parties ~ not least the police, unhappy at having to enforce a 


from Holland every week. Demand was such that s 
panies began growing mushrooms themselves. By 
Mushroom Company alone were selling on average 1 
with an estimated five times that amount being sold natio 
average street dose of Psilocybe cubensis is 20 grams, 
at roughly 25,000 mushroom trips per week. The s 
magic mushroom boom was underway, and inevital 
attention of police and politicians alike. 

One difference between the Dutch and British appre 
magic mushroom trade is that in Holland far more 
taken place between the authorities and the smart-she 
is not to say that arrests never take place, or that the 
get their knuckles publicly rapped. But Dutch p x 
cludes that it is better for mushrooms to be sold opent 
parently, so that sales can be monitored and levels of 
assessed. 

In Britain, negotiation has been less in evidence, 
mushroom sellers organised themselves less well than di 
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‘es and substrate, are being developed for export from Holland. 
‘Camden Mushroom Company intends to sell spores and the rest of 
<coutrements needed for home growing, but concedes that the 
‘ket will be small. Whatever scams and schemes people come up 
sh to try to get past the law, however, by the time you are reading 
the British magic mushroom boom will almost certainly be over. 
Jo what extent were the government’s actions justified? Statistics 
a Holland suggest that, however visible magic mushrooms are in 
‘ketplace, the numbers of people actually using them remain 
paratively small. In Amsterdam (where drug use of all kinds is 
pically high compared to the rest of the Netherlands), the percent- 
‘of the city’s population that had ever tried mushrooms stood at 
6 per cent in 2001, a rise from 6.6 per cent in 1997." (This compares 
jth 1.3 per cent for heroin, 8.7 per cent for Ecstasy, ro per cent for 
saine, and 38.1 per cent for cannabis: 2001 figures.) Most users 
in their twenties. The percentage of people who had taken mush- 
during the previous thirty days, however, stood at a mere 0.3 
cent. This implies that though increasing numbers of people are 
ying mushrooms, obtained from the city’s smart shops, very few take 
N more than once or twice in a lifetime. Of those 7.6 per cent of 
users, only 8.4 per cent had taken mushrooms more than 
-five times and so counted as ‘experienced users’. Terence 
was right: psychedelic shamanism was a calling, and most 
found that it was not for them. 
tre is not yet any equivalent British data for comparison, but 
18 no reason to think that the situation would be different. Had 
oms remained legal, numbers of one-time users would have 
eacily cept up, but the proportion of regular users would almost 
inly have remained small. Twenty-five thousand trips a week 
: tather alarming, but it is proportionally insignificant and 
“in any case, have levelled off. Without underplaying the possi- 
of bad trips, of lingering psychiatric complications resulting 
Mushroom use, or of injury sustained under their influence, the 
m has not produced the corresponding increase in hospital 
that was seen during the early 1980s. Though this may be 
x effect, medics having yet to publish their data, it rather sug- 
"People have learnt how to take mushrooms safely. The aver- 
; Se 1s a tolerably low fifteen grams of Psilocybe cubensis, 
quarter of that preferred by McKenna-type psychonauts. 


law regarded as an unnecessary burden on overstretch 
who feel, correctly, that the matter was never properly 
upper and lower chambers. The imminence of the 
election meant that the bill was hurried through P. 
Labour appeared to be weak on crime, weak on the ca 
being seen to tolerate brazen mushroom-dealing on the s 
have been an electoral liability too far. 

The new Act came into force in July 2005, with the 
mushroom-trading in Britain has ceased. As I write, the 
son has not yet begun, so the extent to which police will t 
ple harvesting naturally occurring Liberty Caps is 
early to tell whether dried mushrooms will appear on the 
as one Dutch wholesaler predicted. Certainly, the Dutch 
see the market closed, and smart shops are already hi 
legal plant hallucinogens that might be substituted for 
the same time, they have been looking to open new m 
European countries where the law is sufficiently vague 
haps, or Spain. Spores may still be traded legally in 
tain no psilocybin), and special legal, idiot-proof g 
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The risks, in Dutch terminology, would seem to be ac 
that light the British response appears heavy-handed, 
by political concerns than by any sensible assessment 0 f 

Indeed, prohibition may prove to be a retrograde stey 
harm reduction. The likelihood of novices picking the y 
rooms, or of spurious mushrooms finding their way o 
market, will undoubtedly be increased, while a whole 
tion of society will have to face up to the legal consequ 
actions, consequences that far outstrip any health 
Given that, by any measure, prohibition has been an 
preventing the escalation of drug use — the illegal drugs: 
alone is worth $4 billion a year* — perhaps the time ha 
more sober and rational debate modelled on the pragma’ 
of the Dutch. In the current climate, where any call 
tion is met with a barrage of invective from the tab! 
unseemly political tussle to occupy the moral high 
move would still seem a very long way off. 


all those in the West that came before us discarded them as 
“bless? What is so distinctive about contemporary Western culture 
it has embraced the magic mushroom? Why us, and why now? 


This, then, pretty well concludes the story of the m 
how it went from being an obscure poison to being the 
hawked on street corners in Britain and Holland, and; 
the length and breadth of America. A long correspond 
English poet and an American banker led the latter, 
with rewriting religious history, to go to Mexico. e 
magic mushroom, which had been in use since the tin 
and the curandera Maria Sabina, and he broadcast 
world. He located the best minds in the field to 
rooms and reveal their chemical secrets. The social 
lutions promulgated by LSD in the 1960s, and 
and 1990s, turned on successive generations to dru 
psychedelics in particular, and opened up a radical 
standing the hitherto shunned effects of the mus 
meet this new-found demand, techniques for ct 
oped, and industrial-scale production was p 
tively short period of time, mushrooms were 
transformed by the cold hand of capitalism from a 
to that most pliable of artefacts, a commodity. 4 
This is how it happened, but the question that rem 
Why have we found value in those peculiar bemu 
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x6 July 1945, at Los Alamos in New Mexico, the world’s first 
ar bomb was successfully exploded. As the deadly symmetry of 
st mushroom cloud rose above the desert — to be followed a 
Jater by two more over the Japanese cities of Hiroshima and 
a new symbol for the dark and terrifying power of human 
ingenuity was thrust upon the world. At the same time, it 
if the baleful side of mushrooms, so long known about and 
had finally risen triumphant, a conquest written large upon the 


Epilogue: Love on a P: 


Though some poems, melodies, works of art, love-affairs 
may give glimpses of a lost magical reality, their spell is s 
hard, dirty, loveless synthetic world reasserts itself as the sol 


Robert Graves, ‘The Universal Paradise” 


oft-recycled image of the mushroom cloud was a constant 
throughout the Cold War, of what was at stake in the ongo- 
ical games and manoeuvres played out between East and 
st. That particular danger has passed — the Cold War is an increas- 
Jy distant memory, seemingly as incomprehensible as a bad dream 
the twenty-first century has brought with it a new raft of anxi- 
s. Terrorism and climate change, not the threat of all-out nuclear 
ire what cause sleepless nights now. But interestingly, just as the 
ish fear of the mushroom cloud has receded, so, it seems, has 
mushroom made an unstoppable rise. It has brought with it 
drift back towards the other cultural view of fungi as carni- 
eruptions, enchanted sentinels of the weird, benign and 
mic things upon which to blow love. 

hroom enthusiasts today typically portray humanity as being 
ssroads, our choice of direction framed in exactly these terms: 

, the mushroom cloud and annihilation, or an archaic 
. the magic mushroom and salvation. Daniel Pinchbeck, New 
K journalist and latest pretender to the throne of psychonaut-in- 
puts it like this: ‘The destruction of the World Trade Center 
Mm out to be a prelude or birth pang, first in a series of convul- 
before modern civilisation is expunged from the planet and for- 
ever, unless there is a quick and unlikely reversal of trends.’ 
*seription for change? A rebirth of psychedelic shamanism that 
the spiritual poison from our social body’.t Though I do 
: Pinchbeck’s confident belief in the power of the magic 
1 ~ or any other psychedelic, for that matter — to act as 
cool Or societal panacea, I do nevertheless think that this 
‘© contains within it a clue to the magic mushroom’s 
a ““ Popularity, and why the West has taken to it with such 


And as the mushroom told its tale she screamed 
My body is made of sunlight 
There can be no other way 
My body is made of love!’ 


Circulus, ‘My Body is Made of Sunlight” 


Towards the end of his acutely observed radio play Us 

(1954), the poet Dylan Thomas briefly introduces 
Rose-Cottage, ‘seventeen and never been sweet i 
back in a field, and dreaming of forbidden ple: 
blows love on a puffball’.’ In this arresting image, 
jures memories of awakening desire, Thomas is di 
cultural fund of earthy and enchanted fungal associ 
es back through Shakespeare and beyond. But th 
side of fungi has never been far away, and in the 
days in which Thomas briefly flourished it was ano 
comfortable mushroomic image that was uppermost) 
minds. 
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intents, real. One small cup of mushroom tea can 
ardent craving for enchantment. 

Take the following example, recounted to me bya y 
at the time of the story, living in Glastonbury. This s 
Somerset is famous not only for its eponymous music 
(actually held in the neighbouring village of Pilton) 
Arthurian associations, its hippies, Pagans and New 
mammiform Tor topped with a ruined church tower, It is 
mystical Isle of Avalon, and as such remains an isl, 
enchantment in all its guises. Hopeful of gaining an 
Buddhist concept of ‘the void’ or ‘emptiness’, this 
went out alone and ate forty-five fresh Liberty Caps. 
lower slopes of the Tor, Chalice Hill to be exact, she 
stars dutifully winked out one by one. At just the r 
ingness, horror and panic threatened to overwhelm h 
lozenge shape glowing reassuringly in the grass at 
up, she saw that it was, in fact, a scale, one of thousa 
of a gigantic beast that looped away and over the Tor 
she realised that the Tor really was, as some myths 
dragon. The enchantment continued for some time, du ri 
moons rose into a flashing purple sky, and a small piece’ 
became magically transformed into a forest, through 
bled, lost and pook-ledden, for what seemed like h 
said, one of the most terrifying, and yet beautiful, 
life. 

Though the mushroom trip is never an easy ride - 
inducing horror as delight — enthusiasts are adamant that 
message: the world is not as sterile as science m Lint. 
resides within all things, and the essential quality of 
quiddity, is one of enchantment. Or as Daniel Pi 
nature of reality is spiritual, not physical. Everything 
is animated by sentient essences, dainty sub-Planck: 
cosmic wit.” For those in need, the magic mushroom se 
existential angst like the key to a lock. No wonder 
enticing. 


ing the morning’s pickings. A dawn fungus foray at the Telluride 
hroom Festival, 2005. 


s, the small ski town of Telluride, high up in the Rocky 
tains of Colorado, and has done so now for twenty-five years. 
the surface it is very much like any other gathering of amateur 
cologists. Every day there are forays, a chance to wander off into 
he forests and collect mushroom specimens, with an expert on hand 
help with identification. The day’s pickings are diligently wrapped 
: wax Paper and carried back to the town centre, where they are for- 
pied, labelled and laid out in a marquee for all to see. Some 
4 top American mycologists lecture on all aspects of fungal tax- 
: 4 a ecology, or conduct workshops on cultivation: the latest 
: a is apparently growing mushrooms on newspaper and 
a a are cookery classes, and a trophy awarded to the local 
: at crafts the best wild mushroom dish. And, to cap it all, 
a Procession through the town, where festival-goers put on 
om " tes favourite mushroom - usually, but not exclusively, 
ok. he oe cheerily at the somewhat bemused locals. 
I coms. loser, and you will find that the festival is not quite 
organi enn, ease Telluride is a smart ski resort, its eco-café, 
bitof a i; arket and anti-war graffiti betray the fact that it is also 
PPy town, and back in the early 1980s the hippies rather 


In the summer of 2005, to round off my research for @ 
to America specifically to attend the Telluride Musht 
mycological celebration takes place every summer 
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successfully infiltrated and subverted the mushroom f 
everyone who attends the workshops intends to grow g 
ble fungi; not everyone who studies identification y 
to pick wood blewitts and morels. 

Uniquely amongst American mycological gatheri 
blows love across puffballs, chanterelles and shaggy 
Caps, even, and fly-agarics - but, most importan 
Liberty Caps, cubensis and all the other psilocybe 
celebrates mushroom-kind in all its diversity, and in it 
way has become one stop on a much larger and thri 
circuit. It is certainly the place to network and discove 
happening in the mushroom underworld. But while 
workshops are all fascinating and well-attended, it is cle 
the death of Terence McKenna in 2000, the psy« 
had no obvious figurehead: the magic mushroom 
cogent and vocal champion. 

There is, of course, no shortage of contenders, 
tion of enthusiasts ready to take on the McKenna 
Pinchbeck — the journalist who began writing about s 
ended up deciding he wanted to be one — is perhaps 
but Jeremy Narby - the latest anthropologist to have 
and made a sudden departure from epistemologi 
also in the ascendant.'° Erik Davies adds a Cali 
with his intellectually more rigorous consideration 
technology and magic."' The Wassonian torch is bei 
in Italy by Giorgio Samorini, and in Germany by 
both prodigious writers - while in Britain, Simon 
a cogent proselytiser for mushrooms as our 

During my visit to Telluride, however, the 
undoubtedly ethnobotanist and illustrator Kat 
until recently, been weighed down with the burden 
McKenna’s ex-wife’. She is, however, a brilliant speak 
her own right, and is beginning to be recognised as 
she brought a refreshing womanly perspective to ¥ 


an illustrious line of poets, scholars, artists, travellers and 

— romantics, one and all - whose dalliances with the mush- 
have, if nothing else, injected a bit of sparkle into a loveless, syn- 
world. The magic mushroom has been with us in the West for 
fifty years, but in that time it has caused upheavals far greater than 
4iminutive size should rightfully allow. As long as there is a yearn- 
¢ for magic and enchantment, its place in culture seems assured, no 
ster what prohibitions are introduced. Who knows what fabulous 
jes it will inspire next? At the very least we shall, I think, be 
g love on puffballs for some time to come. 


the rightness of indigenous, animistic ap} 
psychedelics in general, and mushrooms in p 

Whoever it is that eventually assumes the thron 
that Harrison does not want it), they can be certail 
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structures of some psychedelic compounds contained within 
mushrooms, and their close relatives. 


mushrooms most commonly consumed are those which have 
and psilocin as their principle active ingredients. These 
alkaloids are structurally similar to the most famous psychedel- 
LSD; all three are similar to the endogenous brain neurotrans- 
serotonin, whose action they mimic. The fly-agaric, on the other 
contains the psychoactive compounds ibotenic acid and musci- 
which act on another part of the brain entirely. See chapter 2. 


rT) 
CH. CH, (CH,CH,),NC yoy 
HO 
N 
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co, CH,—NH, 
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